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MR. DOHERTY, SOLICITOR.GENERAL 

OF IRELAND. 

[SBnXMBBBy 1887.] 

Me. Douektt^ whom his penonal daims^ assisted 
I presume by his political connexions, and backed 
by the opposition of Lord Manners, have recom- 
mended as the new Solicitor- Oeneral of Ireland, is 
six feet two inches high, and " every inch'* a very 
estimable person. Tall as he is, there is nothing 
contemptuous or haughty in his carriage. He never 
proudly tosses up his chin, as if to let briefer speci- 
mens of humanity pass under. He delights not, like 
some of his learned and pious brethren of the bar, 
in soaring among the skies for the inward satisfac- 
tion of looking down upon other men ; neither can 
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j 4 SKSTCHM Oir THS IftlHH DAB. 

he paas with their dexterom Tenatility fiom knotty 
qnestioiis of Chancerjr practice to the latest autho- 
* rities fixr " non-auittng the devil/'' He it, ou the 

i contrary, as terrestrial as can be in his habits and 

intercourse. His manners are friendly and forbear- 
ingy and his conversation enlivened by a temperate 
lore of frolic, which endears his society to all those 
hardened sinners, who have not yet been sainted into 
a due sense of the awful responsibility of joining in a 
hearty langh. As to more important points, he is 
admitted on all hands to be an extremely clever man. 
He is, and has been for some yearii, the leader upon 
his circuit; and since he became so, has gircn une- 
quivocal prooft that he possesses powers of no ordi- 
nary kind in swaying the decisions of a jury, while 
he has more recently, in the discussion of graver 
mattera in the courts of Dublin, published a charac- 



I An Buglish writer of ths 17th oentury hss skstohed ^the 
ehsiaoter of a perfsot lawTsr,** from whidi I extract the con-, 
dadi&g wnienoe for ths benefit of ihs Issmed nduts of Irs- 
kad. ** In a word, whilst ho Uvm^ ho is the delight of the 
courtly the orasment of the bsr, the g^iy of his proieesioO| 
the patron of innocent, the upholder of rights the Momgie of 
oppression, the terror of deodt, end the orsde of his ooontry ; 
and when death oslls him to the bar of Heaven bgr a k^deas 
coryui cum cauittf he finds hit judge his sdvooate, nontoits the 
devil, obtaine a Itkrate from sU his infirmitisi^ sad oontanues 
slin one of the long robe in ^oiy.** 
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ter for legal efficienc7j which has been erroneooaly 
assumed to be incompatLble with the more popular 
attributes of wit and eloquence. Resting upon a 
confidence in his qualifications, and sustained by a 
just ambition, Mr. Doherty long smce announced by 
his conduct, that he aspired to something more than 
the partial success, which is founded upon the mere 
emoluments of place. Five years ago he resigned a 
lucrative ofiice,' of which he found the duties to 
interfere with his final objects, and, dedicating him- 
self more exclusively to his profession, has prepared 
himself for those higher honours, which he then pre- 
dicted to lie within his reach. 

As an advocate, his general style of treating seri- 
ous topics has nothing so peculiarly his own as pro- 
minently to distinguish him from others. In his 
addresses to juries he is prompt, orderly, ooirect, and 
fluent — ^rarely attempting to inflame the passions to 
their highest pitch, but always warmly and forcibly 
inculcating the principles of common sense, and 
practical good feeling ; but when a case requires (fn 
technical parlance) ''to be laughed out of court,'' 
(and one half of the cases that enter there deserve 

* OommiisioDer of Enquixy into Ooorts of Justiot in Iio- 
laad—iho islaiy 19002^ a ysar. 
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to be SO dismined) Mr. Dohert j exhibite powers of 
Terj striking and effeetiTe originalitj. I know of 
no one thmt more eminentlj posseves tlie difficult 
talent of enlisting a jurj on his side by a continued 
strain of good-humoured, gentleman-like ircmj-— con- 
nsting of modL-heroic encomiums, sarcastic defer- 
ence, and appropriate parodies upon arguments and 
illustrations, deUyered (as long as gravity is possible) : 
with a most meritorious solemnitj of countenance, 
and a certain artful kindliness of tone, that heightens 
the absurdity it exposes, by a£Pecting to commiKrate 
it. He is also distinguished for his ability in cross- 
examination-~a quality which has rendered him^.iix 
his capacity of crown-prosecutor upon his circuit, a 
formidable co-operator in the enforcement of the laws. 
Becent erents haye brought this gentleman into 
prominent yiew before the Irish public, and haye 
arrayed in ids interest a degree of popular fayour 
which is rarely tendered to a future adyiser of state- 
} prosecutions. Upon the late yacanqy of the solicitor- 

generalship for Ireland (an office upon which its long 
tenure by the present Lord Chief-justice' has con- 
ferred a Idnd of dassio dignity) a yariety of con- 
earring dicumstane es t he respectability of hii per* 
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sonal cliaracter — ^hii professional compeieiicy — the 
known libenJitj of bis pditical opinions — and his 
parliamentary and private relations with the prime 
minister of England/ pointed ont Mr. Dohertj as one 
of the fittest persons to be raised to the situation. I 
should be unjust to others if I were, to assert that 
he was in every respect the very fittest I can- 
not overlook, the Irish public did not overlook, the 
claims of such a man as Mr. Wallace, founded as 
they are upon eminent professional station, tried 
public character, and (the penalty of the latter) a long 
and systematic exclusion from office. Mr. Holmes 
is another. He was spoken of, and well deserved it. 
His professional life has been one continued manly 
appeal to the public; and the public, doing all they 
could for him, have placed him at the head of his 
profession. In his political principles he has been 
honest and immutable, careless of patronage, and 
prising above all things his self-respect. Another of 
the same school and stamp is Mr. Perrin, a younger 
man by many years, too young, perhaps, to be raised 
to professional honours by merit alone. His name 
was not mentioned upon the occasion referred to; 
but where a fitness fi>r the publio senrice is in 

* Mr. Oumiiig. 
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8 8KRTOHK8 Or THB IBUH BAK. 

questioQj I cannot in fkinieas pMt it by. Ha com- 
; j menced his carocr at a period (the moat dismal in 

the annala of the Irish Bar) when pnUio spirit led 
to martjrdom ; bnt he was one of the few that were 

liij too strong to be suppressed. He prospered in despite 

of his inflexible adherence to the opinions of his 
j j youth, and (a rare erent in the life of a liberal 

y I Irishman) has lired to see the day, when such 

opinions are no longer to disqualify. I could men- 
tion others. Mr. Ninrth, tat example^ was in every 
;l way suited by character, acquirements, and en- 

y\ lightened riews, to bear a part in a reformed gorem* 

ment of Ireland. So was Mr. Crampton, who,, 
though more absorbed in his profession, and more 
circumspect in his avowals, has always had the spirit 
to keep aloof from the baiM expedients that led to 
advancement at the Irish Bar. I have introduced 
these names without any invidious' design towards 
the immediate subject of the present notice. On 
; j the contrary, I could not easily produce a more com- 

plimentary tost of hiM personal and professional esti- 
mation than the fact, that the pos^nement of such 
men to him was acquiesced in without a murmur 
from the bar, or the public His individual qualifi- . 
cations were fully admitted; and it was farther 
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MR. DOUSRTT. 9 

• 

borne in mind, that tlie circamstance of his having a 
seat in the House of Commons, where one at the 
least of the law-officers of the crown should be 
present to answer for their acts, afforded in his 
fiiTOur an obvious and powerful ground of preference. 
The lord chancellor of Ireland, however, dedded 
otherwise; and without presuming to usurp the 
jurisdiction of the House of Peers, or to emulate its 
frequent severity towards his lordship's judicial 
inadvertencies, I maj, perhaps, be permitted to in- 
yestigate the reasons and the ralue of Us decision in 
the present instance. 

Lord Manners is a nobleman of high English 
blood, and in his individual capacity, and when left 
to himself, is marked by all the thorough-bred attri- 
butes that belong to his race. As a private man, and 
apart from politics, he is dignified, courteous, just, 
and generous. His moral instincts are all aided and 
enforced by the honourable pride of the peer, and 
the gentleman; he recoils from what is base, not 
only because it is so, but because to act otherwise 
would be unworthy of the blood of the Rutlands. 
Though of a temperament rather irritable than 
warm, he is active and steadfast in his friendships. 
In his private intercourse, there is an easy simplicity 
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] I, of Bumner, aod a eo&deaoending fiuniliarity of ton^ 

/ ; ' that not only fatcinatei bit immediate adherent bat 

even channs down the resentment of tlie Catholio 
'I; ' squire, to whom lie explains the political impossi* 

bility of granting him the commission of the peace. 

Many of these qualities follow Lord Manners to the 

j jndgment-eeat, but in company with others^ which 

11; greatly detract from their influence. It is not so 

I easy a matter to be a great judge, as a perfect gentle* 

I ; man. That he is the latter, his Irndship's enemies 

t * must admit; that he erer could be the former his 

•» • 

i > 



friends hare scrupulously abstained from insinu- 

■ 

ating— the contrary, and the cause of it, were tgo^ 
palpable. 

In the decisions of Lord Manners, even in those 
now prostrate ones, at which the Chancellor of Eng- 
land shook his sides as samples of provincial equity, 
there were no symptoms of impatient or perverted 
strength of intellect, mshing vigorously to a wrong 
1 1 V ^ oondusion. The judicial defects of Lord Manners 

have another origin— a natural delicacy of mental 
constitution, which incapacitates him for the labours 
of legal dialectics. As fiur as a mere passive opera- 
tion of the mind is required for oollecting a series of 
naked facts, he shows no deficiency of perception or 
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which his mind can be possibly uplifted for the 
pose of inspection. Lord Manners's inaptituc 
impound reasoning was well known to Lord ! 
^^i who would often practise upon it with the 
lenting dexterity of a hardened logician. It ^ 
oiioc interesting and amusing to see that con 
mate advocatei when nothing else remained, n 
^^S to a scries of subtle stratagems, of which 
but himself could discern the object, until the 
Movement, being completed, presented the victi 
'lis craft pent up in an equitable defile, from ip 
there was no escaping. If he attempted it oi 
^'de, there stood Vescy Junior guarding the paa 
^^ the other, his own Stackpoole and Stackpool 
J ^at reveraed in the Lords) stopped the way ; I 
^*^^clce and Camden overawed his rear; con 
^^«e and the attorney-general kept annoyiuj 
^"^'^t, until the keeper of the Irish seals exhai 
**oug,jj uneonvinced, would frankly admit thj 
*^ perplexed in the extreme,^' and, throwii 
iog cy^^ At Mr. Saurin, demand four and \\ 
^^^^^ to dear iiis thoughts. It required, ho^ 
^ the autXioritati ve ability of such a mau as th 



1^, 



j^ . ^^'^'^ey.^encrai ^o extract such an admission 
• -^^^aliip. T€> oebera^ whom there was les 
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retention. The settlements, marriages, deaths, and 
incumbrances, that form the ordinary staple of a 
chancery suit, he can master with sufficient expcrt- 
ncss, and, probably, not the less so from haying his 
attention immolested, during the process, by any 
logical speculations upon their bearings on the issue ; 
but whenever an active effort of thought is wanting 
for the comprehending and elucidating a complicated 
question, the organic £fdling of his mind breaks out. 
Submit two propositions to him, and, if they be in 
immediate juxta-position, he can perceive as quickly 
as another whether they correspond or differ ; but if 
(as in the case of most Icg^ problems) their relation 
is discoverable only by a process of intermediate 
comparisons, no sooner has the advocate advanced a 
step in the operation, than he is left to proceed 
alone, the Chancellor remaining stock still at the 
starting point, and looking on with a polite, fastidious 
smile, as if he were rather determined not to be mis- 
led, than unable to follow. 

The consequence of this habitual inertness of intel- 
lect is, that the fate of every case of difficulty that 
comes before him, must be, more or less, an affair of 
chance, depending not so much upon its various 
aspects, as upon the precise point of elevation to 
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which hia mind can be possibly uplifted toft the pur- 
pose of inspection. Lord Manners^s inapiitnde for 
\ \ \ oompoond reasoning was well known to Lord Plnn« 

ket, who would often practise upon it with the onie* 
lenting dexterity of a hardened logician. It was at 
once interesting and amusing to see that oonsum* 
mate adTocate, when nothing else remained^ resort- 
ing to a scries of subtle stratagems, of which none 
but himself could discern the olgect, until the last 
moTcment, being completed, presented the rictim c^ 
his craft pent up in an equitable defile, from which 
there was no escaping. If he attempted it on one 
side, there stood Veacj Junior gaardbg the pass ; if 
on the other, his own Stackpoole and Stackpode (as 
just reversed in the Lords) stopped the way ; Hard« 
wicke and Camden overawed his rear; common 
sense and the attorney-general kept annoying his 

f } front, until the keeper of the Irish seals exhausted, 

though unconvinced, would frankly admit that he 
was " perplexed in the extreme,'' and, throwing an 
** asking eye*' at Mr. Saurin, demand four and twenty 
hours to dear his thoughts. It required, however, 
all tbc authoritative ability of such a man as the late 
> attorney-general to extract such an admission from 

> ! his lordahip. To othoi, whom there wm lei. 

i \ 
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of provoking by impatience, he Kas always given it 
to be clearly understood, that, when once he had 
aacceeded in forming an opinion, he did not expect 
to be pressed by arguments against it. In doing 
this, he did not intend to be unjust; he merely 
shrunk from the mental labour of reinvestigating 
the grounds of a conclusion, at which, whether right 
or wrong, he had found it no easy task to arrive : but 
the consequence of his known irritability upon such 
occasions has inevitably been to place a counsel in 
the embarrassing predicament, of either surrender- 
ing his cose before it is thoroughly discussed, or of 
exposing himself, by his perseverance, to the impu- 
tation of being wanting in respect to the court. 

A chancellor of Ireland is necessarily a politician, 
and I confidently believe that Lord Manners had as 
anxious a wish to be a beneficent statesman, as to be 
a just judge, but it could not be. He came to Ire- 
land with the prejudices of the cradle upon the 
questions that agitate her; and, in a mind like his, 

such prejudices are fondly cherished as easy of com- 

» 

prehension, and saving the necessity of more labori- 
ous investigation. Tell this amiable nobleman that 
the dread of popery is no more the foundation of 
British freedom, than the fear of goblins is the 
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of religion, and he sUrtf w if 70a propoied an imme* 

diate diasolution of aocicty. Innnnate that the only 

j ;' known method of oanaolidating an empire ia hy com- 

monicating equal righta and benefita to all ita parta^ 
and hia prophetic eye beholda a picture inconeeiTably 
appalling— the pope on the throne of Ireland — 
Doctor Doyle, Archbishop of Dublin — Mr. O'Con- 
ndl, lord high chancellor — Mr. Purcel (VOorman, 
principal secretary for papal affairs, and, worse than 
all, Mr. Shid sworn in aa solicitor-general before he 
was actually more than twenty years at the bar. 
This chronic distemper of the mind has influenced 
almost all Lord Manners's political acts : his govern- 
ment of the magistracy, his recommendations to 
office,^ and (what in Ireland may be called a political 

* An important branoh of ths Irish dwnesUmr^s patronage, 
and one that he has eieroised with more profusion than an j 
of his predeesiiori^ is the nomination of king*s oounseL The 
subject demands a ihort notice of the natore and incidents of 
this appointment The legal fiction ii^ (as the term imports,) 
that a certain number of barristers are selected to conduct the 
necessary business of the crown. In pdnt of fiict^ thejr are 
utterly unnecessary, and, as such, unemployed, lor that pur- 
poee. The business of the crown can be, and is fully die- 
chaiged by the attorn^ and solicitor-general, and the three 
sergeants upon important occasions ; and in ordinary matters, 
by the several crown-proeecutors, who are chosen indiscrimi- 
nately from the bsTk The attomey«general is bound to pro- 
vide lor the proper conduct of crown-prosecntionsy and as he 
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act) the selection of hit personal favourites. Even 
the speculators in a preposterous theologj, which he 
never liked^ found favour in his sight, in considera- 

cannot be present in his own person, he substitutes in his 
place ceiiain individuals, for whose efficienc/ he is responsible ; 
of these a considerable portion, upon some of the oirouits one 
half^ are at this moment stuff gowns. But however rarely the 
king may in point of fact have occasion for the services of his 
nominal counsel, they are by a similar fiction of law presumed 
to be at ttU times occupied with the business of the Crown, 
and therefore entitled to precedence in the courts. This, to a 
barrister of ordinary efficiency, is an important personal advan* 
tage. It enables him to bring on his motions to a speedy 
decision, and thus establishes, for those who etgoy the privi- 
lege, a profitable monopoly of an extensive branch of general 
business. The only exception is in the Bolls court ; where, by 
a regulation of the present Master of the Bolls, the several 
motions for the day are entered in a list according to the date 
of the notice, and called on in regular rotation. There is, con* 
sequently, no precedency among the counsel ; and the result 
(which can be scarcely accidental) is, that in that court, the 
great mass of the very important business transacted there* is 
distributed among the members of the outer bar. In all tho 
other courts a large portion of the general business is with* 
drawn from tho outer bar, and distributed among the privi- 
leged few. In common fairness, therefore, to the profession at 
large, and also to the suitor, who ought to be left as uncon- 
trolled as possible in the selection of his counsel personal 
privileges of this kind, which thus work a detriment to others, 
should be very sparingly conferred. In former times, a silk 
gown was given as an honorary distinction to an already eminent 
barrister, and not as a recommendation to business. Thirty 
years ago» there were only sixteen king's counsel, and since 
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tion of tlieir nptaroiu oonearrenoe ia hit worldl; 
miBOonceptioiu. He wm at all times willing in 
meet a senior or junior saint anywherey but at.tb 
Bethesda, and to liear any thing from their lip 
except an extemporary exhortation. 

It was quite impossible that a person so single 
minded and unsuspecting, should fail to be th< 
firoquent dupe of those sagacious dcTotecs. , It i 
recorded of that ingenious personage, immortoliscc 
as Mr. Dexter in the novel of " (yDonnell/' that h( 
was in the habit, for his own shrewd purposes, o 
keeping close to the Irish chancellor (who is i 
keen sportsman, though an indifferent shot)- upoi 
his shooting excursions through Lord Aberooru'j 
grounds. Every bird that rose was missed by tb( 
peer, and contemporaneously brought down by hii 
unerring companion, who with pretended mortifica' 
tion, and an effrontery of adulation known only tc 
Irish parasites, would bluster about the un&imcss o: 

then the gsnsral faosineM of ths bar has maierisUj dMiested 
Thero are now forty-three; sU, with a lew exoeptions, of Lore 
>Isunen*s ereaUon. The namber has, in fi^t, beoome s( 
exoeenve, that it has been fouud neoesiary to alter the olc 
anraagement of the eourte, in order to sappl/ them all wiUi 
aeata. At the Knglish bar, where pablio opmiou has sonM 
iuiluenos^ there were, at the oommeneeaMnt of the preseul 
year, Mdy twenty«eight kiqg*s ooonseL 
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being anticipated in every shot; and, after a day 
thus turned to good account, would bring back the 
illuatrious sportsman, loaded with imaginary spoils, 
and exulting in his undiminished accuracy of aim. 
It was not only in the fields of Barons-Court, that 
his lordship has been closely attended by men as 
dexterous as Mr. Dexter. He was too obvious an 
instrument not to be surrounded by practised, politic 
cal marksmen, who were ever ^ready, for their own 
substantial objectf, to give him all the use and glory 
of their skill. Having no taste for general reading, 
or solitary meditation, he has dedicated his extra- 
judicial hours to social ease, and naturally fell into a 
companionship with those, who were least disposed 
to shake his faith in his prejudices. It was not in 
the Huguenot.recoUections of Mr. Saurin, nor in the 
colloquial revelations of his calvinistic hosts or guests, 
that a public functionary in Ireland could be ex* 
pected to be weaned of his political antipathies. The 
extent of those antipathies, and their undeviating 
infli\ence upon his lordship's public acts, may be 
collected from a single fact. Among the legal 
appointments in the gift of the Irisli chancellor, there 
are about thirty commissionerships of bankrupts; 
and during the twenty years that Lord Manners 
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has held the aeals, not one Boman Cathdio barritter 
has been named to a plaee. 

When Mr. Dohert]r was latdy nominated to the 
vacant solidtor-generalship for Irdand, Lord Man* 
ners interposed, and for some weeks, refused to 
swear him in. The measure was as unprecedented 
ss the reason assigned ; namely, that the gentleman 
in question, who is of twenty years' standing, was 
too youthful a barrister to be lifted over the heads 
ofcertain meritorious seniors. The principle sounded 
fiorly enough in the ears of the one w two, who hoped 
to profit by it, but it had not the slightest founda- 
tion in established usage. There has been no such 
thing at the Irish Bar as evea a rague expectation, 
that promotion was to be regulated by length of 
standing, and least of all, pranotion to the oflBce in 
question, which may be said to partake more of a 
political, than a legal character. It is only necessary 
to refer to the appointments since the Union ; they 
are as follows : — 

Sir John Stewart, eighteen years at the bar. , 

Mr. O'Orady, (now Chief-baifon of the Exchequer) 
fifteen. 

Mr. M'Cleland, (now Baron of the Exchequer) 
thirteen years at the bar. 
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Mr. Plunkct, (now Chibf-justice of the Common 
Pleas) seventeen years at the bar. 

Mr. Bushe, (now Chief justice of the King's 
Bench) thirteen years at the bar. 

The list doses with the present Attorney-general^ 
Mr. Joy. He had certainly obtained the maturity 
of standing, which has at length been discovered to 
be so indispensable a qualification ; but who, that 
ever gave a thought to the reasons for his appoint- 
ment, does not know that he was made solicitor- 
general in 1822, not because he happened to be a 
sergeant, not because he was wdl-stricken in legal 
years, but because there was in his person a coinci- 
dence of professional and political requisites, which 
accorded with the project of a balanced administra- 
tion : — so far as the question of seniority is con- 
cerned, he formed an exception to the general 
practice. 

Overlooking, however, the objection that Mr. 
Boherty is not old enough in his profession to be 
''a promising young man,'' — ^a grave legal maxim, 
for which Lord Manners has the high authority of 
Mr. Sergeant Flower — I would say that the political 
circumstances of Ireland afford some veiy serious 
reasons for the selection of this gentleman, and the 
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rqection of the cUm of oompetiton that Lord Man* 
^ nen would haTe prefenred. The late porificatioii of 

4 

the Britiah Cabinet has opened nev procpecta to the 
Catholics of Iieland, and (what a wise and eon- 
siderate goremment should never orerlook) has 
iiispiied their leaders with a sanguine and deter- 

i mined forbearanoe. seldom manifested brthedireo- 

i' 

^ tors of a popular bodj. The skill and prudence with 

I which Mr. (V Connell and his coUeagnesiy at the risk 

I of their popolarity, have prevailed upon their ardent 

I eonntrymen to accommodate their temper to the 

\ exigencies of the occasion, justly merited eveiy prac- 

I tical acknowledgment that oould be tendered by the 

new aflminiBCfaoon* 

Next to the final consummation of their hopes, 

the Irish Catholics annex the utmost importance to 

'^•1 the offidsl appointments' of persons in whom they 

j can confide; and most of all in the case of the 

legal advisers of the crown, upon whose individual 

characters, and political tenets, they know by ex* 

perience that the decision of many questions affecting 

their interests depend. But, however sensitivo upon 

this point, they evinced no disposition, at the recent 

crisisi, to embarrass the government, by exacting 

more than could be conveniently acooided. Though 

1 • • ■ • 
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well aware of Mr. Joy's hostility to their cause/ they 
allowed his personal claims to outweigh their wishes, 
and acquiesced^ as a matter of state necessity, in his 
elevation to the vacant Attorney-generalship; but 
farther than this, they could not be expected to go. 
They saw that the goverument was free to choose 
his colleague, and very reasonably considered that 
their feelings and interests should be consulted in 
the selection. Had this expectation been baffled- 
had a political favourite of Lord Manners been 
raised to a condition of suggesting subtle reasons 
for disturbing the public tranquillity by the prose- 
cution of the Catholic leaders, the most disastrous 
results would have ensued; all confidence in the 
professions of the new minister would have been 
at an end. Tlie Catholic Association would have 
instantly exploded, and have been quickly involved 
in angry collisions with the government, fatal alike 
to their own interests, and to the stability of the 
administration from which they have so much to 

hope. These lamentable consequences have however 

• 

been prevented. The spirit of a better and juster 
policy prevailed. Mr. Doherty was preferred ; and 
the measure was no sooner announced than its 
propriety was sanctionod by the public and unequi- 
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▼ocd satisfaction of that body, wUdi it was of such 
▼ital moment to conciliate. 

The mere legal duties of the office to which Mr. 
U ; Doherty has been called, might be easily discharged 

ll ' by a person of professional qualifications much 

inferior to his; but it embraces other duties, de- 
manding requintes of another, and less common 
kind. It ii now notorious that the Catholic ques- 
tion (however opinions may vary upon its relatiYe 
i] importance) is the one upon which the ftXA of 

• administrations depends — and most peculiarly the 
fitte of the present administration. The Catholics 
of Ireland, though not yet arriyed at the maturity 
of strength and influence in the empire which, when 
attained, must ensure an adjustment of their claims, . 
have it at all times in their power to resort to 
^j proceedings incompatible with the continuance of 

their friends in office. Hence the relation of that 
body with the goyemment of the country; at the 
present juncture^ is one of unexampled delicacy, and, 
as such, requires the nicest management in sustaining 
them under the fatigues of protracted hope, and in 
preventing them from confounding ineritable delays 
j with an abandonment of their cause by their pro- 

1 fessed supporters. It would be too much to ei^ect 
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that indications of this latter feeling will not occa- 
sionally break out^ and in forms tliat may render 
it doubtful whctber the due limits of popular dis- 
cusdon have been observed. Upon such questions, 
when they arise^ the law-ofScers of the crown will 
have to advise ; and to advise with discretion, they 
must have something more than a knowledge of the 
law. There must be good temper, good sense, good 
will towards the parties concerned, and a strong 
public interest in preserving the state from the 
embarrassments that would follow a hasty prose- 
cution. These important moral qualifications ^f he 
bo true to the tenor of his past life) will be found in 
Mr. Dohcrty's official character; and along with 
them, a great practical skill in winning over the 
tempers of others to a given object, which eminentiy 
fits him for the task of mediating between the 
occasional effervescence of his Catholic countrymen, 
and the literal rigour of the law. He will also— 
but I have pursued the subject &r enough, and in 
dwelling so long upon it I fed it to be only an act 
of common justice to an estimable individual to 
record the opinion of the Irish public upon the cruel, 
but unavailing attempt that has been made to 
mar his prospects, and to bring discredit upon the 
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fc I The Toioe of the oonntry, in which Mr. Doherty 

is best known, has rottained him through this impor- 
\ ■ t«nt crisia of hia life. The ical with which his case 

waa taken up by the Iriah community, though a 
merited, waa a moat eaaential acnrice, and claims 
at hia handa every poasible public return that ho 
can make. He may peraonally forgiye the Irish 
Chancellor for the wrong inflicted on him ; but for 
the aake of othcn, if not for hia own, he must bear 
it keenly in his memory, and, atimulated by the 
recoOcction, make hia fhtore conduct a practical 
jl / * refutation of the pretexta for crushing him, and 

ji I thcreliy afibrd an unanswerable justification of tlie 

goYemment that placed him where he is, and of 
the public that so warmly approved of the choice. 

^ I What is expected fifom him aa an officer of the 

crown I have already intimated; but he will have 
other and more comprehensive opportunities of 

I j letorting upon Lord Manners his public services. 

He will shortly resume his seat in the House of 

Commons, under circumstances that wiU secure for 

him an effective co-operation in every salutary 

I measure that he proposes; and he must not allow 
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the indolence of success, or a groundless diffidencei 
to restrain him from turning liis facilities to a 
useful account. Hitherto he has prudently ab* 
stained from trusting his * reputation to the pre- 
carious effect of sample-speeches ; and his continued 
abstinence will be justly applauded, if he aspires 
to the better fame of making the statute-book 
speak for him. 

I have heard that he has, for some time past, been 
meditating a simplification of the Irish bankrupt- 
law. This is a favourable omen ; but his ambition 
to be of service must not be limited to matters of 
subordinate moment. It would be neither easy nor 
in place, to enumerate here the various legislative 
wants of Ireland; but I cannot avoid suggesting 
that there is one subject of the highest national 
interest as yet unappropriated by any Irish member, 
and holding out an assurance of the lasting impor- 
tance that follows public services to any competent 
individual who shall make it his peculiar care: I 
allude to the civilization of the Irish criminal code. 
Such a project would be immediately within the 
scope of Mr. Doherty's studies and experience; 
much of the first and most deterring labour of the 
task would bo saved by the adoption of Mr. PeeFs 
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general plan, while enoiigh would remaiii in the 
modifications required bjr the particular atate of 
Lriah loeietj, to give the undertaking a higher 
character than that of e aerfile inutatioiL* 

■ Mr.IMiartybMamaOhii^Juflkiofihaeouriof OoauDon 
Fkasia 1631, and hdd tha* ttOot iffl hk dMib, iriiioh look 
pieoa In tho yiar iaao» 
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ON THE COMPLAINTS IN AMERICA 
AGAINST THE BRITISH PRESS. 

[FxBEUAETy 1681.] 

It may not be known to all our readers that seTeral 
citiient of America^ addicted to writing books, or, 
like ourselves, to the less ambitions composition of 
periodical articles, consider themselves to be in a 
state of declared and justifiable hostility with the 
British press, for what they call '' the indiscriminate 
and virulent abuse,'' which it has lately heaped 
upon their country ; and that, in consequence, some 
very angiy appeals and remonstrances, and retalia- 
tive effusions, have been sent forth, to expose the 
extreme injustice and illiberality, with which their 
unoffending republic has been treated on this calum« 
niating side of the Atlantic. 
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The Tanitf, or at letst the Tiews, of the writen to 
▼hom we alladey Mema to hare taken rather a ain* 
gnlar toriL Heretofore a aelf-aoflksie&t and inritable 
aathor'a firrt ambitkm waa to create an eztraor- 
dinaiy bnatle about fainiaeif, and be aooordinglT^ aa 



U I'j often aa the fit waa on bim, loodly called upon the 

' ' world to become a partj in hia personal aqnabUea 

and fantastic resentments; but tbe present race of 

/ i ' paper-warriors of Boston and Philadelphia, magna* 

'1 



. nimonsly dismissing all consdoosness of tbemsdvesj 

]\\\ are displaying a more expanded firctfnlness, as 

assertors of tbeir country's reputati<m: and lest, 

we suppose, their sincerity should be questionec^" 

they haye entered into their patriotic animosities 

i: I' with all the blind and morbid leal, and all tbe petty, 

I punctilious susceptibility of affront, that might hare 

been expected from the most sensitiTC pretender to 

genius, wbile defending his own sacred claims to 

admiration and respect. 

If the questions at issue were confined to the 

respectiTe merits of Mr. Walsh, the great American 
appellant, against the calumnies of English writers,' 

* An Appeal from ths Judgmsnts of Great Britain reepset- 
ing the United States of Aaerioa. Plvt ibst, oootaining sn 
Hielerioal Ontfins of their Merits sad Wroogi as Oolonies 
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and oar principal periodical reviewB, which be so 
bitterly arraigns, we should leave the belligerents to 
fight out their differences in a course of harmless 
missile warfare across the Atlantic; but we can 
perceive fiom the tone of Mr. Walsh's book, and of 
his Boston reviewer,' that they have taken up the 
affair in a spirit far exceeding that of an ordinaxy 
literary quarrel. They have laboured hard to im- 
press upon America^ that she has become in this 
country the object of systematic hatred and con- 
tumely. Many obsolete questions have been re- 
vived for the mere purpose of exasperation, and 
discussed in a tone of the fiercest recrimination. 
We have hints, not of a very pacific kind, of the 
consequences that may accrue to England firom her 
perverse insensibility to the merits of the United 

States. These topics, and the inferences extorted 

• 

from them, are throughout supported by considerable 
exaggeration, and occasionally, we regret to observe, 
either by direct falsehoods, or by suppressions that 



and Strioiores upon the Calumnies of British Writers. By 
Boberfc Walsh, Junior. Seoond edition. Philadelphia, 1810, 
Svo. pp. 512. 

■ Korth American Boriew and MisoeQaneous JoamaL New 
series, No. 11. April, 1880, Boston. 
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amount to fidiehoodi; ao thai were it not for our 
confidence in the better aenae and infiumution of the 
oommonitj which thoae prodoctiona are deaigned to 
inflame, we ahould expect to find every American 
that poaaeaaed a apark of national pride, burning to 
retaliate upon ua, hj acta of more aubatantial ven- 
geance than verbal repriaala, for the inaolcnt and 
unmanly aarcaama againat hia country, that he ia 
taught to believe haa been of late the fiivourite 
occupation of Engliah writera. 

We profcaa to take a very anxioua intereat in all 
that relatea to America* The Boaton reviewer 
deridea the notion of the endearing influence of- 
oonaanguinity ; but we fed it in all ita force. We 
have not enough of hia philoaophy to forget, that 
the community which be ia aeeking to inflame 
againat ua, ia principally compoaed of the children 
of Britiah aubjecta — that our fathera were the 
countrymen of Waahington and Franklin. We can 
never bring ouraelvea to oonnider the land of their 
birth aa abaolutely foreign ground. Many gene- 
rationa muat paaa away, and great viciaaitudea in our 
mutual aentimenta and relationa mark the doae of 
each, before a conteat between America and England 
can be anything elae than what the late one waa 
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of the ** calorific wigi ** of our EUenborougha and 
Eldons. It commemoratet the cheapness and purity 
of the administration of justice in America, and 
exposes the expense and delays of the Bngliah 
Court of Chancery. 

The reyerend and ** malignant contributor '' ex- 
tracts the details of Mr. Hall's visit to Mr. Jeffer- 
son, and Mr. Fearon's to Mr. Adams, both tending 
to increase our admiration of those respectable 
Americans. 

He agrees with Mr. Fcaron that the indolence of 
the American character is a proof of the prosperity 
of the country. He gratifies his ''personal ani- 
mosity" by expressing his ''real pleasure'' in 
citing Mr. Bradbury's attestations to their indepen- 
dence and hospitality, and Mr. Hall's, to the good 
sense and courtesy prevailing in their social circles-^ 
to their extraordinary liberality to strangers in pecu« 
niary transactions-^and to "the gallantry, high 
feeling, and humanity of the American troops /' and 
finally, the libeller vents some encomiums upon the 
religious habits of the American people, and the 
great respectability of their clergy. 

Here is praise enough, one should think, for 
national vanity of an ordinary appetite; but Mr. 
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Smith haa bad the arrogance to glance at two little 
fiu^ta, upon the first of which the Boston critic 
seems particularly sore — the scantiness of their 
native literatur e and the institution of slayeiy, the 
greatest curse and stain upon a civilised commu- 
nity ; and this foul proceeding on the part of the 
reverend reviewer has cancelled all the merit of his 
• previous panegyric. 

We had intended to have taken one of the papers 
in another periodical journal which has proved 
equally offensive on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and to have given a similar summary of its contents; 
but the specimen we have selected of an article 
pre-eminently stigmatized for its injustice and illi- 
berality, will be sufficient to satisfy every rational 
Englishman or American that very little depen- 
dence is to be placed on those directors of public 
opinion in the latter countryi who assert that it has 
been the subject of ''indiscriminate and virulent 
abuse" in this. 

The North American Review, in a long episode, 
arraigns the English writers and politicians (indud- 
ing Mr. Bentham and Lord Orey) for their pro* 
found ignorance of some important peculiarities in 
the government of the United States. Assuredly, 
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• 

we may with equal truth retort the accusation, and 
express our astonishment that Mr. Walsh, and the 
conductor of the Boston Review, both of whom 
passed some years in England, should have returned 
to their own countxy, so singularly unacquainted 
with the most notorious characteristics of our con- 
stitution, and with the consequences as manifested 
in the political sentiments of our people. Did they 
never hear, that our firame of government was com- 
pounded of monarchical and republican elements? 
that these elements were in a state of ceaseless con- 
flict ? that every Englishman, who arrives, or thinks 
he has arrived, at the age of discretion, makes it a 
point to extol the one, and decry the other, accord- 
ing as his education, or temperament, or interests 
throw him into the ranks of either of our great 
contending parties? Are they not awaite that in 
this fierce intestine war of opinion, which has been 
now for a couple of centuries raging among us, the 
highest pei*8onages of the land on the one side, and 
the most sacred rights of the people on the other, 
are daily assailed with the most virulent abuse and 
ridicule? 

During their residence in England, did they never 
throw their, eyes over the columns -of one of our 
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ranting patriots, or orer tlie an^aoobinical effbnons 

of a ministerial declaimer ? Did they nerer pass by 

one of onr caricatore shops, where kings and queens, 

i|| ministers and oppositionists, judges and Ushops, and 

eveiy man, woman, and child, who has the good 
fiirtnne to be of sufficient celebrify for the purpose, 
are regularly gibbetted for the entertainment of a 
people, who consider one of their most glorious 
privileges to be that of laughing at their superiors? 
r Did these enlightened obsenrers of British manners 

never disoorer, that it is one of the customs of our 
country to tolerate all this, and that the most prc^ 
minent objects of those attacks are, for the most 
part, among the first to enter into the spirit of the 
joke against themselTes? And if the United States 
of America now and then happen to come in for a 
share of the wit or scurrility that is going, do they 
not perceive that it is in reality a tribute to her 
importance, and that she may safely leave her quar« 
rel in the hands of the admirers of republics among 
us, who will not fitil in due season to retaliate with 
equal venom, if not equal wit, upon some of the 
popular butts of the day — ^the Bourbons, or the 
Holy Alliance, or the august representative of what 
is most monarchical in the eyes of men, the Emperor 
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of all the Bnssiaa. Sorely a momenta reflection 
\ might liave ahown them that^ on auch occaaiona, 

I ailence and good-humour are the only effectual 

I weapona of defence, and that no wiae and aober 

American ahould feci aerioua alarm for the character 
and dignity of hia nation, eyen though a Scotch 
critic ahould make unreaaonably light of Mr. Joel 
Barlow'a inapirationa, or becauae Mr. Sydney Smith'a 
pen, in an hour of thoughtleaa gaiety, addreaaed 
aome worda of firiendly admonition to the United 
Statea of America, under the homely appellation of 
" Jo9athan/' Yet auch are among the provocationa 
that have called forth Mr. Walah, aa the protagonist 
of hia "calumniated country,^' that ho may ''if 
poaaible arreat the war, which ia waged without 
atint or intermiaaion upon ita national reputa- 
tion/' 

However irrational thia extraordinary aeuaitiveneaa 
may bCy we auapect that the aecret cauae of it may 
be eaaily diacovcred. 

Wc have had occaaion to mingle pretty freely with 
American travellera in thia, and other countriea of 
Europe, and to atudy their aentimenta and mannera 
with aome ahare of attention. Among them we 
found aeveral who might be compared with the beat 
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I tpecimens of the best dasiet of any community that 

' I can be named — accomplished gentlemen and scholart, 

) j who had crossed the seas for the honourable purpose 

< I ] of enlarging their Tiews, and trarelling down their 

prejudices, and whose conversation afforded infinite 
stores of interesting information, and manly specu- 
lation. They were distinguished by manners happily 
r t composed of frankness and refinement, by great 

\'i\- ardour in the pursiiit of practical knowledge, and by 

1; -; ] a deep, but temperate preference for the institutions 
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of their native country. The greater number, if not 

all of them, hare returned to America, where their 

rank and acquirements predestine them to share in 

I \ ^ the conduct of public affairs, and where we sincerely 

trust, that their better influence will prove a correc- 
tive to the baneful doctrines of such men as Mr. 
Walsh and his Boston coadjutor. But others, we 
must add, were persons of a very different stamp. 
t They were vulgar, vaiuj and boisterous ; their acquire* 

( ments were common-place and limited. Their con- 

versation was made up of violent declamations 



j ; against slavery {Ameriei monarchy) and as loud 

I j assertions of the superiority of America over all the 

; ' countries of the globe. This latter feeling, pushed 

! 



to the utmost verge of extravagant pretension, is 
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(according to the concurring testimony of travellers) 
a prominent trait in the second-rate American 
character; and, when encountered either by argu- 
ment or ridicule, or what is worst of all, by facts, 
seldom fails to provoke such angry remonstrances 
as those of the plaintiffs in the present action of 
slander against the writers of Great Britain, In 
their own country, indeed, this national prepossession, 
being rarely exasperated by resistance, does not 
always swell beyond the bounds of a buoyant and 
harmless self-complacency, a little offennve perhaps 
to strangers, but there the matter ends : it is only 
when an American of this class comes to Europe, 
more especially to Great Britain, and finds himself 
daily confronted by men who resolutely contest his 
claims, that his admiration of himself assumes the 
inflammatory form of unmeasured hatred and rude- 
ness to those who have the audacity to prefer 
themselves. 

This irritable and exaggerated self-love arises 
from a striking peculiarity in the foundation of an 
American's national vanity. Other nations boast of 
what they are, or what they have been — ^but a true 
citisen of the United States exalts his head to the 
skies in the contemplation of the vutueb grandeur 
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of hii oountry. With him the pride of pedigree is 
reFened. Others cUim respect aad honour through 
a line of renowned ancestors; an American glories 
in the achievements of a distant posterity. Others 
appeal to history; an American to prophecy. The 
latter modestly calls on ns to discount his predictions j 
and, on no better secority, to hand him orer the 
full amount in ready praise. His visions are like 
those of the Trojan prince in Elysium, gasing with 
anticipated rapture on the passing forms of his 
illustrious descendants. You mus^ beware how you 
apeak of a worthy native of Kentucky as the son 
of a respectable planter. No, no, " You don't catch 
the thing at all.'' He is to be considered and duly 
Tcnerated as the great-grandfather of some immortal 
warrior, or legislator, or poet This system of railing 
a fictitious capital of renown, which his posterity is 
to pay off (an invention much resembling our 
financial anticipations) is the secret of an American's 
extraordinary pretensions, and of his soreness when 
they are not allowed. With Malthus in one hand, 
and a map of the back settlements in the other, he 
boldly defies us to a comparison with America, as 
•he is to be, and chuckles with precocious exultation 
ofer the splendours which the '' geometrical ratio" 
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is to shed upon her story. This appeal to the future 
is his never-failing resiource. If an English traveller 
complains of their inns, and hints his dislike to 
sleeping three or four in a bed, first, he is a calum« 
niator — and next, he is advised to suspend his 
opinion of the matter, until another century shall 
demonstrate the superiority of their accommodations* 
So in matters of literature and science — ^if Shakspeare, 
and Milton, and Newton be named, we are told to 
wait — ** wait till these few millions of acres shall bo 

» 

cleared, when we shall have idle time to attend to 
other things— only wait till the year 1900 or 2000, 
and then the world shall seo how much nobler our 
poets, and profoundcr our astronomers, and longer 
our telescopes, than that dccrepid old hemisphere 
of yours could produce.'' 

This propensity to look forward with confidence 
to the future exaltation of their country, may, in 
the abstract, be natural and laudable : but when the 
Americans go farther, and refer to that wished-for 
period as one in which the comparative glory of* 
England shall be extinguished for ever, they allow 
themselves to be betrayed into hopes at once 
unnatural and absurd* Let us admit that their 
proudest predictions shall be fully accomplished— V 
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tbat the day is to oome, when the immenie northern 
continent between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
shall be all their own— an assemblage of contiguons 
^circles of independent states, each a kingdom in 
itself, and the great federal compact, like a vast . 
drcumference, binding them . together in strength 
and nnion-^tlie whole the residence of countless 
millions of free and enlightened Americans. Let us ' 
imagine the time arrived when American fleets shall 
cover every ^ea, and ride in every harbour for the 
purposes of commerce, or chastisement, or protection; 
when the land of America shall be the seat of all 

that is most admirable in the eyes of men^-of 

freedom, learning, taste, morals. Let us farther 
suppose, that when all these are 'throned in the 
West,'' old England, sinking beneath the weight of 
years, and the manifold casualties by which the 
pride of empires is levelled in the dust, shall have 
''fallen from her high estate,'' — in that day of her 
extremity, what is the language which an English- , 
man, remembering the deeds of his ancestry, might 
hold to an American, who should too exnltingly 
boast of the supmor grandeur of his country? 
Might he not truly and justly say, '' America has 
reason to be proud, but let her not forget the source 
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whence she derived that original stock of glory 
which she has laid out to such admirable account. 
Who were the men that first tamed those barren 
tracts which have since become a garden? English- 
men. — ^Who laid the foundations of those capitals, 
now the emporia of commerce and of science? 
Englishmen. — ^\Vho taught you the arts of navigation, 
which have brought that commerce to perfection? 
Englishmen. — From what code did you first catch 
that spirit of freedom which achieved your indepen- 
dence, and has so happily preseryed it ? From the 
laws and institutions of England. — ^Whcre did your 
infant science and literature find their models of deep 
thought, of exquisite com{)osition, of sublime con- 
ception? In the writings of immortal Englishmen, 
your ancestors and instructors. No, never imagine 
that the most splendid consummation of your 
destinies can give you an exclusive lustre, in which 
the name of England has no right to share. The 
bands of generous exiles, whom in ages past she 
sent forth to be the founders of your race, were her 
sons, and carried the elements of grandeur within 
them. In every stage of their adventurous career, 
the genius of their original country was among them, 
directing and consecrating their eflforts. You have 
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1 right to be proud; but 700 are alto to remember, 
that what 70a make your highest boast, is, after all, 
the good old spirit of British freedom, of which 70a 
are the lineal inheritors. This is an honour of 
which no vicissitudes can deprive her. Let the 
name of England fide away from the list of nations 
— ^let her long line of statesmen, hcgroes, and 
scholars, and 'the man7 wondrous things the7 
did in their da7,' be buried in oblivion — still, 
as long as an empire of Americans survives, 
speaking her language, cherishing her institu* 
tions, and emulating her example, her name shall 
be pronounced with veneration throughout the 
world, and her memor7 be celebrated b7 a glo- 
rious monument.'' 

[ 1 1 Before we conclude, we cannot refrain fix>m 

adverting to one curious topic introduced b7 the 
Boston reviewer, upon which he enlarges, with 
considerable warmth, through half a dosen dosdy 
printed pagei — ^the comparative purit7 of the English 
language in the works of British and American 
writers : our readers wiU readil7 conjecture to whom 

j the preference is assigned. The American stoutly 

maintains that we have no right to dictate to his 
oonnti7 on this head; and that she is, and shall be. 
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I the sole judge of the words she shall employ, and 

the ngniiicatioxis they shall bear. ''That every 
innovation which has taken place since the time of 
Shakspeare, or of Milton, in the English language 
in England, should be recognised as authority, and 
every change which has taken place in the language 
in America, in the same interval, should be stigma- 
tized as a corruption, (he) sees no good reason in 
philology or common sense: it appears (to him) 
mere arrogant pedantry/^ Now really this quarrel 
about words seems, to us, to be silly in the extreme, 
and to betray, on the part of the writer, great 
' ignorance of the subject he undertakes to discuss. 
Certainly the current language of America is to be 
at her own disposal; and she is as free as England 
to circulate as many new, or call in as many old, 
words as she pleases. * But what will be the conse- 
quence of the capricious exerdse of such a right ? 
Wliy, that a particular standard of the language will 
arise in America, differing from the English standard, 
and which English writers and readers will not 
recognise to be authority. It will be in vain to tell 
us that the American innovations have '' good reasons 
in philology and common sense.'' The only question 
we have to ask is, whether our best writers and 
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speakers bare adopted them ; and, if thej have not, 
I I we of necessitj pronounce them to be corruptions. 



■ 

I 



The ntmost concession we conld make in such a 
case, would be to imitate the courteous Parisian's 
obserration on a phrase of Dr. Moore's : '' It is not 
French, but it desenrcs to be so." If these innonu 
tions proceed in either country to such an extent as 
to cause a material diflSerence between the lan« 
guages, how idle to ask which is the better 
English. The better English will always be the 
^ English of the British court and senate, and of 

s dirtinguished British authors ; while the language 



of America, with all its appeals to ''philology 

I i I a dialect. 

}' t If America be ambitious of forming a language 

\ ;, thfit shall rival or supersede the parent*tongue, there 

: f: is indeed one (and only one) mode of accomplishing 

^ her object ; but that she will find to be a work of 

tat more diflSculty than the Boston reviewer appears 
to have suspected. 

When we speak of the period at which a language 

becomes fixed, we seldom annex a very definite or 

accurate meaning to the expression. Its more ordi«> 

I Buy signification we imagine to be, that in gram- 
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matical oonectness^ in elegance, and in rtrength, the 
language has then arrived at its ucmh of perfection : 
but, in this point of view, ve are too apt to confine 
our attention to certain inherent qualities in the lan- 
guage, which, having attained a particular point, are • 
supposed to bp incapable of farther improvement. 
The true modck however, of considering the question 
is, to advert to the genius of the writers, who have 
thus far moulded the language to their purposes. 
The greatest writers in anv language, let them 
appear when they will, fix that language ; that is, 
they leave in their works models of thought and 
composition, which their successors cannot surpass, 
and which are, for that reason, ever after referred to 
as standards of unequalled excellence. They become 
the manuals of students, or, in other words, the 
classics of the language. Now when we say, that 
those writers fix their language, we in reality 
mean, that the mind of their country reaches, in 
their persons, its highest point The Greek tongue 
was fixed for epic poetry by Homer, and, as to 
prose by a group of writers who flourished about 
the time of Socrates; but, had the freedom of 
Athens continued, and her intellect advanced- 
had a race of authors in after-times sprung up, 
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more tablime thia Homers more eloqaent then 
Demoethenee, more profound and imeginetiYe then 
Pleto^ more elegently flowing then Xenophon — no 
matter how many innoTatione the Ufue of yean 
might have introdnoed, these latter would have 
been the fixen of the language ; and innumerable 
words and phraaea in the writings of their predeoes- 
aorsy which are now admired for their purity, would 
pass for obsolete or uncouth. But no such event 
occurred. The genius of Oreece could not surrive 
her fireedom. The successors of the classic age were 
not sparing of innoration ; but the mind that could 
have sanctified the changes was wanting, and that 
noble language whichi in its better days, had been 
pronounced to be a yehide of thought '' fit for the 
gods/' became, in its latter periods, feeble, bloated, 
j ] and deformed ; and, after dragging out a precarious 

enstence, finally expired, some centuries too late for 
its gloiy. 

Now, in this case, (or in that of the Latin lan- 
guage, whose history is the same) we can at onoe 
refer to an unalterable standard of purity: for the 
genius of those countries has run its course, and its 
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jj highest possible attainments are clearly ascertained. 

jli Homer and Plato, Cioero and Virgil, are, in this 

if! 
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respect, fixed upon an eminenoep from which nothing 
but " the oblivion of all thinga'' can displace theou 
But with a living language like our own, it is other- 
wise. While English continues to be written and 
spoken, no one can assert that it is absolutely fixed : 
our classic models, a century hence, may be very 
different from those of the present day ; and we must 
hope that it may be so, for unless we presume upon 
a deplorable d^enenu^ of taste in our posterity, it 
will be a proof that the mind of England gathers 
strength as it moves along. Deeply as we venerate 
the names of Shakspeare and Milton, we must not 
forget what a glorious event it would be in our his- 
tory to give birth to spirits that could soar above 
them, and whose higher conceptions would require 
to be conveyed in expressions of yet undiscovered 
brilliancy and vigour. 

But it is only by great writers that any permanent 
and authoritative innovations can be made. In order, 
therefore, to give a general currency to the fluctu- 
ations of our language that may take place in 
America, it is indispensable that she shall produce 
writers surpassing in genius every contemporary 
and preceding author of Great Britain. As long as 
the productions of this country continue superior, or 
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equaly they will be retorted to Iqr natiTet and ttraa* 

gers as the fonntains of the language. Of this 

privilege Amerioa cannot deprive us by any sullen 

I 1 rejection of the novelties we may introduce, or by 

coining new terms for the uses of her citisens, with 
the pompous imprenion of " philology and common 
sente." Her language, to be entitled to precedence, 
must make its claim through generations of Ameri- 
can writers, more divine than Shakspeare, deeper 
and more comprehensive than Bacon, more sublime 
than Milton, more '' winning wott" than Additon, 
more tersely sarcastic than Junius, and more excel- 
lent, in their respective kinds, than the many admi- 
rable masters of the British tongue that have fol- 
lowed, and (we trust) are yet to come — then may 
America, with some reason, contest our right to con- 
trol her phraseology; but until that period shall 
arrive, her critics must not be accusing us of 
'* mere arrogant pedantry,'^ because we make the 
language of our scholars and men of genius our 
standard of English diction, and are determined 
to exclude from our lips and books every obsolete 
or new-fangled dialect, that may bear local sway 
on the plains of Kentucky, or at the sources of the 
Missouri. 
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Should these and the preceding observations 
chance to fall under the eye of an American, he 
may, perhaps, imagine that we, too, have been in* 
dulging in oflTensiTe animadversions upon his nation ; 
but we sincerely assure him, that we have no inten- 
tion to offend. We think that America is doing 
wonders, and we most heartOy congratulate her. 
We cannot for an instant doubt, 'that the formation 
of a great empire, resembling in its best points the 
best times of Great Britain, must prove an auspicious 
era in the history of the human race. A commu- 
nity, provided with ample resources against an end- 
less increase of members, and ex^joying a free bar, a 
free senate, and a free press, if true to itself, must 
do great things. But America is yet in her infanqr, 
and must not, like a froward child, bom to a great 
estate, and the dupe of domestic adulators, imma- 
turdy assume the tone and pretensions of a riper 
period; she must be docile and industrious, and 
patient of rebuke that conveys instruction. She must 
not talk too much of her glory, till it comes. She 
must not make line speeches about freedom, while a 
slave contaminates her soil. She must not rail at 
English travellers for visiting her cities and planti^ 
tions, and publishing what they see. She must not 
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be Bngrj with Lord Qrej for calling Mr. Fearon '' a 
gentleman /'* and ahe poaitiYely moat not be fretting 
herself into the prepoaterooa notioni that there exista 
in this country an organised conspiracy against her 
literary fame. There is no such thing. For our- 
■etreay we can say, that on a late occasion, we felt 
unfeigned seal in offering a rolnntai^ tribute to the 
memory of an American man of genius;' and that 
we shall be at all times ready to resume so pleasing 
an office; while, on the part of others, we can refer 
to the uniyersal praises now bestowing upon the 
elegant productions of Mr. Waahington Inring^ as a 
proof that American talent has nothing to apprehend 
fiom the imputed jealousy and iiquatice of English 
criticism. 

« *6^ii<bMMHasIiOfdOfqroaIbVssraL*--^VorthAiiisi^ 
Berisw.'* 
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ON GERMAN CRITICISM. 

[Arui^ 1881J 

It was our lot, when we entered the world aome 
twenty years ago, to have brought with us a little 
oode of taste in matters of literature, collected from 
the perusal of models that we were then taught to 
believe had been formed upon the true and unde- 
viating principles of human nature* We allude to 
the compositions of the best eras of antiquity, and 
to those productions of the last two or three cen- 
turies, by which the authors, in the spirit of noble 
competition, have rescued the genius of their respec- 
tive times, and countries, from the imputation of 
degeneracy. Whenever those works proposed to us 
examples of what was instructive, or affecting, or 
admirable, in the form of fictitious representations, 
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we folloired the fortunes of the heroes ct the story 
with the deepest interest, beeause wc oould, without 
an effort, comprehend the full measure of their 
claims upon our sjrmpathj. All the finer passages 
ci the epic narratiTes of antiquity are appeals to 
the natural emotions of the human breast The 
lore of country — ^the anguish c^ exile — the vicissi- 
tudes of great dynasties— heroic intrepidity in battle, 
and in council — ^the instincts of natural piety — ^the 
endearments of friendship— and the sorrow that can 
never weep enough, when the objects are no more; 
— ^these, and the long train of the other social and 
political affections, are the elements of poetic excite- 
ment, wiiich those masterly productions bring in 
happy combination before us : and as long as man 
retains that mysterious faculty of delighting to iden- 
tify himself in imagination with the fortunes and 
feelings of others, no matter how far removed by 
time and space, or how strong his assurance that the 
whole is but an unsubstantial fable, he will lend 
himself to the illusion, he will take pleasure in ac- 
companying the personages of Grecian and Boman 
atory, through every variety of sentiment and situa- 
tion ; and, adopting all their emotions, because he 
reoogniies them as his own, fed* as intensely for 
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the fictitious events of twenty or thirty centuries 
ago, as for the joys or calamities of the passing 
hour. 

Nor is it merely in such passages of those im« 
mortal works, as present us with scenes, to which j 

we mi^ht be ourselves exposed, that we fully appre* 
hend, and participate in, the passions of the actors* 
In the recital of scenes of wonder, as of ordinary 
occurrences, the foundation still is human nature, i 

operating according to principles, known and au« 
thenticated, from time immemorial. The Sixth 
^neid, for instance, is a beautiful and scientific 
illustration of the forms, which the ordinary pheno- 
mena of our nature would assume, if submitted to 
new, and, in point of fact, impossible modes of 
excitement. In the conduct and language of the 
Trojan adventurer, during his passage through the 
realms of eternity, and still more in that of the 
departed beings, with whom this noble episode | 

brings him into contact, we feel the spirit of genuine 
humanity dictating every movement: once admitting 
the mythological creed, by which the fiction is jus- 
tified — allowing the possibility of such particular 
modifications of existence, as form and feature with- f 

out organic life— as moving, sentient^ visible, bat v; 
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unpalpaUe images of what was once a breathing 
substanoe— having ideas without senses — passions 
untamed hy death— -and oonspicuoualj among the 

■ 

ktter, a sad retrospectire attachment to the "glo- 

* fi 

i nous light,'' which is never to visit their dreary 

situations— once admitting this^ we enter, without 

scruple, into their habitation?— and, informed by the 

j^ I . genius of Virgil, can give our sympathy as strongly 

and distinctly to the Meeting groups that throng the 
[j j I banks of the Styx and the Elysian fields, as if their 

h I j interests and condition were commensurate with our 

[' |/ own. It is, in hid, amidst those beings, over whom 



the grave has closed, that the pathetic fancy of the 
bard displays some of its tenderest inspirations. 
His description of the futile efforts to embrace of 
the pions son and the disembodied parent — and the 
prophetic elegy of the latter on the short-lived vir* 
taes of the yet unborn Maroellus, are lasting evi- 
dences of the consummate power, that he possessed, 
and never failed to exercise, of making the hearts of 
his readers keep pace with the' boldest excursions 



;j I of his inventive imagination. 



This is a single example (every dassical reader 
will recall others without number), of the principles, 
on which the great writers of antiquity proceeded. 
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and hj adhering to which, they have ao well sue* 
ceeded, in imparting to their creations an imperish* 
able interest. Notwithstanding the lapse of ages, 
and the strange vicissitudes of opinion, and of social 
forms that have ensued, we still find our heads and '^ 

hearts as much at home in the midst of the scenes 
thejr record, as if they related to the daily routine 
of our familiar occupations. The secret of this 
fascination (we repeat it) is, tliat they present us with 
human beings, in whose nature we recognise a per* 
feet identity with our own. In the characters of 
ancient fiction, there is consistency and adaptation. 
They act from assignable motives. They speak as 
becomes their condition. They have no fiantastie 
incongruities to startle and perplex us. There are 
no slaves discoursing like demigods — no pedlars 
hawking about quintessential sentimentality, and 
haranguing mendicants by the way-side on the soul 
of the universe, and the fall of empires. So of the 
moral attributes of their personages — ^we can com- 
prehend them at a glance. The question of their 
merits does not ^ome before us in the form of an 
intelloctual pussle. Homer and Virgil had no skill 
in constructing models of inscrutable heroism, whom 
the reader is called upon at once to venerate and 
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f abhor. Thejr preteat u$ with none of those dark 
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and dubious beings, endowed with eonrage, gene* 
rositjr, disinterestedness, exalted enthusiasm, and all 
the other qualifications of u perfect character, except 
that they have betrayed a friend, or stained their 
I ]'•' hands in blood, or committed some other crime, for 

[) which they ought long* since to have fallen under 

the stroke of the common executioner. But this 
old and simple method of engaging our interest, by 
appealing directly to our social and moral instincts, 
' j has of late years been fidling into disuse, and some 

.^, new and very equivocal expedients have been in- 

1 f . vented to supply its place. Among these, the 

; I theories of the German school hold a distinguished 

rank ; and, as we understand that the general adop* 
tion of the principles of that school, by English 
writers, is ardently looked forward to by many as 
the millennium of our literature, we feel induced to 
offer a few remarks upon some of its doctrines, as 
far as we can comprehend them ; and their tenden- 
cies, which are not quite so unintelligible. Upon a 
I aoligect, embracing so wide a range, it will, we fear, . 

be inconsistent with our limits to enter upon minute 
details, and we expect to have many future occasions 
of returning to it; we shall therefore, at present. 
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content ourselves with submitting our observations \\ 

in rather a general form. 

One of the leading peculiarities of the Oerman 
school, is an incessant effort to produce effect by the 
introduction of some high-wrought ^Mission, claiming, 
upon special grounds, an exemption from ordinary 
restraints, and seeking to engage our sympathy, in 
defiance of our moral convictions. The germ of this 
principle, if we mistake not, may be traced to a 
celebrated author of the last century — ^not a Ger- 
man — but who may be fairly classed with the writers 
of that nation — we allude to the productions of 
Jcan-Jaques Rousseau, and in particular to his 
NouvcUe Hdoise. In speaking of this performance, ' t 

we heartily concur with those, who protest sgainst i! 
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its indelicadcs and its perilous tendencies; but in [' 

spite of these and numerous other objections to it, i 

as a mere work of fiction, we cannot help pro- ^ 

nouncing it to bear the stamp throughout of a most 

singularly subtle, profound, and imaginative mind* 

But to praise, or blame it, is not so much to our 

present purpose, as to point out one of its prominent 

peculiarities, which appears to have had a very 

extensive influence upon the literature of modem 

Germany. 
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In the oompoiition of this noTel, the anthor't aim, 
as he informs us himself, was to discard the common 
sfftifioes of external incident and situation, and to 
■npply their place by sentiment. For this purpose, 
ordinarjr sentiment would have been insufficient. 
To produce a continued interest, he saw the neces- 
witj of inflaming the imaginations of his readers, by 
esLhiUting the workings of some impetuous passion, 
and his own temperament decided that that passion 
M ahould be lore : — '^ Je me figurai I'amour, I'amiti^ 

les deux idoles de mon cosur, sous les plus ravis- 
santes images: je me plus k les omer de tons les 
charmcs du sexe, que j'avois toujours ador^/' He 
entered upon his design in a frame of mind, and 
with powers peculiarly fitted to describe, and to 
defend, all the waywardness of the passion he had 
selected for his theme. Though long past the season 
of youthful excitation, his extraordinary sensibility, 
which rendered his whole life a long fever, and his 
intense recoUectipn of the emotions of his youth, 
had, in this instance, completely baffled the effects 
of time. He was still as susceptible of tenderness 
and lo^e as at any period of his exiitenoe; and the 
more so from the oppressive conviction, that the 
day was not distant when age or the grave must for 
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ever dull liis heart againat the endearmenta for \\ 

which it panted. '' D^vor^ (saya he) da beaoin 
d'aimer aana jamaia I'avoir pa bieu satiafaire, je me 
Toyoia atteindre aax portea de la vieillease, et mourir 
aana avoir v&a/' 

In want of a determinate object, and deapairing \ 

to find it, or disdaining to seek it, in a world, with | 

which he had long been in a state of war, this ain* 
gular being passed his days in rambling throogh the 
wooda of Montmorenci, and dreaming of ideal exist- 
ences, in whose purer society he could relieve his 
bosom from the weight of impassioned emotion that r 

oppressed it. These solitary reveries first suggested 
the idea of a romance ; and it is difficult to deter- 
mine how far (had nothing intervened) his creative [^ 

imagination and fervid style might not have pro- j; 

duced a fiction abounding with images of exalted, 
however improbable, innocence and perfection. But, 
in the height of his romantic paroxysms, Madame 
D'Houdetot came across him, and became the object 
of his idolatry, for which he had been searching in 
the skies. Rousseau at last was unequivocally in 
love. His romance was not discontinued, but the 
plan was in part remodelled, and sad work made 
with the original heroine; and here it ia that the 
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»- . * 

r ) writer hat justly expoted himidf to mimeatured 

I veproadL * Madame IVHoadetot, the arowed mia* 

tresa of St. Lambert, was engrafted apon the divine 
Julie, and the author, regardless of the moral re- 



1 
^ I sponsibilities of his situation, summoned all the 
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I' I powers of his elt>quent and subtle mind to soften 

and justify the unnatural combination. Poor Julie 
was permitted to retain her original qualities of 

<* t beauty, sensibility, constancy^ ardour in friendship, 

and filial piety, but was condenmed to assume the 
temperament, and too firequently the language, of a 
Parisian iniriguante. She was now to be ''foible, 
mais d'une si touchante foiblesse, que la vertu sem* 
bloity gagner.^'^ 



* This is not precisely ths sooount that Bousiean givss of 

the mstler, but from the light wkieh the oonfesnons throw 

upon the romaaoe, we hate little doubt that it is the true 

^ ' one ; sad that Julie would have been represented ss ^Sc^** 

as Gisire, if Msdame D'H. had kept out of the way. But the 
sitiiati<m, in whioh he beosme iuTolTsd with this Isdy, brought 
down his imagination from its high piteh of romsntio oontem- 
plation to all the petty and impure details of French intrigue. 
Upon comparing the two worki^ it is quite manifest that, 
whersrer he could, he identified himself and her with the hero 
and heroi ne eren to giring Julie an attack of the small-poi, 
thst her fitce^ by retaiaiiig some tiacss of it, might the more 
wemhis Madsme D'Hcndetoi^s. 
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To ntabliih thU pmdox, ttxat cKastity nuj not 
be eMentikl to the perfectiDn of the female dutncter, 
ii the great scope of the Nourclle Heloise; ud 
however the lawa of aociety, and the good old in- 
■tiocta of the human breaat tomj exclaim agaiiut the 
podtion, the celebrity <iS the attempt hai attracted 
crowds of imitatora. It ia in Germany, where 
writer* particularly pqae themielvea upon the 
novel^ and independence of their conceptloni, tiaX 
the hint hat been moat ardently adopted and ex« 
tended. It were endleM to enumerate the myriads 
of the productions of this school, from Werter down 
to the periodical supplies of sentiment, prepared 
expressly for every Leipiic £ur, in which nature 
and genuine feeling are put aside, and some morbid 
vinonaiy i* made to set up a code of wild and 
licentious metaphysics, to justify his offences against 
the laws of common prudence and decorum. 

In penutng some of the most popular English 
productions of the present day, tt is impossible not 
to observe to what an extent our literature has been 
is system of substituting the tur- 
phistries of lawless passion for the 
Jiose more regular and decent move- 
^peal to our sympathy through onr 
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I 

f j ' moral approlMtioiL In our poeU and our poetical 

! ]; nofd writerty ihia mnovatiOQ has been moat flagrant 

and aystcmatipy and moat snooeaaful, aa far as to be 

read wiUi avidity^ and qpplaoded by the unthinking^ 

i can constitute success. The £MhionabIe notion now 

[T ; I im, that, in a %ork of true geniusi ereiything must 

f j I be made subordinate to passion — ^no matter how 

unnatural or presumptuous a tone it may assume ; 
and accordingly our recent literature has teemed 
with impassioned railers against the decencies of 
I ; ! life — impassioned marauders by sea and land — im- 

passioned Toluptuaries — impassioned renegades— 
;' 4 impassioned striplings — ^impassioned hags — all of 

^ ! them renting furious sublimity upon the astonished 

1 ] reader^ and boldly demanding his profound admira- 

tion, because they hare lost all control over their 
actions and their words. 
I . { But this exdusire taste for foam and convulsions 

cannot last. The works that have of late years 
been sent forth to gratify it, may eojcj a temporary 
celebrity, but they are against the genius of our 
literature, and will never be permanently embodied 
with it. They are excrescences upon a naturally 
healthy body, which its restorative energies, when 
once roused, will indignantly work off. Sooner or 
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later, we shall get tired of eternally lUtening to the 
uninatmctive ravinga of culprits and adventurers. 
The inherent love of order and decorum, that be* 
longs to a civilised community, and to England 
above all others, will bring us back to our old taste 
for higher and better attractions. Let the profes« 
sors of the new school rant as they please about its 
savage graces, and terrific imaginings ; the natural 
and most rewarding propensity of the human mind 
is to seek a refuge from the casualties and disgusts 
of life, in trains of thinking that soothe and elevate. 1 

To assist and direct us in such endeavours is the 
purest office of poetry — ^and the minister of this 
delightful art, who would best fulfil the task assigned ^ 

him, will not hurry ofif our already wearied spirits i: 

to the horrors of dungeons and charnel-houses; he i' 

will rather lift us to some romantic asylum, where, !: 

amidst the enchantment that his genius has spread 
around, earth and its crimes and sorrows may be 
forgotten; or, if he detains us below, and makes 
the human heart, and the play of its inconstant 
passions, the subject of his inventions, he will not 
nauseate us by loathsome pictures of its deformities, 
nor impose upon us by dexterously colouring its 
vices, nor perplex our feelings and judgments by 
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mpUTf and ocmtndicti0ns. The true poet has too 
much dignity and good fiutfa to resort to such base 
contrivances : where a moral purpose demands it, he 
will g^ce at turpitude, occasionally and with re- 
luctance; but in all his noblest representations, 
beauty and virtue will be in the foreground; if 
fortunate, to delight and animate us; if contending 
with adversity, to habituate us to offices of humanity 

by consecrating the tears that we shed over unme- 

* 

. rited calamity. 

But to return to the Germans. Next to their 
perverse advocacy of the cause of irr^ular sentiment 
and passion, we have a word or two to say upon their 
mysticism, and the attempts now making to natu- 
ralize it in England. For ourselves, we must con- 
fessy that we have entered so little into the spirit of 
the mystic doctrines, that we can hardly undertake 
to define them. Madame De Stael was one of the 
I initiated, and if we recollect right, her dashing 

explanation of the subject is, that the German men 
« 1 of genius pass their entire lives in the seclusion of 

:| their studies, from which their minds, every now 

I and then, make " exewnums dam Pu^td/' and that 

I ' the wonders and discoveries of the voyage are duly 

I, recorded upon their return for the edification of 

ii 
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more home-keeping spirits. But we happen to have 

lying before ub an encomiastic article upon German 

literature^ lately published in London, in which this ' 

new system is somewhat less vaguely announced. 

"We willingly and choerfully/' says the writer, [ 

** acknowledge the truth, that there arc deep and 

unfathomable powers in the universe, and that all 

poetry, which pretends to anything more than a 

mere momentary existence, or rather which pretends \ 

» 

at all to life, must rest ultimately, as all life does, 
upon a mysterious basis, that is, and ever must be, 
incomprehensible to the reflective understanding/' j. 

The writer goes on to allege that, in all the great ;| 

works of poetry, though their beauty may have been 
intuitively perceived, ages and ages have passed 
away before the understanding could discover the 
secret of their merits — '' for they were really myste- 
rious, and actually and in truth possessed a myste* 
rious life;'' and he imputes it as a fundamental 
objection to most modem poems, that they liave 
been so reduced to the level of the meanest capacity, 
that they require no study to discover, or critic to 
explain their beauties. 

A little further on he corroborates his opinions by 
the following extract from the writings of 
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Von Hordenberg, in which, though the ezprenions 
may seem obscure, a little attention, he aatures us, 
will disooTcr that there is a deity beneath [the reil. 
'^ In a genuine tale, everything must be manrellous, 
and mysteriously hanging together c y ci y thing riri- 
fied, each in a diflTerent manner. The whole world 
of nature must be wondrously mixed up with the 
whole world of spirits — thus arises the age of 
universal anarchy, lawlessness, and freedom— na- 
ture's state of nature — the time before the world. 
This time before the world presents, as it were, the 
scattered features of the time after the world, as the 
state of nature is a singular type of the kingdom of 
heaven. The world of a tale is the one diametri- 
cally opposed to the world of truth, and for this 
very reason as thoroughly similar to it, as chaos is 
similar to the perfect creation. In the future world, 
evcrytliing is as in the former world, yet altogether 
otherwise ; the future world is the rational chaos — 
a chaos that has penetrated itself, that is within 
itself, and without itself. A genuine tale must be, 
\ at the same time, a prophetical representation, an 

ideal representation, an absolutely necessary repre- 
■entatimi. The genuine tale-writer is a seer of 
futurity. It is owing only to the weakness of our 
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organs, and to our contact with ourselves, that we 
do not behold oursclres in a fairy world. All tales 
are only dreams of that our native world, which is 
everywhere and nowhere/' 

Now, we do not hesitate to assert» that all this 
(and we could select some similar bursts from the 
lectures of the renowned Schlegel) is the very 
quintessence of mystical pedantry, bearing precisely 
the same relation to true philosophical criticism 
that the ravings of Johanna Southoot do to authentic 
revelation. We, however, offer it to our readers as 
a tolerably fair specimen of the luminous form in 
which German minds communicate the treasures of 
new light, which they bring back from their ''er- 
cursions dans PinJiniJ* But to bring the merits of 
this recipe for talc-writing to a more familiar test : 
how would pooif Fielding or Goldsmith Iiave stared, 
if, upon offering one of their exquisite inventions for 
publication, they had been confronted by the awful 
canons of this '' deity beneath the veil,'' to which, 
as tale writers, they were to be told, it was their 
bounden duty to conform. They might have said, 
"we have lived in the world, we have watched the 
conduct and feelings of men of various characters, 
in. various situations, and in moulding our fictitious 
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personages we have nerer lost aigbt of the originals 
that ire saw acting around ns. Upon these obsei^ 
▼ations are founded our notions of what is human 
nature, and in this work they are recorded« The 
qualities are real and authentic ; we witnessed them 
in others, and felt them in ourselves— it is only in 
the combinations that we are inrentors/' 

To this simple profession of their literary tenetSj 
how confounded and perplexed would they hare 
been, if the publisher were to return Tom Jones or 
the Vicar of Wakefield upon their hands to be 
remodeUed, according to the High Oerman prin* 
ciples of composition. '' My good Sir/' he might 
say, "though your production certainly shows 
talent, still the beauties are really so utterly intel- 
ligible that the meanest capacity may comprehend 
them. The thing ii dererish in its way, but it isn't 
* dreamy ' enough by half. Couldn't you contrive 
to throw in a few touches of 'the age of universal 
anarchy,' or of ' the chaos that has penetrated itself.' 
The latter in particular would be sure to take. 
Then if, instead of giving us human nature, you'd 
stick to 'nature's state of nature,' I mean, 'the 
\ \ time before the world ;' if, in a word, you'd make 

your work, what every genuine tale should b^ ' a 
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dream of oar natiye worlds which in everywhere and 
nowhere/ I shall be ready to enter into terras for 
its publication/' 

But to speak more seriously of these fantastic 
dogmas. It is utterly false^ at least nothing but a 
miserable abuse of terms can make it tme, that 
genuine poetry must be founded in mystery. In 
the metaphysical sense of the word it is certainly 
true; but so is everything that can be named, 
founded in mystery. The visible world— our in- 
visible emotions— existence— consciousness— Hdl the 
natural phenomena, within and without us, when phi- 
losophically investigated, baffle our comprehension, 
and turn out in the last result to be strange, unao- | 

countable, and mysterious. But, in this view of the [ 

subject, the position, that the basis of all good poetry 
must be mystery, has no more novelty or truth, than 
to say, that the basis of a good apple-pie, or of the 
best home-brewed ale, must be mystery. In either 
case, the understanding, when pushed for an ex- 
planation, will find it equally impossible to account 
for the particular combioations that form the articles 
in question^ conveying pleasurable sensations to the 
body or the mind; and, however preposterously it 
might sound to descant in pompous terms upon the 
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'' deep and onfitthomable powen^' of a pot of mar- 
malade or a cask of Calvert's entiroi aa the baiia of 
their excellence, we ahould be as much justified in 
auch a mode of speech, as when we speak of the 
'' deep and unfathomable powers of the nnirerse/' 
as the ultimate basb of our poetical emotions. 

But though all things, when metaphysically anap 
Ijrsed, must be admitted to be involTed in mystery, 
the human mind, in its ordinary moods, is little 
addicted to this subtle and fruitless process of investi« 
gation. In the practical detaib of our existence, 
the mystery that overhangs them, never occurs to 
our imaginations. Whethor it be from instinct, or 
from a long familiarity that supplies its place, we 
take appearances upon trust, and act and feel in 
regard to them under the impression of a popular 
belief, amounting to a most perfect assurance, that 
they are, in fS&ct and essence, precisely such as our 
senses represent them. When we gase upon a rich 
landscape, or a human form of surpassing beauty ; 
or when we witness an admirable action, the emo- 
tions which any of these objects excite, derive none 
\ of their power from their mysterious origin. This is 

a subtie topic to which our minds never think of 
adverting. To us, there is no mystery in the 
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impresaiont mftde upon us. The sentiment of idmi- i 

ration, or of moral approbation, is dear, distinct, 
and to every practical intent and purpose, perfectly 
intelligible. The case is precisely the same, when i 

objects come before us in the form of poetical repre- 
sentation. 

. The purpose of poetry is not (as the sticklers for 
mystery would persuade us,) to throw the mind into 
new and undefinable states of being ; and if it had 
the wish, it wants the power : all that it can do is, 
to call up our familiar emotions in a state of higher 
excitement than the ordinary details of life produce. 
This it accomplishes by presenting us with fictitious 
objects, which our imagination adopts as realities ; 
and so far is anything like mystery from being a 
necessary ingredient in these fanciful creations, that 
all their excellence and power (whether they aim at 
representation of external nature, or the develop- 
ment of human passions) consist in exciting images 
and feelings so defined and distinct, that we become, 
as it were, actual spectators and actors in the scenes 
to which they refer. The business of the poet is to 
delight and interest the mind, not to bewilder it; 
and it may be laid down as an undeviating rule, t 

that all his pictures will produce their destined 
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effects, preciiely in the inTene ratio of their raga* 



^1 We have dwelt at some length upon thui topic, 

I becanse we realljr oontidcr it of importance to direct 

the attention of onr readera to the empirical preten- 
sions of the professors and diBciples of this school to 
exddsiTC taste and genius, and to the degradation, 
which must befall our literature, if their flimsy dreams 
should be permanently incorporated with it. In the 
obsenrations above offered, we by no means intend 
to assert that in no case can poetical effect be 
heightened and dignified by mysterious- associations. 
There are nugestic appearances. in eternal nature, 
which at once direct our minds to the contemplation 
of *' the Great Unknown,'' of whose power they are 
the symbols. There are trains of meditative abstrac- 
1; tion, leading to sublime coiiyectures, and appalling 

t doubts upon our final destinies, in which the poet's 

visions catch a glorious awe firom the darkness that 
surrounds them. In these and similar instances, we 
fully admit the sacred influence of mystery, in the 
most extensive meaning of the word : — ^what we pro- 
test against is the perverse doctrine, that, because it 
is a powerful poetical agent^ it must be the funda- 
mental and only one; and that such is the consti- 
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tution of oar nature, that we can never be txvlj 
delighted, except by what we cannot comprehend. 

We are aware that these opinions may give offence 
to some, but our respect for our native literature, 
and oiir anxiety that it should long retain its old 
masculine character of energy and nature, and 
rational enthusiasm, compel us to exclaim against 
the modem efforts to enfeeble and debase it. The 
effects are already visible in the published reveries of 
a notorious fraternity of inland versifiers, and not 
less so in the apologetic effusions of their misguided 
disciples. The latter appear, on the whole, to be 
much farther gone; and when we listen to their 
ravings, we scarcely know whether most to pity or 
to envy them. They are decidedly wild upon the 
subject of their favourite theories; but then their 
delirium, by their own account, is attended by so 
many redeeming ecstasies, that a return to reason 
would, we fear, only prove to them an irre t rievable 
calamity. 

We can collect from them, that their gentle souls 
are endowed with innumerable mystical instincts, for 
which they find provided around them as many vision- 
ary sources of gratification. The lowest objects in na- 
ture teem with ** sanctities'' and ** consecrations/' and 
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t 

I ''▼enenblenesses'' and ''aneartlily reminiscenoet.'' 

\ . To them a pigstj is holj ground. Thej can proa- 

Irate themaelTes in aool-exalting adoration before an 
inacmtable daisy, and diacorer Tolamea of eternal 
tmth in the sublime prorincialisms of pedlars and 
leech-catcbers. Their sympathy with idiots is ex- 
traordinary and unbounded. A ragged ooat impor* 
tuning for a penny, is the beam ideal of created 
beings — a lounge in the precincts of a parish work- 
house suggests trains of as lofty musing, as a walk 
in the groves of Academus. They go forth with 
their souls so attuned to poetic rapture, that the 
most vulgar touch can awaken the sweetest strains ; 
just like this barrel-oigan beneath our window, 
which, while we write, is discoursing a most senti- 
mental ditty, in despite of the coarse and awkward 
hand of the weatherbeaten old tar that grinds it. 
r Surely they must be happy, if to be rich in resources 

can make them so ; for while Old England can sup- 
ply them with a vagrant, or a stump of rotten thorn, 
. , or a pool of ditch-water, to adoiinister to their mys- 

j tical necessities, they can never want subjects of 

profound and ecstatic contemplation. 

That is what comes from imitating the German 
Jiabit of hddiiut '^ oonTenKtMuiinih the air." When 
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we oommenoed, we propoted to have taid a good deal 
more upon these matters, particularly upon Schlegel's 
discoveries in Shakspeare, and his critical theory of 
the '' seminal idea'' of erery work of art ; but the 
want of present limits oUigesus to defer our remarka 
to some future occasion. 
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ON THE WBITIN08 OF QUBVBDO. 



[JvwM, 1881.] 



Feancisoo Di QmevBDO, the great moral aatirist 
of Spain, is leia generally read or spoken of in our 
Uterary eircles than he deierrea, Hia own nation 
boatta of him ai one of her intdlectoal gloriea, and 
Las long since aarigned him hia plaoe beside the two 
modem archpriesta of philosophic langhtei^— Rabelais 
and Cenrantes. 

He was horn at Madrid in 1680 (some acconnts 
faring him into the world ten years earlier)^ and died 
in 1645. His education waa the best that his time 
and country could supply. He entered at an early 
age into the public . service. When the Duke of 
Ossnna was ficeroy of Naples^ Queredo was em* 
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ployed \xj that nobleman in several d elicate com- 
mianona among the Italian states. On one occasion 
he went to Venice disguised as a mendicant ; and as % 

iSur as we can collect firom the scenes of low life in 
some of his comic pieces, it was a character that he 
must hare found little difficulty in supporting. The 
Spanish Court acknowledged its sense of this and 
his other services, by decorating him with the cross 
of the military order of St. Jago. 

The particulars of his biography that have come 
down to us are extremely scanty. What is recorded 
of his personal character is calculated to engage our 
love and respect. He was learned, pious, affec- 
tionate, and incorruptible. His appearance was 
manly and engaging ; his complexion figdr, and his 
countenance teeming with expression. His eyes 
were so debilitated by continual study^ that he 
always wore spectacles. We have seen some por- 
traits of him prefixed to inferior Spanish editions of 
his works, in which we could recognise nothing of 
the above description but the spectacles. 

The most important events of his personal history 
were his imprisonments. When his friend the Duke 
of Ossuna was disgraced, Quevedo was arrested and 
confined Ua the space of three yeaza : at the expira- i 
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tion of which, nothing appearing againat him, ha 
wat discharged. In 1684 he was appointed secretary 
of state to Philip IV. The same year he married an 
aooomplished lady of a noble fiunily ; bat soon losing 
her, he fonnd it necessary to exchange the ranity and 
bustle of a court for the consolations of religion and 
philosophy. He resigned his ofl^ce, and retiring to 
the country, gare himself up to literature and medi- 
tation. From this retreat he was a few years after 
dragged on a fidse charge of having libelled the 
prime minister, the Conde IVOliyares ; and accord* 
ing to the custom of the country, recommitted to a 
dungeon. His estate was lequestrated, his health 
was ruined, and his spirits, previously impaired by 
his domestic calamity and approaching old age, irre- 
trievably broken. The affiur, when investigated, 
proved to have originated in a malicious calumny, 
and the victim was restored to his liberty, and to as 
much of his property as had survived the costs of the 
sequestration ; but the inhumsa objects of his ene- 
mies were obtained, for Quevedo was soon after car- 
ried off by the accumulated diseases of mind and 
body, which the severities of his imprisonment had 
produced or exasperated. 

Such,^' says one of his biographers^ "was the&te 
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of Fnmcisoo Qoevedo, the pride and the thame of 
the Spanish natipn ; a scholar and a poet worthy of 

I 

universal admiration; a man of exemplary probity 

and fortitude, who suffered much unmerited mortifi* { 

cation and distreaa firom the malerolenoe of his j 

countrymen, and languished in the shade of adver- | 

sity, and the gloom of a 'dungeon, while his writings 

were affording delight and instruction to whole 

nations/' 

These facts excite deep indignation ; and particu- 
larly at this moment ought to inculcate a serious 
reflection on the degraded state to which a country 
can be reduced, even though possessing men of 
talents, when there are not laws and a firee constitu* | 

tion to protect them. Quevedo's fate must also 
touch every breast which is faithful to the cause of 
liberty, with an indiguant recollection of that unhal- 
lowed alliance, which, at this moment, is prevented 
only by inability from restoring to Spain the system 
of oppression under which that immortal genius 
languished as a victim. 

Quevedo's works arc numerous, filling, as origi- 
nally collected and published at Madrid, three 
quarto volumes. They consist of serious disserta- 
tions on religious and literary subjects, poetic effu- 
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nous, and hamoroiu productioiis ; of the last of 
wliieh alone we are enabled to speak at any length. 
We have seen a few of his lore-sonnets^ and the 
thoughts, as charged by one of his biographers^ are 
diaSgnred by the quaint oonceita and extravagancea 
I of the Italian amatory aehool. But we hare aeldom 

read versea in any language in direct praiae of the 
writer'a miatresa, in which there haa not been much 
more of the author than the lorer.— rThe beat-con- 
ducted, and perhapa the moat poetical, correapond- 
ence, that we recollect to hare read of in the annala 
^ of fidelity, waa that of the aeparated lorers who agreed 

to look at atated houra upon the moon; but during 
our preaent financial difficultiea, we cannot venture 
to recommend the general adoption of thia practice, 
leat Hr. Vanaittart ahould be compelled to bring in 
a bill declaring auch evaaiona of the poat and paper 
dutiea illegal; a measure which, however necessary, 
might sorely preaa upon the enamoured daaaea of 
the community. 

The principal and moat original of Quevedo*a 
humoroua efforta are hia " Viaiona.'^ 

Cuvier, the cdebrated naturaliat, undertakea to 
deduce firom the amalleat fragment of the akdeton 
of an animal whoae race haa become extinct, the 
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genus^ siie, and other physical distinctioas of the 
creature to which it once belonged. The same 
inductive process may be employed, and we suspect 
with almost equal success, in more general investiga* 
tions; and the peculiarities of detached literary or 
political remnants of a former society, may enable i 

us to infer with tolerable certainty many important 
particulars regarding its moral and social condition* 
Of this the '' Visions" of Quevedo afford an illustra- 
tion. Had all the historical records of the state of 
Spain in his time, perished* the plan of this work 
alone woidd enable us to conjecture that the writer 
must have composed it under the restraining terrors 
of such an establishment as the Inquisition, and of 
such ministers as the Conde D'Olivnrcs. It is his 
chief satirical production; but in sitting down to 
expose the vices and follies of his age, he used most 
especial precautions that none of the extant knaves 
and blockheads should take the application to them* i 

selves. His cardinal maxim throughout (the con* 
verse of the old one) is, ** de vivii nil nisi bonum/' 
For fear the court or the priests shoidd demur, he 
lays the venue in hell. 

My dssign, (at he lays with some nalvett at ths olocs of one 
of his Visions) is to disersdit and disoouatenaaos the works of 
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dazkiMH^ withoat toaiMbliiliig of porMiif ; tad I am Mrtaia 
tliii difoonne will iMftriM iMkoMd % nftii%M iltoaftis of 
none bat tho damnod. 

Tke Tariooa styles of ssturicsl prodactions are, in > 

fact, excellent tests of the progress which the several < 

states, where they hare appeared^ have made in free- i 

dom and civilisation. In the infancj of societies, 
men abose one another by word of month, without 
mercy or apprehension. When provoked, they do 
not spare even their chieftains. Every body remem- 
bers the contamacious invective of Thersites against 
the King of men ; and how all that followed was the 
infliction of a few summary blows of a sceptre, 
administered by the hands of the wise Ulysses. But 
such was the law of libel and sedition in those days. 
The next step is the more formal and permanent 
publication of ridicule or remonstrance, by written 
squibs or dramatic representation. The satires of 
the early Greek stage (the derivative of the name) 
are examples of the latter. Their merit was their 
▼irulence and personality. This goes on for a while ; 
and as long as the ingenious author confines himself 
to sneers or calumnies against an inoffeniiye neigh- 
bour, the higher orders are lavish of their applause. 
Mid heartily ahake their sides in unison with the 
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populace. But poets are complexionaUy ii 
and when at all encouraged, liave a vondrous pro- 
pensity to take petulant fireedoms, in the way of their 
art, with their superiors. Upon this, however, mat- 
ters are altered — and the latter, who heretofore liked 
a good joke of all things, soon discovered, that to be 
laughed at themselves has a direct tendency to pro- 
duce a breach of the peace. The poet is, therefore, 
muscled ; or if he attacks the private feelings of any 
eminent characters, save philosophers and demigods, 
he is chastised as a calumniator. Such productions 
as the satirical comedies of Aristophanes mark this 
stage. A similar progress might easily be traced in 
other countries. In all, the tone which wit and 
indignation assume is precisely regulated by the per- 
sonal consequences that may befall the author ; that 
is, by the power or the disposition of the patrons of 
the vices he assails, to punish him for his impertinent 
exposure of them. The slavish compliments to 
Augustus and Meoenas, in the satires of Horace, 
throw as much light upon the degradation of the 
once haughty Rome, as the most authentic history. 

Quevedo's precautions to keep his person at large, 
took a different turn. He formally protests against 
entertaining any design to intermeddle with livii 
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manners; and with infinite eonrtesjr and discretion, 
lays the scene of his Visions in regions with whose 
inhabitants the ministers of the Spanish king, and 
the fiuniliars of the inqnisition, would not, for their 
own sakes, profess to foel any community of charac- 
ter or interest. He scorns to talk scandal of any 
who may yet lire to repent and reform. The seal 
of damnation must be npon them before he yentures 
to make free with their reputation. The first stroke 
of Queredo's pen sends the reader to the devil ; but 
he actk>mpanies us himself, and makes us feel won- 
derfully at home. With such a companion, if it 
were not for the name of the thing, one would almost 

as soon take a trip to H for change of scene, as 

to Cheltenham or Brighton. The Visions are a 
sort of infernal guide. The dead of aU climes and 
ages pass in review before us, and are made to dis- 
course, in a most agreeable and edifying manner, 
upon the crimes and follies of their earthly career. 
The principal groups consist of physicians, attorneys, 
catchpoles, necromancers, buffoons, pastry-cooks, 
astrologers, lovers, barbers, poets, decayed beauties, 
devils, and duennas. The scenes and dialogues are 
as miscellaneous as the Characters; and so must be 
oar observations. Cbevedo's descriptions are strong 
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and unrefined, and, according to the fashion of his 
timci and of all ages in which taste is not generally 
diffused, incline to burlesque, and turn a good deal 
upon the merciless exposure of physical deformity 
and distress. His wit is as poignant, and often, 
though with more excuse, as gross as Swift's; but 
there are occasional gleams of sensibility and imagi- 
nation to which Swift was a stranger. The follow- 
ing introductory sentences (for example) to the 
Vision of " Hell,'' appear to us to possess all the 
pastoral elegance and serenity of one of Boccado's 
or Isaac Walton's stilly landscapes. 

One plestsnt night in autanm, wh«n ths moon thons 
ynrj bright, being at a frisnd*! hooie in the ooontiy, which 
wst most delightfulljr lituatedy I took a walk into the park, 
whers all mj past visions came fresh into mj head again ; 
and I was well enough pleased with the meditation. At 
length the humour took me to leave the path, snd go fiuiher 
into the wood. What impulse carried me to this I cannot 
tell— whether I was moved bj my good angel, or eome higher 
power— but so it was, that in a few minutes I found roywlf st 
a great distance from home, and in a place where it was no 
longer night, with the pleasantest prospect round about me 
that I ever beheld. The air was temperate and mild ; and it 
was no small advantage to the beautj of the pUce, that it was 
both serene and silent. On the one hand, I was entertained 
with the murmurs of cfTStal streams ; on the other, with the 
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whiipariagoftUto oe t t h» biida rfnging >n tU while, tilJwr 
in enmhtion or w^tal^of Urn ethwr h>nnniiW And now* 
to dMW the iutahOily ol our aioolioos and dMiiw, I wu 
grown weuy even of tranqniOity itMlf ; end In thk moel 
agraeahia aoUinda began to wiih te oooipai^. 



And again, in the Viaion of the '' Laat Judgment/' 
in the midst of a ludicroua representation of the 
effecta of the reanrrection-Uast upon the aereral 
orders of the dead — the soldiers starting from their 
graves as briskly as if summoned to an assault— 
the misers peeping out, pale, and trembling, for fear 
of being robbed — ^the attomiea demurring on the 
ground of having got aoula that were none of their 
own — the alanderer diaowning hie tongue— and the 
pick-pocket running away, at full apeed, from hia 
own fingera— an embalmed Egyptian anxiously wait- 
ing for the coming up of his intestines to complete 
Iiis carcase— and an old usurer beside him, inquiring 
whether the moneybaga were to riae with the bodiea 
— with groupa of solicitors wondering among them- 
selves that they should have so much conscience 
when dead, and none at all wliile living; — in the 
midst of all this, we find the writer suddenly swelling, 
£>r a moment, into the highest strain of poetical and 
aio«ldeacription:- 
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At IflDgthy Blciioe being proclaimed, the throne erected, 
and the great dej come— a da J of comfort to the goody and of 
teiTor to the wioked-^the eon and the itan waited at the 
footstool The winda were itiU— the watera quiet— the earth 
in eoepenae and angaith for fear of her children*^— and, in 
a wordy the whole creation in anxietj and disma/. The 
righteoufl were emploTcd in prayera and thankigiv ngi, and 
the nngodl/ in framing shifte and etaiiona to ertennate their 
Crimea. The guardian angeb were near en the one nde, to 
acquit themeelTee of their duties and commissioBs ; and on 
the other were the accnsing demons, hunting for moce matten 
ef chaige and aggravation against offenders. 

The condading eentence of this awful scene ia 
quite characteristic of Quevedo, who never fiols to 
usher in, or dose, the most solemn matter, with 
a joke : — 

The Ten Commandments had the guard of a narrow gats^ 
which was so strait, that the most mortified hodj could not 
pass it without leaving a good part of his akin behind him. 

His humorous style is various, reminding us at 
times of different writers that came after him, who 
either borrowed directly, or were accidentally thrown 

> Milton, a few years after, made a fine use of this sentiment; 

^ Earth ftlt the wound, and Nature from her seat 
Sigliing through all her works gave signs of wce^ 
That all was lest——'* Pabahisi Lost* 
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upon similar trains of faocifal sssodatiou* The 
familiar joke of the ^tient's dying of two doctors 
and an apothecarji which we imagined to hare 
belonged either to Moliere or Le Sage^ was first 
started by Quevedo— unless some more erudite 
detector of plagiarisms can discover a more ancient 
proprietor. 

''Toa must andentand,'* says Dssth, ^thai^ though dis- 
tempered hamottrs inska a msn siek, it Is the ph jsbiaa that 
kSUs him. 60 that, when a msn is ssksd whsl soeh sad saoh 
a ons died o( hs is not prassnUy to nsks answer, that hs 
died of a hnt, a pleoriiyy the phigue^ or the paliy, hat that 
hediedoTthedooior.'* 

The following passage brings to our recollection 
the ^yfiil style prevailing in some papers of the 
Spectator:—- 

SoDMbodj plttbking me behind, I tamed my &oe upon the 
most meagre, meUnoholy wreioh that ever was seen. ''For 
pitj's sake^** says he, ''and as you are agood Christian, do bat 
deliver me from the peneoatkm of thess impertinents and 
babblers that are now tormenting me, and I shall be eternal^ 
obliged to yoa ;** at the same time easting himaelf at my ftet^ 
and crying like a ohild. "And what art thouT said I, ''for 
a fluserable oreatare I am sore thoa ark** ** I am,*' says he, 
"an aneient and an honest man, althoogh defamed with a 
thoosaad reproaohss. Some eaU me Another, and othersi 
Someibody; and, doabtles% yoa eannot bat have heard of 
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mB—%M Somebody taj% criot ono thftt huM nothing to nj lor } 

himtelil TJm Latina oall mo Qmiam^ and mako good hm of | 

mo to fill up linot and ttopgapo. Whon joa go book again | 

into tho world, I pray do mo tho favour to own thajt yon hato | 

ioon mo, and to justify mo for ono that noTor did, and novor r 

willy either apeak or write anything, whatever some tattling } 

idiote may pretend. When thqr bring me into quarrele and 
brawl% I am oalled, fbnooth, a oertain pereon; in their 
intriguea, I know not who; and in tho pulpit, a oertain 
author ; and all thii to make a mystery of my name, and lay 
all th«r fooleries at my door. Wherefore, I beseooh you, lend 
me all the asiistanoo in your power;** whioh I promiisd to 
do^ and so this phantom withdrew. 

If our frieud Moore were in the kingdom, we 

should* have got him to versify the following, which 

wants nothing but rhyme and a lively air^ arranged 

by Stevenson, to appear all his own* An apparition 

of the " days of old *' is describing to Quevedo the 

increasing petulance and insubordination of modem 

young ladies : — 

Will you see a mother now teaching her daughter a lesson . . 
of good government Y ** Child,** says she, ^you know that ( 

modesty is the chief ornament of your eez ; wherefore, be [ 

sure, when you oome into oompany, that you do not stand 
staring the men in the froe, as if you were looking babies in 
their ^yes ; but rather look a little downward, as a fashion of 
behaviour mofo jsuitable to the obligatbns of your sex.** 
''Downward I ** 47* ^ S^* ''Madam, I must beg to be 
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«, 

•leaMd. Tlus waa wall oioiigb In tht daji ot oU, yrb/m tfM 
poor owatttroi kntir no boitar. Ltl tlio mon look dovnwaid 
towuds tho obj of whkli tli^ wort modo ; Imi man waa owr 
origiiia], and il boooiMa va to koop ow ogna upon tho SMttor 
fipoai iHkibh wo oaaM»" 

If we hid found the next extract in Sir Thomaa 
Browne, we ahould not ha>Te thought it oat of place« 
In the leading idea, we reoogniae the propensity to 
draw topica of inatmction from the gntTe, and to 
point a moral aentiment with fine-drawn meta- 
phyaical acameni which pecoliarly deaignatea the 
manner of that writer. Qneredo ia conYcraing with 
Death, who ia fantaatically deacribed aa a female 
apparition, of a thin and alender make, laden with 
crowna, garlands, aceptrea, acythea, aheep-hooka, 
pattena, hob-nailed ahoea^ tiaraa, atraw hata, mitrea, 
capa, embnnderiea, ailka, akina, wool, gold, lead, 
diamonda, pearla, ahella, and pebblea, decked in all 
the cdoura of the rainbow; with one eye ahnt^ 
the other open; old on one aide, yonng on the 
other >— 

I told bar, aayi ha^ thal^ under oonootioD, aha waa no aaoro 
like tho Daatha I had aaan, than a bona ii like a oat. ''Oar 
Daath,"Iaaid,''waarapreaantod with a acytho in bar hand, 
and a oaroaaa of bonoi^ aa oiaan aa if the ofowa had piokod 
H.*— ^Tai^ jMb" Mid aha^ toning ihort upon mb, *I know 
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that teij w«li : bat your dMgn«n and paintan an a paml 

of blockhead!, Tho bonoo 70a talk of axo tho dead, or, hi 

other worda, the miaerable remaindera of the living : bat let 

me tell jou, 70a joonelves make joor own Death, and thai [ 

which 70a call Death ii bat the period of toot life, aa thefint f 

moment of toot birth ia the beginning of joar ezistence : and 

actttall7 70a die livingi and7oar bonea are no more than what 

Death haa epaxed, and oomqiitted to the grave. If thia were 

rightl7 onderatoody ererf man woold find a rn em etU^ mmi, or 

a Deatb*a head, in hia own looking-glaaii and cooaider eteiy 

honae with a £unil7 in it, bat aa a aepolchie filled with dead 

bodiea ; a trath tou little dream o( thoo^ within 70ttr daily 

view and experience. Can you imagine a Death ebewhere, 

and not in 7oar8elv8a t Believe it, 70a axe greatl7 miataken ; 

for 70a 7oaraelvea are akeleton% beCore you know anTthing 

of the matter.** 

We have left ouradvea little apace to notice 
Quevedo'a otber popular piocea. There ia the 
Curioua Hiatory (containing nine nocturnal adven- 
turea) of an intractable young Spaniard, Don Diego, 
aumamed Lovc-uight, who had taken an unaccount- 
able pique againat the aun; and, in defiance of the 
aage remonatrancea of hia friend Amaior, delighted 
to mope, like an owl, in aome darkaome retreat 
through the day, and to aally forth every night into 
the atreeta of Madrid in aearch of romantic encoun- . 

tera^ duly accoutred, againat both aexea, with a i 
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mwcfri and a guitar. The WTenl aoe&ei in which 
this eztoiyagant fanqr involved him, are related with 
xnnch spirit, and the arrangement of the incidents 
managed with all the appropriate bustle and per- 
plexity of Spanish plots. We hare also (to omit 
some more desultory efforts of Qnevedo's humour) 
m longer and more connected tale, entitled the 
'' Pleasant History of the life and Actions of Paul 
the Spanish Sharper, the pattern of rogues and 
mirror of vagabonds/' It abounds with wit, though 
the pleasantry and details have frequently more 
strength than delicacy. It would, in truth, have 
astonished us, that a man of Quevedo's rank and 
I acquirements should have squandered his genius 

upon such subjects as the vices of the refuse of 
Spanish society, did we not recollect the danger, in 
his day, of intermeddling with the irregularities of 
more polished offisnders. We shall offier one specimen 
of his powers of descriptive caricature. The young 
Paul is sent to a seminary in Segovia, kept by 
'' Master Cabra,'' where a scene of starvation opens 
upon him, exceeding all that has been ever recorded 
or invented of cheap Yorkshire boarding-schools. If 
any of our readers have languid appetites, we would 
prescribe this chapter for them, as a more infallible 
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whetter than the ttrongest bitten. We happened to j 

read it for the first time before dinner, and we 
thought the hoar would never arrive. The pro- 
prietor of this aajlum of penury and famine is thus 
introduced: — 



I 



The matter waa a tkaWtODy a mere ihottea herring, or like 
a long slender cane with a* little heed out upon it ; and red- 
haired, io that no more need be laid to saoh at know the 
proverb^ ^ that neither cat nor dog of that ooloor are good f * 
hit eyes almost tank into hit head, at if he looked through a 
perspeotiYo glatt, or the deep wiudowt in a linen-draper't 
thop ; hit note turning up, and tomewhat flat| for the bridge \ 

wat earned awa/ b/ an inundation of oold rheum, for he 
never afliiprded hlmtelf a more oottl/ maladj. Hit heard had 
lott itt odlour, for fear of hit mouth, whioh, boiog to near, 
teemed threatening to devour it for mere hunger. Ilit teeth 
had, man/ of them, forsaken him for want of emplojmenti or 
were hanithed at idlert. Hit neck wat at long at a crtne*t, 
with the gullet tticking out, at if it had been compelled to 
come abroad in tearoh of tuttenanoe : hit armt withered : hit 
handt like a bundle of twigs ; each of them, when pointing 
downwardt, looking like a fork, or a pair of compattet. He 
had long tlender l^gt. He walked leiturel/ ; and if ever he 
chanced to move an/ fatter, hit bonet rattled like a pair of 
mappera Hit voice wat weak and hollow : hit beard both/ 
' and long ; for, to tave charges, he never trimmed it, protending 
it wet to odiout to him to &el the baxber*t handt all over hit 
&ce, that he would rather die than endure it. One of the 
vol.. II. H 
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boji out hii hair. In fidr wettber ha wore a thread-bare oap. 
Hie eaeeook, eome eeid, wae mifamikme, for no man oould UQ 
lie ooloar : eome eeeing no eign of hair npon il^ eondaded it 
wae made of frog*e ekin ; othoa eaid it wae a Bkoro ehadow, 
or phantoDA ; near at hand it looked eomewhat blaok, and at 
a diitanoe Uiiieh. He wore no girdle^ enift^ or band ; eo that 
hie long hair and eeanty ehort oaMook made him look like the 
me eB c nger of death. Eaoh ehoe might have eerred for an 
offdinaiy ooffin. Ae lor hie ohamber, there wae not eo much 
ae a cobweb in it^ the epiden being all etarved to death. He 
put cpdle upon the mioe^ lor fear th^ ehould gnaw eome 
aerape of bread he kepi Hie bed wae on the floor, and he 
alwaje la/ upon one eide^ for fear of wearing oat the eheete. 
In ehorty he wae the enperlatiTe degree of avarice^ and the 
ipeiy ne pUu mUm of want. Into thie prodigjr^e hande I fell 

Quevedo hcs been celebrated for the aurprising 
extent and variety of hia acquircmenta. . He wae 
familiar with the Hebrew, Arabic, Greek, Latin, 
Italian, and French langnagea. We are informed 
that he was intimately acquainted with the classical 
writers of antiquity; well read in the history of 
nations; yersed in the philosophy, rhetoric, and 
divinity of the schools; skilled iii mathematics, 
astronomy, and geography; tinctured with astrology 
and alchemy ; conversant with the beet productione 
of French and Italian literature; and perfectly 
master of his own Castilian tongue. He was, in a 
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word, one of the recorded prodigies of learning. 
Sacli prodigies are rare in the present age, and 
we are not sure that the age is the worse for 
it Incessant readers, as fSur as our humble 
observations have gone, are seldom great thinkers. 
It is a sign of a wise mind to discover betimes 
within how small a compass may be contained all 
that it is essential or possible for man to know. 
The celebrated Hobbes, who had no appetite for 
books, used to observe, that had he read more, he 
should have known less; but he was a deep and 
assiduous student of his own thoughts; and he pre- 
pared ^e way for Locke, an achievement of moire 
lasting glory, than if ho had written a hundred 
treatises " De omnUmi rebu$ et qmbusdam alUs.^* 

We are also rather prone, it strikes us, to give old 
writers an inordinate degree of credit for the quan- 
tity of erudition spread over their works. A good 
thought costs more time and labour than a chapter 
of quotations and learned allusions. Blacc a com- 
mon writer in a good library, to compose a disserta- 
tion on any subject; and with the help of a steady 
ladder, if he bo an active able-bodied man, he will 
contrive to draw oflf as much learning in a week, as 
shall appear the product of a long and studious life. 
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And even in thoee caies, where, by habits of inees* 
nnt. acquisition, the mind becomes so saturated with 
knowledge that in writing or conversation, it is per* 
petually dripping away firom orer-abundance, the 
intellectual labour of such accumulation is by no 
means more wonderful than what we daily witness 
in the ordinary labours of the more active profes- 
sions. What treasures of universal learning, for 
example, might not any of our eminent barristers 
have amassed, if they had devoted to general sub- 
jects the time and thought which they sacrifice to 
the business of their clients I What thousands and 
tens of thousands of printed volumes might be 
formed out of the cases and the piles of affidavits 
submitted, during their professional career, to Ers- 
kine or Bomilly, over every dull particular of which 
they were condemned to ponder with as much in- 
tense deliberation as the most laborious investigator 
of literature and science 1 What prodigies of book- 
learning ever kept their &culties more highly or con- 
tinuously strained than these, or any other leader 
in Westminster Hall; who, besides the solitary 
drudgery of the closet, have to pass their days in 
court, where every power must be for ever on the 
alert, to detect intechnicalities, to fence witli wit- 
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netaeni to pussle or persuade phlegmatic juron, and [ 

to haranpie^ with extemporaneous ardour, upon i 

ercry possible topic in the circle of human concerns 

— from the ignoble items of a tradesman's bill, up 

to the wrongs of violated majesty, or the more 

tender grievances of disappointed love. When we 

think upon these things, and upon the ceaseless and 

exhausting labours of the other intellectual callings 

of the present time, we are obliged, we must confess, 

to regard with comparatively small admiration, or 

surprise, all the boasted examples of extensive 

erudition. 

Son]Q of the ablest men that wo know agree with 
us in these opinions. Their libraries are small, con- 
sisting of the few great authors who thought origi- ' f 

nallj, and are models in their kind. We recommend 
to our readers to follow tlieir example, and to be 
severely fastidious in the selection of their literary 
favourites. 
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POSTERITY, 
[SifTnoBBy 18S1.] 

I 0INBD the other day with a friend who lives at 
Hampstead, and returned to town in the evening 
(for my friend has the good sense to dine at four 
o'clock), by the pathway that leads across the fidds 
to the Regent's Park. As I walked along, congra- 
tulating myself upon residing in a quarter of London 
to which so rural a scene is contiguous, I observed 
a board announcing that the adjoining ground was 
to be let on a building lease. This notice reminded 
me of what I had lately heard with much regret, 
that there was some intention of converting the 
whole of the beautifrd prospect between the New 
Boad and the hills into a mass of brick*work« The 
slightest impulse will send the mind on a long 
journey. 

Frcmi reflections thus casusUy suggested upon a 
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diange that . I might yet lire to witness, I soon 
passed ou to speculate upon the many stranger rero- [ 

lutions that may be expected to occur, as well on 
the surface of the soil, as in the moral and political 
condition of the inhabitants, when I, and all that 
belongs to me, shall be ** among forgotten things/' 
Without stopping to inquire what forms the sur- 
rounding scene may assume to my children and tlieir 
children, I at once pushed on to a remoter point, 
and asked ** what will London be three or four oentu- 
rics hence? What will England be? — ^what her 
power, and virtues, and opinions? Will the men 
of that day look back upon us their ancestors 
with pride, or with coutempt? or will they disgrace 
us by their degeneracy? Will they still be for ever 
waging war upon the French, and taxes upon tlicm* 
selves? Will such things as Holy Alliances be known 
or tolerated; America too, what will she have 
become? Arc. there yet in store a couple of dosen 
protracted wars, and some hundi*ed sea-fights, to 
settle the rival claims of her and England ? Will 
the predictions of the philanthropist be realized in 
Africa? Will New South Wales, after passing 
through successive generations of pick-pockets, colo- 
nists, rcbds, and republicans— will she at last, start- 
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log up in tbe ipirit of ainbitioiis infubordination^ 
and girding her loins with her federal compact, 
. become the seat of empire and renown, the seeds of ' 
which now lie ready for exportation in our gaols and 
transport hulks/' 

These, and similar meditations, occupied mo 
during the remainder of my walk; and before^ I 
reached my own door, I had more than once heayed 
a wish, with the Macedonian conqueror, that, choos- 
ing my oim time, I might be allowed to take just 
one interesting peep from my grare, in order to 
ascertain, not what the then world would say of me, 
but what I should think of it. The last number of 
the New Monthly lay upon my table — I took it up, 
and liaving read the continuation of " Jonathan 
Kentucky's Journal," retired to rest. My brain was 
still busy ifrith the thoughts of the erening — ^I was 
BO sooner asleep than I became, imianier, the Editor 
of '* The New Monthly Magazine.'' In that capa- 
city I fancied myself to be in the act of inspecting 
some papers offered for insertion, when a person oi 
a strange and indescribable appearance, whom I had • 
not observed entering the room, touched my elbow, 
and presented a letter, which he said he had parti* 
eolar instructions to deUrer into my own hands. 



«T6r. M ft trnftll mark of mjr gratitttde^ I hftve deteimined, for 
onoe^ to dopftit from my usual haUitt of silenoa and rotanri ; 
and at jou and m / ofthar anoeston muat doaliUoai ba ourioua 
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Having broken the seal, I turned round to ask if [ 

An immediate answer was required; but the mea- ^ 
8C»ger liad vanished. The following were the con- 
tents of this mvstcriotts communication : — * v 

T0 thi Editor^ tht yew JfwUkfy Magadm. 

Futwrily BaH Aug. Z, SMO. 
Mb. Editorw— I am not iivthe habit of intruding myself on 
the puUio; I am, on the oontrary, by nature, of a pro- 
verbially retiring disposition— yet it is well known, that if 
flattery oould have made me vain, I ought to entertain no 
mean opinion of myself; for not only did Shakspearo, Milton, 
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Bacon, and the few' other British writers with whom I am i^' 

aoquainted, compose their works professedly iather for me j; 

than for their contemporaries, but I am credibly informed, [ 

that myrSiMis of authors besides, of every age and country, [' 

but whose names have never reached me, have had the kind- f 

J" 

ness to express themselvos as peculiarly ambitious of my § 

approbation — and in all the controversies upon their respective i 

merits, have invfrialily referred the question to me as sole and s 

final arbitrator. I have no doubt that several of your literaiy 
friends, both poets and others, entertain the same fikvourable 



opinion of my taste and judgment, and are generously devoting [; 



a 



their time and talents for my instruction and amusement. 

Pray present my compliments to them (I wish I knew their 

names), and say for me, that I am fully sensible of their ii 

liberality, though I may never feel the benefits of it How* | I 
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to get A glimpM of Old Bogbiid in tho 83rd oontaiy, and to 
have ail authentio tpediiieuy howotvr trifling^ of tbo literary 
and aooial opimons of us modoraai I beg leave to inoloae for 
your and tbeir penual, a Urn extiaoU from the last narober of 
one of our monthl/ magaiiiiea— the ' Old Hanpetead.** It 
is conaidered aa <me of the beetHxmdiioted of our periodical 
piibli€atioii8| and iar aapeiior to ito inveterate rival, the 
"^ Higfagate Critie.'* In this judgment I am impartial, for I 
occasionally throw off an artide for both ; but the ^ Old 
Hampstead** has reallj more talent, and, besides, it is vener- 
able to m J imagination ftom its antiquity. It was established 
as &r back as the year fiOdO, when the Hempstead side of the 
metropolis was first becoming, what it now. unquestionably is, 
the centre of ftshion and intellect 

I hope that what I write is perfectly intelligible to you. In 
fiict, I have taken some pains to hit upon the exact degree of 
antaquation that may accord with the style of your age— a 
task for which, I flatter myself^ I am not entirely unfit, as I 
often take up a volume of old Fieldiug, Goldsmith, Junius, 
and that venerable dame of blessed memory to the bvers of the 
marvellous, Anne Badoliffe. I have done the same with the 
IbUowing eztraotsF-ezpunging modernisms, and substituting 
the ancient phraseology wherever I considersd the alteration 
requisite. But, on the whole, our sturdy language wears 
wrell, and has been less affected by the shocks of time than 
many of your day predicted. . 

With compliments to the nineteenth century, 

I am, Mr- Editor, 

Kver your's, 

■ ■ 
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/Vm» tJU (HdHampdnd Magadtntftr A^igudy 8900. 
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When I reside in the eountr/, I am Mldom thrpwn into 
tnini of melanohol/ reflection upon the evanescence of 
human hopes and concenis--or (what is but an extension of 
the same sentiment) upon the general tendency to decaj in all 
the visible productions of uatnrs. The reason, I take it, is, 
that in the case of vegetable mortalitjr, the season of repxo- \ 

ductionso regularl/and rapidlj succeeds— or, to adopt the [) 

expression of a celebrated living poet, " the death of the 
year,** is so quicklj followed b/ a glorious resurrection, that it 
were an idle and fiutidious sorrow to mourn over' what is 
less a loss, than a temporarjr separation. It were as rational 
to pass every night of our lives in bewailing the decease of 
the sun. It is only where the spectator himsdf is on the eve 
of a final removal, either to another world, or to some distant 
land whence he may never return, that such a feeling should 
be indulged; and then, I allow, it is both natural and 
relieving, as we look fur the last time upon the homeliest of ^ 

the £uniliar oljects around us, to heave a fareweU sigh, and 
shed a parting tear. ^ 

But I never pass many days in a large dty, moiv espe- 
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dally in this gigantic metropolis^ where every street and [ 

edifice reminds me of past ages, and is Itself, as it were^ a 

the monument of some dead generation, without being 

forcibly reminded of the lapse of time, and the vicissitudes 

it brings upon the affairs of men. Considered in this view, a 

stately capital, with its gmnd spires, and palaces, and squares^ 

an in the most complete repair, becomes as strong and affect- 
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log an evidenoe of flicMrtality, m if; with old BabgrloDy ii lay in 
ruins aiid dowlatkmy with nothing mr% a hngo noand^ liko 
an ancient giant't graTS, to mark the spot whore all itt gkoj 
was buried. lu either case» the imagination will eqnallj ask 
^ —Where are the bnilderst Where are the old jo7s» and 

hopes, and projects, that once revelled within these wallet 
* Where the now-foxgotten poet, that strutted in the prophetic 

assoranoe of immortal renown— or the joung enthusiast| 
with his burning tows of eternal constancy and love— or the 
founders of the man/ races of extinct opinions, which th^ 
fondlj imagined had been immovably fixed upon a time-proof 
basis t — ^Alas, even their epitaphs are gone! and the sole 
remnants of their former existence, could we discover where 
the/ laj, would be a lew handftils of nameless dust I 

Such v^ere the reflections that passed through my mind in 
rapid but mournful procession, as I looked down the other 
day from the steeple of Primrose church upon the circum- 
jaoent wilderness of buildings. (This noUe structure, if I 
recollect right, was commenced in the last year of the reign 
of Stephen the Third, of glorious memory, am. SOOC, and 
completed in the following year by his illustrious successor, 
Ilcnry the Twelfth, the wisest and most accomplished prince^ 
excepting his present gracious M igesty, that ever adorned the 
British Throne). I had ascended to this eminence in company 
with a friend, hb wife^ and their young fkmily, who had lately 
arrived from Devonshire^ and being suddenly recalled, were 
anxious to bo enabled to say, on their return home, that they 
had seen the whole of London. We were accompanied by my 
ingenious neighbour, the author of ** Iraac*s Letters to his 
Orsai-Orandchildren,'* a writer whe^ in addition to his being 
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a profoand antiquuy, poneatet th« happj Uleot of enliv^mng 1 1 

•Tei7 topic that he touohcty b/ that it yle of geniiiDO humouTy i [ 

in which wo are oonfoHodly to superior to anj preceding age. 
The view wae a glorioue one ; yet my oonstitutaonal mdan- 
oholy began to break out, and I ooold not refrain from mora- I ^ 

ludngupon it. ^ I have a painting (nid I« turning to m/ \\ 

I>evt>nahire friend,) of the scene beneath us, as andeni as ]\ 

the, beginning of the nineteenth centuiy — the good old days 
of Wellington and Kelson. It was then a rund scene. The 
mound over which we stand was, as the name imports, covered ; [ 

with primroses. Hither, on Sundays and holidays, the dti- 
tens of London, or to adopt the simple phraseology of the 
time, * numerous well-dressed persons of both sexes,* delighted 
to resurt. Happy and innocent times ! Mothinks I still can 
see the cheerAil groups moving along in tranquil prooesnon, 'I 

to ei\joy their homely recreation, thoir little children trotting [ 

by their side^ or sporting in the now-made hay upon the \\ 

pUuu, or gaily clambering up the yellow mount, and returning 
each with a glorious bunch of primroses in his hand. Alas 1 
they little imagined what a change a few generations of brick- ' ( 

layers were destined to work upon this spot The site of - 
yonder murky brewhouse was then a delicious tea-garden. In 
the a^aoent lane, then a shady sequestered avenue, in which \ \ 

the grasshopper chirped a welcome to the strolling lovers, the 
lasy waggon now growls along. For the lowing herd we have 
now the bawling watchman — to shrubberies and hedgerows 
have succeeded files of hackney-coaches— and the very spot, 
perhaps, upon which the coy maiden of those days blushed 
her acceptance of the plighted vow, is now usurped by anti- j } 

pastoral barrels of pickled beef for exportation, or 'all 
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aitidM in the hardware lint, te ratd/ mon^ only/ TImm 
ehftttget make mo mH The enonnona eofpnlanegr of oar 
neiropolia if, donbtkii, a prpnd taai of oar opolonot and 
pow«r ; tUU I oan noror raoor to ita oifooto apon oar roral 
habita, wiUioat entying tlioaa aiaplar tinaai whan (ho 
hambloal and moat oantral oitinn ooold mil/ forth onoa a 
weak to rafireah hia mnaeai and vantilata himaelf and hia littla 
onaa, in a ooontr/ axooiaion ; bat now intarminaUa atreata 
and aqoarm fence him in on eveiy point, and natora and freah 
air ImTo beoome a da/*a joom^ from Ghcapaida.** 

** And jet (retamed my antiquarian friend, taking up the 
oonTerBation) I haTO never repined at being condemned to Uto 
in the preaent age. I know iomething'of the ' good old timea* 
of which jou ipeak. Let not a aoanding phraae impoao upon 
xm. Our anceatora of the nineteenth oentuiy maj hare had a 
few wiae and Tirtaoua men among them ; but aa a generation, 
thej were barbarooa and perrene. With what contempt do 
the philoaophen of oar daja refer to their maxima of atate 
and legialation— 4heir eternal wart— their leneeleaa restrio- 
tiona upon commerce— their criminal code— their lawa for 
killing men and preeenring pheaaanta— their taxation, the 
ehUd of gk>i7 and the parent <^ grumbling— 4heir ainecore^— 
their l^gal fictiona— their apecial action on the case for calling 
a aooundrel bj hia proper name. What trifling with common 
wnael what tampering with human lifo I The same act in 
thoae daja waa murder in a coort of juatice^ and honour in a 
ballroom. 

* Ton see thai spot beneath oa which still retaina ito pri- 
mmni name-:-4he once fomooa Qialk Farm. It waa there 
that oar ' good old fora&ther%* nsed to meet and piatd one 
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another upon principlot which wo avo unable to comprehend. 

I ihall not go in detail through the foil/ of their institntioni : 

let a lingle tact suffice. The youth of thoee timet were taught 

their first notioni of government in the Republican writert of 

Greece and Rome 1 and when thej came to man's estiate were 

certain of being pilloried or hanged if the/ Tsntured, in word 

or act, to manliest a distaste to monarchical establishments. 

The same spirit of penreneness disgraced their literature. I 

have sometimes taken up a volume of their now<-foigotten 

poetry, but at the first page have been compelled to fling 

awaj the unnatural trash in disgust. Their most popular 

poetiy was the apotheosis of all that can be conceived most 

loathsome or abominable in wretchedness or in crime. Repro-. 

bates, who even then would not have been admitted into 

decent society, and who, if indicted at the quarter-sessions, 

must have been sentenced to whipping and low diet^ were 

versified into right good poetical heroes ; and the rscords of 

their misdemeanors were (to use the critical cant of the 

day ) * to last as long as the English language.* What a 

complimentary presentiment of our morals and our taste I 

Kor was this generation only irrational ; it appears to have 

boon completely miserable. I read thai suicide was one { 

of the customs of the country. Only imagine what a fear- ( 

ful and precarious tenure must have been existence, when j 

a man, though he should escape the vengeance of the laws, 

and his neighbour's spring-guns, and his friend's bullet, 

was^ after all, in hourly danger of blowing out his own brains. 

We laugh or shudder at these things; but they called 

themselves 'enlightened, and vrould have denounced as a &n- 

tastic speculator, any one who should hold (what we hold as 
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tetf^ndttnt tratlia) Uiat espiui puniihiiitiito ma/ be abol- 
iihed without inereuiiig crinm thit the kwt ihonU ikoi 
, &Toiir pwtridget— thai it it wiaar to iptiid our 1110M7 in 
drinking Frenoh wina^ than in ihodding Frenoh and Sngliih 
blood— that an appetite for militaijr gbij is the teet of a 
barbarous sge— that the demoomtie writers of antiquitj are 
not the fittest msnnals of aUegianee— that poetiy shoold not 
eoontenanee beMsmes and raiBans-»andy finaUj, that it was 
fwj unthinking in those who denied all thiS| to oall them- 
salves 'a thinking people.'** 

ifufM;— Mamahoo^ tlie eelebrsted violin player from Tim- 
buotoo^ who for the last four yeers has been performing in the 
prinoipal capitals of Africa and Borope, made his first appear- 
ance before a British andienoe on the SOth nit. We found 
that fune had not belied his powers. Kothing can exceed the 
brilliancy of his execution* He was frequently and raptu- 
rously encored. Mamahoo is not only one of the most admi- 
rable musicians of his age^ but we have it from good authority 
that he possssses the mind and manners of an accomplished 
gentleman. He speaks his own language with great d^gauoe^ 
and French and English with considerable fluency. Cue little 
trait of him is worth rekting. The day after his arrival in 
London, when asked what national object of curiosity he waa 
moet .deairoua to visits he feelingly replied^ ^ The grave of 
Gbrkaon.** He confinna our late atatementi that a aplendid 
monument to the memMy of that iUuairioua philanthropist 
haa been erected in the capital of Timbuctoo. The following 
iatheinacription,aatranaUtedby]lamaboo, ^TheAfricana, 
now free and happji lemember the benafita conftrrad tour 



meritfy than the noft gorgeouf tribata thai Mohiteotore oould 
bcftow. 
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hundred Tears ago upon their suffering anoeators by Thomas 

darkson, an Englishman.** And yet perhaps the single spe- i 

oimen of the civUiation of modem Afrioa, as manifested in 

the talents of this interesting stranger, should be omtomplated ^ 

as a mon valuable and afibotingoiemorial of our oounti7man*s i. 
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Antiguiiu$. VdoeipetUr^t. Fellow of Cambridge has just 
publishod an interesting Treatise upon the origin and use of 
this ourious instrument^ respeoting which the opinions of 
antiquaries have been so long divided. The prevailing notion 
of late has been, that it was a mere pla jihing of our anoeators ; 
but the present writer advanoes a different theoiy, whioh he 
oertaiulj supports with considerable abilitjand research. The 
substance, of his doctrine maj be shortly stated : He pro- 
duces incontestable documents to shew, that the period when 
the Yelocipode first appeared in England was in the nine- 
teenth centuxy, towards the dose of what was '^^"^ninatfrd 
the *^ Peninsular War.** (It may be necessazy to infonn some 
of our readers, that this war was conducted in Spain, under 
theauspicesof Wellington, a well-known general of his day; 
and that its succewkful result was to give a timely check to the 
ambitious encroachments of Napoleon Bonaparte.) ''Now," |: 

says our author, "the enemy being, at the commoncement of 
the contest superior in cavalry (an historical fiMt), is it not 
quite natural to assume, that the government would buy up 
all the ^pare horses in the kingdom, and ship them off to 
reinforce the British army t My conclusion, therefore^ is 
that in the general scarcity of lumesi caused by this ne- 
cessary measurs^ Yelooipedes were invented to supply their 
VOL. II. I 
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piftoe. Thu oonohidon Is ooRolMW»ft«d bj Uuw motl poiv^^ 
cuvQiPfU&CM : Ffnt| There is •xtant % ooloaicd soffrmving^ 
bearing date about the period in question, in which a V^opX 
Duke is r e pws sn ted as tra^eUiog from Iiondon to Windsor on 
nVeloaipede. Is it to be imagined thai a prinoe of the blood 
would not ha^ proeured a horse, if the substitnto were not 
the fiuniliar iruhiole of the higher elasses t Seoondly, Yelo- 
capedes ftQ into disuse shortly after the oondusion of the war: 
and. Thirdly, I find, bj the parliamentaiy rsoordi^ that about 
the same time the agiioultaial tax on Immtsss was repealed— u 
taa^ let me say, whioh our anoestoiSi notwithstanding their 
ignoranee of the first prindples of poJitioal eoonomy, would 
never hare impoeed, had not the pressing demands of the state 
lor thoss animals been snob as to justify the appart nt impoli^ 
of the measure.** On tho whole, we are rather dispoeed to 
with this ingenious antiquaiy. 



AMBBIOA. 

To Iki EiUi9r 9f ik§ Oid Bamp^nd Magadme. 

XeMlMs./if{yl7,S800. 

Mb. EnnoBy— I eannot refrain from making a few obsenra- 
tioDs upon a letter signed Oolumbos, inserted in your last, 
wherein the writer, as it appears to me, hu been seduood by 
his national prepossessions into a strain of rery inridious 
oomparison, and into many unfounded oonolosions upon the 
■nlgeot of the respeotiTe merits of Amerioa and England. 

The first pobt that he iniroduoes, and on which he seems 
ospeoially to pique himself ii^ *the superior oourteqr and 
lefinementof mannsn^ whioh so pve-ominently distinguish tho 
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American gtatlamia firam tht lees IbriiiiiAto iiihibitant of 
tJWj other quarter of the globe.** BetU/, Mr. Editor, thia it 
gobg rather too far. Thif is the first tune I eter heard it waa 
a misfortune to hate been bom an Kngliihman ; and even if 
it were so^ I should not deem it ^ pre-eminently oonrteous ** 
in this Amerioan " gentleman,** to make a vojage across the 
Atlantic for the purpose of telling me so. I know not what 
Oolumbus*s notions of refinAnent maj be, but I sinoerelj praj 
that the jrouth of Old England may long continue uninfected 
bj the finical airs and jaunty gait, and effeminate babble, and 
sentimental languor, and superhuman grimace, of the Trans- 
atlantic coxcombs that infest our drawing-rooms. 

He goes ont ''Even the boasted 'British fidr* consider 
their attractions incomplete, unless their minds have re- 
ceived a.final polish in the brilliant circles of Washington 
and Philadelphia, and their persons a final fascination finmi 
the unrivalled productions of the American loom.** ICr. 
Editor, in answer to this pretended superiority of Ameri- 
can manners and manufactures, I appeal to all (except the 
ladies, who will never listen to reason) whether English con- 
▼ersation, and English stuffii have not always been allowed 
by the most competent* judges^ to be fully equal (in my 
opinion they are far superior) to anything in that way that 
we have seen imported from AmerioarHuid if the ''British 
fair ** have had the folly to think otherwise, does not Colum- 
bus see that it is^ and has been from time immemoriaL a part 
of woman's nature to despise eveiything native, and to dote 
upon whatever is foreign. They must have foreign fashions, 
foreign phrases, foreign attitudes, foreign perfumes, foreign 
shrubs and flowers; cfsn in daily conversation, the indelible 
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diaiiotar of Uiiir MS IvMki Mt» and, tiyio fijc tlMir misda 
vpon whaiyoa wiD, thqr aM MM to ilyqff to tointthiiig fon^ 
to tlM nlgoot It ii hmotf boUevv ma, and not froaa tha 
intfinno baantj or Talva of tha articlaai that wt aea oar wivaa 
and danghtan badiiaiiad in Kantudgr ganie^ and Baat Florida 
aadn, and Snaqnahana laoa, and haad-dreaaaa d riUiimtf and 
tlia Tariona othar itama of Tranaatlantio firippaiy. 

Ookmbnioomplainaof onrtrafelling: liarailaattliainaolonoa 
of our waitaiii and daacanta in a atrain of aenaitivo aaUimity 
upon tha tranaeandant honrora of a doobla-baddad room, *an 
abomination narar hoard of in hia naiiTa land." In anawor to 
this azqniaitatiniday I shall maralj aak him, if ho^afor ohanoad 
to hoar of tha homolj Jonathan of daja of jore^ who neror 
gmmUadat nakingono of threa in a bad, and would hava boon 
affirontod at ita baing hintad to him that ha waa not oi^ojing 
' aabatantaai oomtet. I ihall not foQow Oolnmbna through hia 
pompona dataii of tha politioal importanoa and raaonroaa of tha 
^m^nMi «iiipire^ nor through hia raptnrona oologiama upon 
tha Amarioan adhoola of painting and aonlptnre, and upon ''tha 
genarationaDf atafeamany philoaqihan^ and poota, whoae namaa 
haTa ahad a Inatra npon tha land thatproduood tham.** Am to 
foma of tha ftota aatertad, I shall onlj saj, that^ judging firom 
a sinf^ QMoiman, I mnat allow his oountrjmen to poasass tha 
inTantiTS ftoulty in a high dagraa^ whila hia raaaonings and 
ganaral Tiawa saam to safoor mora of tha azplodad abaorditiaa 
of thrsa or ter oantoriaa ago^ than of tha Justar notions thai 
diatingniah tha praaant philoaophio and anHghtanad aga. 

Your oonatant Baadar, 

BaiVAmrzovs. 
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T§ iki Editor </ tk§ Old BamaMUad Maonim. 

So,— Tour inhwinm tUuiioii to iim in joor late striotnref 
upon modem poeti7 was too palptblo to bo mimmdentood. \ 

I hato Uioroforo to inform you thai m/ poom was lu b mi t tod 
to tho pablio at the eoliflitatiope of eetenl literaiy friendly 
whoee jadgmeate are not inierior to that of any periodioal 
oritio in the Kingdom. Bat I never ezpeoted that it would 
pleaie the pieeent degenerate age. I told them what I now 
ten jou, that it was written tox posterity, and to the deoisioa 
of an impartial posterity I oonfidentlj appeal 

TovrX 

AvruovT SAvavui. 
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JEAN-JAQUES BOUSSEAU.^ 



[DMBMins lesij 



This is in some respects a singular work, and in 
many points an interesting one — though we must 
add, that it is indebted for the latter quality, rather 
to the intrinsic attractions of the subject, and to the 
seal which has accumulated the mass of materials 
(some quite original ones) that compose it, than to 
the style or the intellectual powers of the biographer. 
The general style is not only languid and diffuse, 
and the disquisitions, both in phrase and thought, 

' Hiatoire ds la vis^ et dss ootngM ds J. J. Bomoosu 
oompoite des dooiunents sutfaeataqiwi^ ei dont uns psrtie est 
rsstis Snoonnae Jusqu^i ee Jour ; d*tuis hiographio ds les oon- 
tenporsini^ ooniidMs dsns leiurs rapports stm oet homms 
osUbcs ; sains dss Lsttrss ineditos^— pp. 107a Ftois^iasi. 
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what arc termed proving, but in offering this volun- 
tary tribute to Rousseau's memory, M. de Musset 
has displayed an appetite for profitless drudgery, 
sueb as is rarely eonneeted with a vigorous mind, 
and which often reminded us of the patient index- . 

makers of former times, composing tables of refer- 
ence for each emphatic word that occurred in the 
pages of their favorite authors* Tlius, not content 
with voluminous details of Bousseau's writings, 
opinions, and adventures, he presents us with a 
laborious analysis of his oorrespondence (956 letters) 
and biographical notices of more than 760 of his 
contcmporarics*-the two portions occupying fuU one 
half of tlie entire work. Besides this, we have an 
abridgement of the "Confessions," — "qui (says 
the writer,) m'ont caus£, je I'avouc, un mortel cm- 
barras,'' and frequent notes adjusting the dates of 
letters or occurrences — ^upon tlic exactness of wliich 
the biographer lays as much stress as if ho were 
engaged throughout in a mathematical calculation. 
Yet, though this extreme precision be often tedious 
and unnecessary, it turns out occasionally to be very 
material for the jusdfication of Bousseau against the 
charges of his enemies, which is the main design of 
the present publication. 
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When we spoke of the Bngnlarity of this work, 
we adverted to the uneommon derotion of M. de 
Mnaaet to the caoae of Bouneau's fame, whieh eould 
I alone have enabled him to sacrifioe the time and 

labour that he teems to hare expended in eollectiDg 
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the materials of his defienee, and in arranging the 
whole with the rigorous prolixity we have notieed. 
At an early age, he tells us in the preface, he waa 
pasaonatdy moved by the writings of Joan-Jaques, 
and the effect not diminishing as he advanced in 
years, he became anxious to investigate the grounds 
of the many accusations against his personal cha* 
racter and conduct For this purpose he made it a 
point to read everything that had been written on 
the subject of Rousseau :— ^ 

Je le iif avee ooarsge. Bien n*%;s]a ma snrpriMy en troo- 
vant de la maavaifls foi daus let unss—un esprit fimx et 
prtvenu dans ks antres ; dans toutsii nns szoeption. Is Ian- 
gags de la paarien ea de r«rrea»-4ai de rinexaotitude dans 
les fiats expoB^ des ootgsotnres gratnites; li ds ralteration 
dans les eitationa des sninKMitieDS lans fondenentw des inter* 
prtetions firtiwee ; partout des preventions.' 



*Ididtiiisooiirsgeously« Kothing oouM eqosl my aitoniah- 
aaeat at finding bad fidth in eomei a fidse and pnjadioed 
spirit in eth«i%'and in aD, witboul exoeptlion, the langnsgs 
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The result of tbete researches is contained in 
the present Yoliunes, and put forth, as it appears 
to us, with as much impartiality as could well be 
compatible with the enthusiasm for his ^subject, 
and his anxiety to discover topics of justification, 
which he candidly admits were his incentites to the 

Our limits do not permit us to follow the bio- 
grapher of Bousseau in detail through his diiquim* 
tions upon his literary and philosophical pretensions. 
He, perhaps, over-rates them. Still, after making 
every deduction that severe criticism, or even the 
malice of his enemies and rivals may exact, the 
decried and ridiculed, and very often ridiculous 
» Jean- Jaques will stand in the first das^ of the first 
thinkers and writers of his age. 

The efibcts that Bousseau produced, and the 
extravagances, both of thought and conduct, into 
which he plunged — ^that is, his genius and his in- 
consistencies are— it has always struck us, to be 
traced to one or two obvious singularities in his 
condition, which have not been sufficiently observed 

of panion sad enror. Hera, inaoonn^ in the frets sUtged, 
grataitoos ooigsetiurss-^srsi sltsrsd quotation^ unfoondsd 
supposUiooi^ fiilso inisiprgtattoni, sad svsiywhsn pr^udioa. 
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upon, either by his present historian, or by any of 
the preceding writers, whether friends or foes, who 
hare laboured to explain, or to expose the character 
of this extraordinary man. The most striking of 
these peculiarities was the ntter want of coincidence 
between his theoretic maxims, and his temperament 
and habits. His education was irregular and vicious. 
In his infancy he was turned adrift upon the world, 
with no other guides than the passions of his age, 
and the licentious examples that surrounded him. 
f For many years he continued a vagabond and an 

: I i adventurer, sometimes so needy as to pass the night 

without house or food — ^inevitably contracting the 
vices of each successive mode of life upon which he 
chanced to be flung, but ever, as he has stated it 
himself, finding consolation, under the severest pri- 
vations, in the ideal anticipations of a sensual imagi* 

1:: ' / nation. Before his twentieth year, he had been 

I .•' successively '* apprcnti greffier, graveur, laquais, 

valet de chambre, s^minariste, interprfete d'un archi* 

mandrite, secretaire du cadastre, maitre de musique." 

(i. p. 41.) At that age he found a resting-place; but, 

I; as if it were fated that his morals were to be bene* 

I- • 

|| fited by no change of fortune, the residence of his 

|| protectress became the scene where the last remnant 

I* ' 
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I 

of virtiioas restrainty that had aunriTed hia wander- 
inga, waa to be aacrifioed to her example, and 
deliberate inTitation. 

Such waa the eommcnoement and consammation 
of Booaacaa'a moral education ; and it ia little to be 
wondered at, if, in the rcaultp he became, to every 
practical purpoac, irretrievably encnrated by the oor- 
rupt mannera and habita amidst which hia youth 
waa passed. But his intellectual character waa not 
so quickly decided. The growth of his faculties, it 
appcara, was unusually slow; up to the age of thirty- 
nine his talcnta were unknown to his friends, and 
almoat to hi)nsclf. Ho had previously, it ia true, 
obscure intimations of his strength from visitations 
of ambitioua reverie — ^the inquietude of gcniua waa 
about him ; but up to the very moment of the ex- 
plosion of his mind, neither Rousseau himself, nor 
any who had known him, ever anticipated the career 
that was before him. At last he became an author, 
bcbg now on the vergo of forty. By this time his 
experience of life, in all its forms, had been great. 
Ho had been an acute, though a silent observer of the 
varied scenes he had witneased; He had, for the last 
ten years, been initiated in tlie mysteries of Parisian 
aodety, then at its most profligate period; and his 
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quick and oompreheniiTe undentanding had leiied 
the complicated iTitem of vieei^ in all their diaas- 
troni oonaequencesy with which it teemed. He saw 



L that tjstem^ and, with the help of his imagination. 



in all its deformity. Bat Boosseaa's aversion to the 
disorders that he afterwards signalised himself in 
denouncing, had this singolarity, that it appears, in 
the first instance, to hare been almost entirely an 
intellectaal repagnance. Perhaps to assert that it 
was not a moral sentiment, may seem either a per- 
version of language, or at best a pedantic distinc- 
tion; bat when we remember the history and the 
habits, both previoas and snbseqaent, of the man, it 
appears clearly to have belonged rather to that dass 
of moral sentiments, which result from the con- 
clusions of a vigorous understanding (or more cor- 
rectiy speaking, perhaps, may be called those con- 
clusions themselves), than to the instinctive move- 
ments of an habitually virtuous mind. Thus by the 
time that Bousseau's philosophical opinions were 
fimned, his personal morals were gone; and it was 
his fiite to commence his puUio career, inveterately 
attached, by taste and temperament, to many of the 
licentious indulgences, against which he vehementiy, 
aad^ we do think, very sincerely inveighed. This 
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the anointed majesty of Poland to throw in a stately 
syllogiim for the endangered rights of his well- 
beloved ooosins, and his priest of the ehambcr, the 
godly Pire Menoo, to pledge the blessings of the 
church upon his gracious logic Jcan«Jaques in- 
trepidly went forth to meet the embodied deputies 
from the fine arts, the King, and the Jesuit — and he 
beat them all. But the vitstory, if not the very con- 
test, turned his brain. He not only contracted an 
affection for doctrines tluit procured him so mucli 
renown, but he took it into bin head tluit (the eyes 
of Europe being now upon him) it was incumbent 

I 

on him, jis their author, to demonstrate by his con- 
duct a capacity of practising those habits of sim- 
plicity, independence, and self-privation, which he 
had been fearless enough to extoL Accordingly he 
assumed the stoic— he simplified his costume, con- 
tracted his expenditure, retired from the iolons, 
renounced civil speeches, and became a ''citixcn of 
Geneva," and a copier of music. In all this there 
may have been (what his rivals and enemies insisted 
upon to be the ruling passion of his life) an affecta- 
tion of singularity; but when we consider the whole 
of his extraordinary character, and weigh the case 
made for him by liis present biographer, and sup- 
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ported ihroaglumt by itrong docamentary eridenoe, 
we incUne to the opinion, that there was a con- 
i siderable mixture of ■incerity, and that hit motives 

were pretty mtich what he haa ezphdned them to 
haye been in hit Confeisiona. Howerer, from what- 
ever motive he acted, he waa not to be diverted from 
proeecating hia pUin; and neither the entreaties of 
his friends, nor the allurements of female admirers, 
nor the mockeries of Baron lyHolbach's corps of 
anecrers, could tear the irrevocable Jean-Jaques 
from his self-inflicted exile. He buried himself in 
the Hermitage; y^t, though he had withdrawn his 
person from the world, his heart and imagination 
atill lingered amidst its scenes. To give up, on a 
auddcn, the habita and indulgenciea of forty years, 
proved a sacrifice beyond his strength; and if left to 
the re-action of his own feelings, or if temperately 
managed by his advisers, he would probably have 
seised the first plausible pretext of abandoning his 
scheme of abeurd and unnecessary self-denial. But 
nothing could have been more inconsiderate than 
the means adopted by his friends. At one time, 
they implored him to return to the world, as if 
human affairs could not go on without him; at 
another, they assailed him with predictions of the 
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predie day upon which hit newfangled »toicism was 
to die a natural death* They tonnented or flattered 
him by weekly reports of what all Paris was saying | 1 

in wonder at his unnatural desertion; and (the in- 
discreetest course of all) they secretly carried, on 
miserable consultations and intrigues with the . 
wretched woman, to whom, in every vicissitude of | 

his fortune and humour, he seems to have dung 
with a strange fidelity, in order to secure her co- 
operation, and (it is alio said) to make her the instru- 
ment of a plan of domestic annoyances, that might 
the sooner disgust him with hit retirement. These 
methods were little calculated to succeed with such 
a being as Bousseau — ^proud, Tain, irritable, and 
suspicious. They only rireted him in his absurdities. 
He was determined to let all Paris, and all Europe 
see, that he possessed more force of character than 
was allowed him ; while the discovery that a secret 
committee was sitting upon him gave his sensitive 
imagination the alarm; and in the well-meaning, | 

though imprudent importunities of his friends, or, i 

at the worst, in their impertinent interference, he 
caught the first germ of a notion, which, fostered 
by his jealous fandei^ and afterwards confirmed by 
real calumny and persecution, became matured into 
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the oonvitftioiif iluit there eiiited a dark and ex- 
tended conspiraqr against his fame. 

Soch appears to ns to be the fiiir explanation of 
Boosseau's feelings and situation at the ontset of his 
publie career ; and snch the origin of those contra* 
dictions in his character, in which, partly the shame 
of retracting, and partly the nndne importance 
annexed to them by others, impelled him to perse- 
▼ere* Thus he was for ever at Tariance with him- 
self. His theories and his habits never coalesced. 
He had been spoiled by the world, before he compre- 
hended its vices, and undertook to decry them. He 
attempted or affected to renounce them himself, but 
it was too late. His reformation was not only 
incomplete, but ridiculous. The philosophic citizen 
of Geneva, and the effeminate Frenchman could 
never assimilate. In the one character, he accom- 
modated his outward garb and manners to the seve- 
rity of his theoretic views ; in the other, he dispensed 
his senses and imagination from joining in the sacri- 
fice. He fled from the corruptions and firivolities of 
polished life, and he took his mistress with him. 
The same inconsistency pervades his writings. His 
intellect, having attained its growth, was manly and 
comprehensive, but by this time his fancy and moral 
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taste were depraved ; and hence we find bold tmtha j 

and nrtaoot letaont inceasantlj ooonteracted by 

aenaual illnstrations. As a moral teacher^ this was 

bis great intellectaal failings that he could never 

divest his imagination of the licentious associations 

of his youth. To them, with all his speculative 

austerities, he dung to the last— at once a stoic and 

a voluptuary; in the same breath licentious and 

tublimCi he declaims against the passions in Ian* 

guage that inflames them. In his most animated | 

praises of virtue, he seems inspired by the intoxica- 

tions of vice; just as if a veteran tippler should sit 

down topompose an exhortation against carousing, 

with a bottle at his elbow to stimulate his powers. 

These observations, if founded, will answer one of 
the most popular charges against the memory of 
Eousseau; that the object of hit writings, more 1 

especially of his celebrated romance, was to corrupt 
his readers. AVe believe, as we have stated on a 
former occasion,^ that his object in the ''Nouvelle 
HfloTse'' was to move his readers by pictures of 
ideal virtue, and by impassioned descriptions of fed* 
ings and situations analogous to those through which 
he had passed himself; but that, in the progress of 

> Vol iL p. ei. 
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the work, becoming inTolted in new £Mlingt and 
I ntaations incompatible with bit original design, be 

I conld not refrain from embodying tbem in it; and 

y * feeling bound to justify wbat be did, be resorted to 

paradoxes, and spoiled tbe wbole. Or perbaps it 
would be more correct to say, tbatwitb bispara- 
doxes, and tbe inteterate babits of bis imagination 
on tbe one band, and bis more matured and le- 
gitimate powers on tbe otber, be produced a 
questionable work of fascination, of wbich tbe inex- 
perienced sbould beware, but from wbicb a discern- 
ing mind may collect many a profound reflection, 
and many an eloquent and elaborate analysis of 
buman passion. Tbis last remark will apply, but 
witb several favourable qualifications, to bis greatest 
production — ^tbe '' Emile/' Tl&e unconquerable pre- 
dilections of tbe writer often break out in tbe inde- 
licacy of the details ; but both the object and the 
tendency are unquestionAbly moral. He exhorted 
mothers not to put away their young, and, with 
respect to them, bad tbe honour of bringing nature 
into fashion; and for the first stages of human life 
he sealousiy pointed out a mode of treatment, which, ^ 
though the objects might not ultimately surrive to 
reap the benefits of it^ would, still insure to parents 
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the ooliaolation of reflecting, that the days of their 
children, however few, had been paned in happiness. 
These, and the other writings of Boussean would 
demand a more extended notice, but our space does 
not allow it In spite of their defects, and of the 
predictions in his own day that they could not last, 
they have stood their ground. With many, and 
these not the least valuable depositaries, his fame is 
as fresh as ever. His genius has annexed to abstract 
questions a popular charm unknown before him; 
while his particular descriptions of the scenery of 
Switzerland, and of the romantic beings whom his 
fancy pl%oed there, enter largely into the associations 
that daily attract the travellor to that interesting 
region. 

M. de Mussct's work, taking up Rousseau's story 
at the period to which the '' Confessions" brought it 
down, contains the fullest and most authentic 
accounts that have yet appeared of his remaining 
years. There is a long, and rather a tedious history 
of his quarrel with Hume. The writer takes part 
with Bousseau, and labours hard to prove that he 
had ample grounds to justify his suspicions of Hume's 
sincerity; but the main fact on which he relies is, 
that Hume, before setting out for England with 
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Jean-Jaqnesy had tapplied a paatage to Horace 
Walpole'a pretended letter fiEom the King of Pnuaia, 
then under compoaition in the Parisian cirdesp and 
that Rounean *wai aoon made acquainted with the 
fact of hit friend and protector having cooperated in 
the aneer.^ That Hume did to, is admitted by him* 
self; but with this single exception, his conduct, in 
the first instance, was in the highest degree generous 
and considerate. He brought Bousseau to England, 
where he supplied him with friends, had him com- 
fortably settled, and procured him a pension from 
the crowu'- services which might surely have can- 
celled a single and momentary indiscretion. But in 



* The following was Hiuns*s oontribation :— "81 vous per- 
sistes k Tons srsussr Fssprit pour trouver ds noaveaoz msl- 
h&an, ohoisisNs-lsi. Ja sois roL Js puis voos on proooisr 
an gr6 ds vos ■onhaits. Js osiisrai ds voos psrsfouter, quand 
voos oesterss ds msttrs voirs ^irs i rtos.** [Rinos you per- 
sist in ssarohing year mind in ordsr to disoovsr new misfor- 
tanesy ohooss them for jounelC I am a king, and osn provide 
you with then aooording to your wiihes. I will oesse to per- 
seente jron, when jou osaie to pride jroiuself in being per a e 
sated.] H de Hoaeet gives aa to understand that thia 
edebrated w ummi m p Un t am t tf u waa the joint prodaotion of 
I Walpole, Hume, Helvetioa, la Duo de Kivenoi^ D'Alambert, 

j: and Madame du Deffimdr-" Oatte lettra,"* he addi^ "qui 

I ' n*eat pea un ehaf-d*OMvre pour 4tie renfimt de tant de gena 

d'eaprit.** 
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the progreMof the quarrel, the hiitorian acted below 

himself— he lott hia temper. In his letters to Paris 

he heaped the most abuaiTO epithets upon his ex- 

proteg4 Mid finally had the extraordinary weakness 

to publish a statement of his wrongs, written with 

so much vehemence, that Messieurs IVAlembert and 

Suard, who translated it into French, and superin* 

tended the publication, found it prudent to soften j 

some of the expressions — an act of firiendship for 

which Hume, in his cooler moments, thanked them. 

In reading the details of this affair, we have been 

particularly struck by one curious little coincidence. 

The grc^t charge against Rousseau was, that hia 

extravagant conduct and suspicions originated in the 

vaguest rumours and surmises. Yet the grave and 

philosophic David Hume appears to have been insti* 

gated on no better grounds to the chief imprudence 

he ever committed. He took it (or it was put) into 

his head, that the ''Confessions'' (commenced pending 

this quarrel) were expressly directed against him; 

and he determined to anticipate his calumniator. 

** Ls 9Skao% a set dangers (hs lays In a letter to Madame 
Bouffleri) ; il oompoie mainteaaat un livrs dans lequel il me 
d^shonorsra par Bcs meiisong«s atrooes. H toit ses mtooizeB. 
Sapposesqalls soient pabliis apvis sa mort^ ma jastificatjon 
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pcfdra betneoop de ton Mith«ntioiil^> And agiin, *0a qui 
m'ft d^tonniii^ ii ne gardor miouim BMtiuPt »tm Mi kooina^ 
•'Mi la certitad^ qu'il teiirmit set mtoMdrMy ti qa'il m'j 
fitfjaii ftira uie belU Hgma.*** Tom. i pp. 129^ 144. 

Now it ao happened that the " ConfeaaionB'' break 
off predady at the point of time preceding the trana- 
action, which it waa presumed was to have been a 
leading topic. Instead of Tenting his feelings upon 
recent occurrences, Jean- Jaques was at that moment 
taking refuge from them in the remembrance of 
more pleasurable scenes — in recalling the adven- 
tnres, and once more re-animating the buried hopes 
of his younger and better days, associated as they 
were with his boyish frolics, his glorious illusions, his 
rambles amidst the hills and lakes of his country, 
and with the still glowing images of the fair beings 
for whom his heart first sighed — in his vivid recol- 
lections of all which, he has contrived to throw so 
inexpressible a charm round his romantic story. 

* Bile&oe has its daagm. He Is dow writiug a book in 
vrhieh he wiU disgraos mo ^ his airocioiis ialaekoodi. Ho is 
oomposlng hii momolrsi If th^ should bo publiihodaflor his 
death| my jiisdfication wiU, in a oonsidorablo d«grso;loso its 
anthontioatjr. 

« What nisde mo resolvo to koqp no terms with that msa, 
iras iho oertsinty thai bo was writing bis momoin^ sad was 
jrsptesenting mo in a fino light * 
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The most interesting docnmenta connected with 
this breach are the letters of Madame de BoufSers, \ 

who, having originally brought Hume and Rousseau 
together, and being now appealed to by them -both, | 

found herself called upon to interpose her firiendly | 

oflSoes between the angry philosophers. Her letter 
to Hume, we consider to be, in point of tact, exagge- 
ration, and talent, one, the most perfectly charac- 
teristic we have ever met of the sex, the nation, and 
the era of the writer.' It is fiur too long to insert ; 

> It opens thas^— '^ Qaslqae raason qas vous me paissidi 
dire, pour ns m'avoir pas iustraits la promi^ ds I'toangs 
^T^nsment qui' ooeupe k oette heurs rAnglsterrs st la Francs.** 
[Whatevtr reason jou ma/ allege for not having informed m^ 
first of sU, of the strange event which at present occupies the 
attention of England and France.] But she pats many points 
well and strongly. ** Voos aurcs id un parti nombreux com- 
post de tons ceux qui seront charm^ de voos voir agir comma 
un homme ordinaire.— MaSa que prMendea-voUs (aire dee nou- 
velles informations dont vous charges M. d*Holbacht voos 
n*ave8 pas desssin apparemment de rien teire centre ce mal- 
heureux homme qui soit itranger i votre cause, Vous ne 
seres pas son dflateur, aprte avoir M son protecteur. De 
semUables examens doivent prMder les liaisons, etnon suivre 
les ruptures.**— Tom. L pp. 137-6. [Tou have here a nume- 
rous partj consisting of those who will be delighted to see you 
act like an ordinary man.^What do you propose to do with 
that new information which you are requiring from M. d*Hcl« 
bacht Tou do not^ surely, intend to write an/thing against that 
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and we are reminded, that, like M. de Moaaet, we 
may already hare dwelt too much upon thii obiolete 
controversy* 

We cannoty however, mppreit one remark in 
answer to the insinnation that Rousseau either had 
not suffered persecution, or, if he had, that he had 
provoked, that he might glory in, it. This charge, 
which is more roundly asserted by Orimm and others, 
is utterly unfounded. Jean-Jaques was a real, and 
unwilling victim of his opinions. Instead of inviting 
persecution for his '' Emile'' (the first occasion upon 
which the yengeance of authority was levelled at 
him), he had taken the most scrupulous precautions 
to avert it. Tlie lady of Marshal Luxembourg un- 
dertook to dispose of the manuscript, but the author, 
contrary to her earnest solicitations, insisted that it 
should not be printed in France. It was sent to 
Holland* A copy was soon after transmitted to 
Paris, to be there printed and published under the 
eye of the censor. The reasons for this do not 
appesr: all that we can collect is, that there was in' 

unfortunats msa, that Is Ibrrign to your dslenos. Tea wiU 
net beeons bis aosossr sftsr being bis protaetor. Snob Invss- 
tigstions sboold prsosds eanpsiiom^ and not loUow rap* 
talis.] 
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the Whole affair a lingular mixtore of trick and myt. | 

tery; but there ii abundant eridenoe that RouMemi ) 

was not a party to it. When informed of it by . | 

M. de MaleftherbeSf the magistrate under whose an- | 

thority the French edition was preparing, he instantly 

disavowed and protested against the proceeding. 

These facts, which had originally rested on Bous- 

seau's statement, are verified by the certificate of 

M. do Malesherbes appended to the volumes before 

us ; yet, in disregard of all this, the prerogatives of 

despotism were put in force against Rousseau: a 

warrant to imprison him issued. He was roused from 

his bed at midnight by a timely warning of his 

danger, and to escape a gaol, precipitately fled from 

Franco. He was refused an asylum in his own 

country, where his book was excommunicated before 

a copy had been received. Wherever he went, the 

same fate attended the work and the author. He 

was successively hunted and pelted through Switser- 

land, firom one miserable canton to another, till, 

IVederick of Prussia compassionating him, he at 

length found a temporary shelter in the territories 

of a tolerant despot. All this might seem a very 

laughable affair for the ^heartless coteries of Paris, 
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but those who hmwe any feeUng tat the privilegee of 
the human mindi muat pronounce it to hare been 
unequivocal peraeeution. 

After Souaaeau'a return from England, he repaired 
to the Ch&teau de Trie, where the Prince of Conti 
afforded him an asylum. Here he for a while as* 
sumed the name of Beneau, and announced *' that 
he was dead to literature, and should never more 
read upon any subject that could re-excite his ex- 
tinguished ideas.'' In an interesting private letter 
of the same peripd, now first published, he expresses 
a similar determinatioui and speaks of his indif- 
ference to " oette acre fum& de gloire qui fait pleu* 
rer/' Botany, and the composition of his ** Confes- 
sions,'' were his only serious occupations. His firiend, 
M. du Peyrau, coming to pass some time with him, 

Jesa- Jsquss Is pris d'apportsr dss vdsni^ voolsnt partager 
ks momeDS ds la Jaamfo sates os Jsn, Iss promensde% st Iss 
Mmos.— -Tom. i. 16S. 

He soon left Trie, the reason does not appear, and 
successively resided at Lyons, Chamberry, and Bour- 
goin till 1770, when he finally returned to Paris, 
where the authorities connived at his presence, on 
the condition that he should publish nothing n|ore. 
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He continued in Parii till 1778, living in a mean 

apartment in la Rue Plitri^re, npon a small annuity 

derived from the profits of his works, and his eam« \ 

ings as a music copier, and manfully rejecting to the 

last all offers of loans or presents. About the middle -^^ 

of 1778 he yielded to the importunities of M. 6irar« ^ 

din, and went to Ermenonville to superintend the j 

education of his son* His death took place six 

weeks after. 

The details of the last ten years of Rousseau's 
life, collected from the accounts of several who had 
come into contact with him during that period, have 

ft 

struck us M the most interesting portion of M. de 
Musset's work ; probably because the anecdotes and 
traits of character introduced in them had more 
novelty to us than those of his earlier history. 
There are occasional examples of the '^ old humour*' 
breaking out, but these are greatly outweighed by 
the numerous teslimonies to his simplicity, playful* 
ness, sensibility, and his singular moderation when- 
ever the merits of his rivals came into discusuon. 
One thing much insisted on, and which the.reader of 
the " Confessions" would not have expected, is Rous- 
seau's colloquial powers. Giving an account of one 
of his interviews with Madame D^Houdetot, he says. 
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J« tnNiTiiy pour nndn kt moaTenMiitt de moa ooanr uk 
kngngit vniflMni dign* d'wiz. Ot fill Bk pffiiDik« «t rnniqiM 
§au de na Tie^ mui j« fiif ioUimt.* 

But here we have the oonearring etidenoe of 
many, that nothing ooold surpais the ferrour and 
eloquence of his ordinary convertation* The follow- 
ing is M. Duasaulz't account of a dinner-party 
made by him for BouMcau. 

On t'^Uii rutembU de bonne heure-^ean^aquei ne le fit 
putropattendre. Aqaelqnetnuagespr^niondieal qu'ilfiit 
almable oe jonr-U^ tonMt eqjoatf tonM fublinM. Avant le dtner, 
£1 noua raoonta qnelquea^uMt dee plus innooentet aneodotea 
eonaignte dans lea Oonfettaona. Plntieiun d'antre noua lei 
eennaifliaaenl d^jli ; maia il tat War donnar ana pbisiognomia 
'nouTaUai et ploa da moamiant anoore qna dana ton livre. 
J*oaa dire qa*il na ee oonnaieeait paa loi-mteey lonqull pr^ 
iandait qaa la naiore loi avait reload la talent da la parole ; la 
sdlitada nna doata aTait oonoentri oe talent en loi-mdme ; 
maia dana eea momena d'abandon, at lonqae rian ne roffoa* 
qoait^ ild^bordaitoomme on torrent imp4ttteuzbqairlen ne 
vfaiite. . • • . n f ttt qoeetion da noa ploa granda teivains : 
abitraetion fidta da iOi opinions partioolikei^ il lea oaraot&riaa^ 
tons avaa jostesse^ prteisioii| sortoat atao one impartialit6 



■ To express the fteUngs of my hearty I emploTsd langoaga 
trnly worthy of thank. Vor the firrt and only tbna in my lift 
I waa sublime. 
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dont neat ^tmrn iftTii. * MonUigne,** now dii-il, " oe praniar 

philotophe FnaipUai f^ uotrt mattre k toua. Sana ltd p«tti- 

Hn noas n'attri<at jamais eu ni Bajle ni Montoiqaiaa. QimI 

homme," igoutaii-ily " qua oa Miohal MontaigM 1 Onira la \ | 

nalveUy la grioa^ et r^nergio da aon atjla inimitahl% il avait 

dea ipuaa longoaa^ at oomma il Ta dit^ I'aaprit primanntkr.* Vx 

Qtiand Jean-Jaquaa an ftit k Voltaire, qui TaTut ai indigna- ii 

ment ontrag<6^ an lian da rtouninatioiiy il aa pint i lendra \ 

jnatioe antite a aa fioondiU in^pniaabla, 4 la divaraiti da aaa 

talanta. Qoant k aon oaraoUrai il n*an dii qna oaa moU 

r&narqnablaa : ^ Ja na aacha point dliomma anr la terra dont 

laa pramiara mouTamana aiant iU plna beanz qua lea aiana.**' 

' The party aaaamblad early. Jean-Jaquea aooki aniTed. 
With the exception of a few doud/ roomentai how ami- 
able he appeared^ aomctimea aportive, aometimea aublime 1 
Before dinner he related aome of the moat harmleaa 
aneodotea oontained in hla * Confeaaiona.*' The/ were 
already known to aeyeral of the party; but he gare them a i| 

new eharaeter, and imparted to them a higher oolour than 1 

they preaent in hia book. It may be aaid that he did not know 
himaelf when he aaaerted that nature had withheld from him 1 

the talent of apeaking ; aolitude had doubtleaa concentrated ) 

that talent within himielf. But in hie momenta of familiarity 
and when nothing occurred to embarraaa him, he launched ) 

forth like an impetuous torrent which nothing could racist. • ! 

» • • . • The oonTeraation turned on our moat distinguished ' 

writers; and making allowanoa for hia pecuUar opinions^ 
Bouaaeau characterised them all with accunuT^ pracisioni ^ 

and a degree of impartiality which charmed all present. ! 

** Mantaigne^" said he^ ^ that first of French philcsophen^ 
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In the following alao, considering the fate of the 
works and the man, we feel that there is something 
peculiarly touching. 

* On loi fit lemsrqosr sor mss tsblsUss tous ses limns ex- 
pos^ snr k mtes rajon. D s'tesat i ost sspsot Ah 1 ks 
maiSk, s'teift-i-ily Js les ranooutrs partout : fl me ssmUs qa'ils 
me poQisaivsnt. Que oes gsns-U iii*0Dt isit ds msl et de 
plaisir I U s*ea approehe, il Iss frappe, si ks csresss Tan 
aprds rsntis. Son Kmils iiit Is plus msltnitl^ en pke n£sn« 
BKnns. Qos de veilksi q^ ds toumis&s il m'a oout^sl et 
pourquoi t poor m*ssposor aux iursais ds I'snvisy st ds mss 
pers6ctttsan. Cst eofitat, opprim^ dis la naisnnssy as m'a 
jamsis Bouri J*igneis qusl shsmin il a Isit dans Is monds. 
lion Hflobs dtt moins m*a isit paassr ds boos momsna^ quoiqus 
js ns Tsie pas non plus sngsndris ssns doulsur, st qu'on Tsit 
Insultds.— Tom. i 185. 

has bssn our msster in STSiTthing. Without him ws should, 
perhaps, nsrer have had Bsyls or Montsiquisu. What a 
Baa,** hs sddsd, ^ wss Miohssl Montaigne 1 Besides ths 
mOpOif grsos, and snsrgjr of his inimitable style, his views 
were profound, and his mind,** to uss his own phrsse, " wss lo 
bounding.** Jcan-JsqueS| in alluding to Voltaire, who had so 
▼ilely ittsultsd him, instead of rsorimination, rendered ampls 
Justaes to his inexhaustible fiBrtility and dlTsrsity of talent. 
With regard to his oharaoter,he ussdthsss remarkable words : 
—I know no man in ths world whoss first impuisss of fooling 
aie bettsr thsn his. 

* He was shown my bookesss, in whioh sll his works were 
ansqgsd togsthsr. Hs was moved at ths sight of ihsm. 
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Boosaeau^t oonrenational powers are' alao attested 
by the Prince de Ligne, who Tinted him in 1770. 
The convenation at first tamed upon music and 
botany, but, as soon as the subject of his waitings 
introduced. 



n sntra dans dei details •apirieiuii psot^tre, 1^ tout os 
qa*il STsit teit» si psroourai toutss let nusnoes da ses idfas 
SYSO one juitens qu*il perdsit qodqusfois dsns la ■alitads, 
i foros ds mMiter et d'teire. Sei jeox ksiant oomme dsoz 
astrei. Son g^nie njoiuisit daotf ms ttgudB, ei m*Aeo- 
triiaii.— & Yilsine feBAma oa wemaxi^* nous intenompsit qusL 
qaefins psr qnelqucs qaestioni isagrenass qu'elle fidnit mr 



** Ah 1 there they sie,** he exokimed. ^ I meet them eveiy • 
where: they eeem to pureiie me. What pain snd plesfure 
these things have ooet me. He advanced, struck them, and 
caressed them one after another. Emile received the greatest 
share uf correction, though still in a parental way. How 
much watohfiilness and tonnent has he not cost me 1 and all 
for what 1 To expoee myself to the fuiy of envy and my per- 
secutors I That child, oppressed from its hirth, never smiled 
upon me. I know not what way it has made in the world* 
My Hilolse has at least afforded me some happy moments, 
though it was not faroHght forth without pain, nor has it 
escaped iosult** 

* Rousseau, it would appear, was never married to ThMse. 
He simply named her his wife one day in the presence of two 
friends, and afterwards continued the title.— Tom. L 460. 

VOXi. XL £ 
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ton linge on for n aoapfl^ il lui rtpondail avM dooomir, «i 
Murait ennobli un moft^mn de fronuige all «n %ynl% parU*^ 

This may be tlie language of exaggeration, but 
the writer makes a concluding remark, which con- 
tains a more unequiTOcal testimony to Bousseau's 
powers than any direct encomium. 



Js n'si jamaii 6u tant d'esprit (et oe fttty j« orois, la 
et la deniike foil do ma ne) qas pendant 1m huit heures que 
je paMai aTso Jeaa-Jaqoes dans met deax oonTenations.* 

And in truth, this is one of the principal charms 
and advantages of an intercourse with men of genius, 
that for the moment they raise our minds aknost to 
a IcTcl with their own. 

* He insUntly entered into details, superior perhaps to any 
thing lie had written. He passed through all the shades of his 
ideas with a degree of aooonM^ whioh he sometimes lost in 
solitade, through the labour of meditating and writing. His 
ejes beamed like two stars. His genius flashed in his looks, 
and eleetrified me. His Tulgar wife or servant several 
times intenrnpted us with surly questions oonoeming his 
linen or his soup, wbieh he answered with mildness. He 
would have ennebled a pieee of cheese had he conversed 
about it. 

' I never ftU my mind so much inspired (and I believe it 
was ibr the first and the last time in my Uk) as during the 
eight heun I spent in my two conversations with Jean- 
Jaquea 
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There is a long extract from an extremely interest- 
ing account of the last years and death of Ronssean, 
by a M. Corancesj an amisble and sensible man, 
who knew him intimately, and, generally besring 
with his infirmities, continued his friend, and re- 
tained his confidence to the last. Some of the details 
that M. C. gives, establish beyond a question the in- 
.sanity of his unfortunate friend. Independent of 
the more gencrally«known fiicts upon which this 
malady has been imputed to Rousseau, M. Corancea 
mentions fi^uent physical attacks, we should ima- 
gine epileptic, which leave no doubt that there existed 
an organical derangement of the functions of the 
brain— the final result, not improbably, of that sud- 
den rush of blood to the head in his youth, which 
he has described in his ** Confessions." During the 
continuance of those attacks, his mind betrayed the 
most unequivocal symptoms of the nature of the 
visitation. The same narrative shows, we think, 
with almost equal clearness, that Bousseau termi- 
nated hii own life — though, from some motives of 
prudence or delicacy, a different story was circulated 
by the family in whose house he expired. He was 
interred at Ermenonville, in the Isle of Fbplars. 
The scene is feelingly touched upon by his friend. 

l2 
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L*inhaiiiatiaii eai liea k loir mtee pur le plus baaa oImt 
dtt liuMy et le tempt le plus ealme. Le leotenr petti le figorer 
quellet iiirent ines ■enitiom eQ pewant dftm nie aTeo le 
oorpe— le lieo, le dair de lune, le eelme de Fair, lliommey le 
lapproohement dee aotet de la Tie, une deidnte anni extra- 
otdinairei le itedtal qui nom aUend tons ; male aor quot 
na penaCe B*arrlta le plus kmg-teinpe el aTeo le plua de 
oomplaaaaneei e'eai qu^enfin le malliettreux Ben wean jouiandt 
d*un repoa, Inen aehet^ k la T6rit4, maia qu*il (taii impoanUe 
d'esp^rar pour lui taut qu*il aurait t^oo.' Tom. L S70. 

The Tolumes before lu contain a laargo fund of 
incidental anecdote relating to J. J'a contemporaries; 
firom which we can offer only a few scanty aelcctions, 
and theae in a deaultory form. — ^To begin with the 



Madame d^Houdetot. — Who would have thought 
that this idol of Rousaeau'a imagination, and, in part, 

* The interment took plaoe thai teiy erening, daring the 
bri^iesi moon*ligfai and the oalmesi weather. The reader 
may imagine what were my feelings as I proooeded to the isle 
with the hody— the plaoe, the moon-light^ the serenitj of tho 
evening, the man, the reoc^leotion of the incidents of his life^ 
his extraordinary destiny, and the common end whioh awaits 
us an ;— hut the oiroumsianoe on which my thoughts dwelt 
longest, and with most satisfaeiion, wa% thai at length the 
unfortunate Bousssau eigoyed lepoee, well earned it is true, 
but whioh it was ImpossiUe he could ha^s hoped for 
beUved. 
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the prototTpe of the divine Julie, was, not onl j not 
what her admirer fancied her, but abaolutely ugly? 

Oe wra one oonsolation poor les iSnniMt laides (nji a 
MaduM d*Allardy iu a recent letter to^ we beUeTe, the 
biographer) d'appreudra que Madame d'lloadetol, qui V4Mi 
beanooup, a dik i eon esprit et sortout ^ eon charmant oarao- 
tke, d'Hre n pasnonnfment et ei oonitammewt aim6e. £Ue 
aTftit non-eeukment la tue batee, et lee yeuz ronda, oomme le 
dit Rouaeeauy mail elle <tait exoesnvement louche, ce que 
empdchait que eon ame le peignit dans la phiiiognomie. Son 
front 6tait trte bat, eon nei groe— la petite Tirole avait laieei 
une teinte jaune dani toui see creux, et les pores 6taient 
marqtt4a do brun. GcUt donna un air sale h son teiut, qui, je 
oroisy 6tait beau avant cette maladie.' Tom. iL 141. 

The readers of the " Confessions'' will i*ecolloct the 
mention of Kousscau's letters to this lady, and 

■ It will be a oonsolation for ugljr women, to kani that 
Madame d^lloudototy who was estromel/ so, was utdcbted 
to her talont, and particularl/ to h^r charming temper, for 
being so passionateljr and so constantly beloved. She was not 
merelj short-sighted, but her ^es were extremolj round (as 
Bobsseau himself remarks), and she squinted so excessively as 
to deprive her countenance of all power of expressbu. Her 
forehead wa^ very low, and her nose large. The small^pox 
had left in their marks a yellow tint, and the pores of her 
skiu were brown. This gave a dingy appearance to her 
complexion, which, I believe, had been fine previous to that 
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bia remark upon her ataertioii that ahe had burnt 
them — 

NoDy Ton ne met point aa laa dt paraillat lettrtiL On a 
trouT^ bnikntflt oeUJM de la Julia. Sh, dien! qa*attrait-on 
dono dit da oeUaa-lkf & oea lattrta aoni aneora an Hk% 
at quVm jour alka aoiant Tiia% on aonnottra oonunant j*ai 



Many yoara after, a Madame Brontain, anxioua 
to aacertain their hJte, inquired after them from 
Madame d'Houdetot. She replied, "that ahe had 
really burnt them all, one only excepted, which ahe 
bad not the courage to deatroy, it being a maater- 
piece of eloquence and paaaion/' — ^Thia one ahe had 
committed to the cuatody of M. St Lambert, who, 
it turned out, had either mialaid, or lost it— a 
fatality which M. de Muaaet deeply deplorea — and 
wo are Jean-Jaquiata enough to aympathiae in bia 
rqpreta. 

Madame ^Ejnnaif. — ^There ia a curioua letter of 
thia lady, and peculiarly characteriatio of the time. 



* Kol lettera like thoM could not be oomndttad to the 
fiamea I If the lettera of Julia wera eaid to be ardent^ what 
would be thought of thoae f If thote lettera be atill in exit- 
tenee^ and ahall efer be iten, it will be known how I have 
kmd. 
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She had heard, it teems, that J. J. waa treatiiig a 
select party of his friends to readings of the ''Con« 
fessions/' and boooming alarmed for her character 
C'il 7 va de mon repos,'' are her words) she made 
a formal application to M* de Sartme, the police 
magistrate, to interfere, and pat a stop to this 
libellous recitation. It is a little remarkable that 
her letter, charging Ilousscaa as a calumniator, in* 
directly attests his veracity. 

8i Tons Itti faiies donner is parole (to disoontinas), js crou 

qullla 



This is only one of the many instances recorded 
in these volumes, of such summary appeals against 
troublesome authors. Diderot was immured for a 
joke. St. Lambert procured a leilre de cachet 
against a M. Clement for a rough critique on hia 
Poem of the Seasons, (ii. 295) — and mention is 
.made (iL 847) of a scribbling Marquis (de Xim&i^) 
who regularly applied to M. de Sartine, to musilo 
all impertinent commentators upon his trash. 

I/Alembert. — ^M. Corances relates, that after the 
death of Bousseau, D'Alembert bitterly reproached 
himself for his conduct towards him, and even went 
so &r as to shed^some tears. Upon this, M. de 
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Munety who questions the geometrician's sincerity, 
infonns us that he was a perfect master of mimicry 
— ** il pleurait ot^ riait ik Tolontf — and in confirma- 
tion he introduces the following story :^— 

Ccsl 4 OS doD dsf larmst qua La Harps dut Id iiiscds ds la 
jriZamc.— L'siiqiieits Toolait qn'on sAt plsur^ 1^ os draine. 
D'Alsmbsrt ns manqiiaii jamais d'asoompagner La Harps. H 
prenait imairiMsaxstooinpott^qiiifizait d*sbord rattention. 
Aa premier aote^ il fuasit remarqnsr \m aperpot phUoeophiqiies 
ds TouTrags ; snsuiis profitant du Udmt ^*U tnaii pour la 
jHmiamime, il plsurait totgoun anz mtaMi sndroitfi os qui 
impoisit auz fsmmss la ntoitiU ds s'attsndrir^-si ommsent 
auraicnt-sUsi sa Iss ysoz asoi^ lonqa*im philotsphs fondait 
SBlsrmsst> Tom^iLlO. 

Among the anecdotes there is an amnsing and 
well-told account of a mystification practised by 
Sophie Amould upon a party of her high acquaint- 

■ To D* Alembert'i power of ihoddiag tsan at plssrare. La 
Harps was indsbtsd for ihs taooets of his IfUjnie, Btiquetis 
required that ths audionos should wssp at ths representation. 
D'Alsmbert nstsr failed to aooompany La Harps to the theatre. 
He assamed a serious and oomposed air, whioh at first riTetted 
attontioiL In ths first set, hs pointsd out ths philosophio 
Yisws of ths work ; ihsDy availing himsslf of his pantomimio 
talsnts, hs inTariably wspt at ths sams passsges^ whibh 
imposed on ths ladiss ths neosssity of appearing moved ; lor 
how oeuld they keep their ^yss diy, when svsn a phiksopher 
ifss msltsd in tsars 
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« 

allocs, wbo inmsted upon her inTiting her firiend 
Jean- Jaques to meet them at her house. This was 
a few years before his death. Bousseau, as she 
anticipated, refused to come. 

Told (oouUnuM IL ds Muasei) ooouneat sUe le tira d*aSiurs. 
Le taiUeor ds la oomidU avait quaKqut ressmblanoe af«o 
Jean-Jaquss. SUe la rsmaiqati at ■• iteat i lai &ira jouar 
le r6U d« RooMsaiL Les oonvaatioiis sent bienUi fidte»-4es 
Yoioi-4e taiUaur doit prsndra la pairuqoa roude, l*habit marroo 
tans odllo^ la longoa ti groaso oannti tout k ooatonM anfin da 
Jaan-Jaquct. aura loin do tauir la t«^ta un pea pe&ch^ 
da no pHU dirt mh mul moI— on lui lai«o la liberty da rnangsr 
at da boira, mais en obeervaiit toi^jeun le mdmo iilenea— 
il le levera de table k on signal oonyenu pour so ratixer, at 
dfaimpera sans rontrer dans le salon— il sera paji6 laigvnent.* 

After these prdiminarica the guests were invited 
to a supper-party, where the pretended Jean-Jaquea 
appeared upon the right of MademoiseUe Amould. 

I Sbe gut over tbe difficult/ in the followiiig manner. Tbe 
tailor of the theatre somewhat reaembled Joau-JaqueSi She 
had remarked thia, and determined to make him *aot the 
part of BouMoau. The arrangements were speedily made as 
follows :— The tailor to appear with the round wig, the ohesnut- 
ooloured ooat without a collar, the long thick cane, in short 
the whole costume of Jean-Jaqaes. He must hold his head a 
little indiuedy and not utter a single word. He is to be 
allowed the teedcn of eating and drinking, always preserving 
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—The scene is deraribed at length. — ^To complete 
the iUosion, the hoeteai cixeukted the bottle briskly. 
The mock-philoeopher performed hit part to admira- • 
tion, as long as he continued sober; but, in spite of 
all Sophie's procantions, he at last became as drunk 
as the rest, when " il tint des propos qui, sans I'ivresse 
des oonyiTes, lenr anndent paru fort ^tranges.'' — 
However, the trick was not disoorered till afterwards 
rcrealod by the contrirer. 

. CSisoon sdmira U nraet— «t trouTS qa*il rfpoadsit parfidie* 
ment i lld^s q«*o& s'Mait hii% ds son ssprit st d« sss talens. — 

There are also the details of another mystification, 
where the real Jcan-Jaques is presented to Madame 
Genlis, and supposed by her to be Preville the actor, 
dressed up to personate him. (ii. 193.) — ^It is very 
cleverly rdated by Madame Q , but we must 
refer for the particulars to the book itself. 

Upon the whole, M. de Musset's work, though 
not an admirable specimen of biography, and un- 
necessarily Toluminous, contains a large stock of 

the ssme iilenos. He must rise from taUe at a giten signali 
ntm wiUuNit rsttuning to ihs sakn, and final^ hs shall bo 
JuttidsoDis^poid. 
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new matter^ tending to elucidate, many passages in 
the life and character of his subject; and as sach^ 
must be considered to be a valuable and n e c e s sa ry 
supplement to the pnUished editions of Bousseau'a 
writings. 
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THE VAULTS OP ST. MICHAN'S. 
[NoTBun, 18SS.] 

It is not generaUy known that the metropolis of 
Ireland contains a yery singular subterraneous 
curiosity — a burial-place, which, from the chemical 
properties of the soil, acts with a certain embalming 
influence upon the bodies deposited within it. I 
speak of the vaults beneath St* Michan's Church — a 
scene where thoeci who have the firmness to go 
down, and look death in the face, will find an in- 
structiTe commentary upon the doctrines of moral 
humiliation that are periodically preached above. 

You descend by a few steps into a long and 
narrow passage that runs across the site of the 
church; upon eadi nde there' are excavated ample 
leoessei^ in which the dead are Uddk There is no- 
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tlung offensive in the atmospbere to deter you from 
entering. The first thing that strikes you is to find 
that decay has been more busy with the tenement 
than the tenant. In some instances the coflBns have 
altogether disappeared ; in others, the lids or sides 
have mouldered away, exposing the remains within, 
still unsubdued by death from their original form. 
But the great conqueror of flesh and blood, and of 
human pride, is not to be baffled with impunity. 
Even his mercy is dreadful. It is a poor privil^;e 
to be permitted to hold together for a century or so, 
until your coffin tumbles in about your cars, and 
then to re*appear, half skeleton, half mummy, ex- 
posed to the gazes of a generation, that can know 
nothing of your name and character, beyond the 
prosing tradition of some moralising sextan. 
Among these remnants of humanity, for instance, 
there is the body of a pious gentlewoman, who, while 
she continued above ground, shunned the eyes of 
men in the recesses of a convent. But the veil of 
death has not been respected. She stands the very 
first on the sexton's list of posthumous rarities, and 
one of the most valuable appendages of his office. 
She is his buried treasure. Her sapless cheeks yidd 
him a larger rent than some acres of arable land ; 
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and what is wone, now thai she cannot repel the 
imputation, he calls her to her face, "the Old 
Nun.'' In point of htt, I underatood that her age 
was one hundred and deren years, not including 
the fortjr that have elapsed since her second burial 
in St. Midlands* 

Death, as has been often observed, is a thorough 
Badical, and lerels all distinctions. It is so in this 
place. Beside the Nun there sleeps, not a venera- 
ble abbess, or timid novice, or meek and holy firiar, 
but an athletic young felon of the seventeenth cen- -• 
tnry, who had shed a brother's blood, and was 
sentenced for the offence to the dose custody of St. 
Michan's vaults. This was about one hundred and 
thirty years ago. The offender bdonged to a family 
of some consideration, whidi accounts for his being 
found in such respectable sodety . 

The preservative quality of these vaults is various 
in its operation upon subjects of different ages and 
constitutions. With regard to the latter, however, 
it does not appear that persons, who had been tem- 
perate £vers, enjoy any peculiar privileges. The 
departed toper resists decay as sturdily as the ascetic,- 
supplying Captain Morris, with another '^ reason 
fair, to fill his glass again." But it is ascertained 



that children are deoompoaed almoat aa rapi^' 
aa eliewhere. Of thia, a touching illuatr^^^^ 
cura in the caae of a female who died 10* ^^ . 
birth, about a centorj ago, and waa dep>o^^^^ 



St, Michan'a. Her infant waa laid in h^^ 

The mother ia atill tolerably perfect; ezeicmp^^^ . 

by her attitude, the parental "paaaion 0*-^^ 



death;'' but the child haa long aince meli- 
from her embrace. I inquired her name, * 
rather mortified to find that it haa not * ~^^ 



aervcd. ^ x^ 

^f two 

But I was chiefly affected by the rdic^ t^^aid 
per»ont, of whom the world haa unfortunate!^ 



too much : the ill-fated brothcra, John and -^ j 

Shearea. I had been told that they were ^^^^ ^^^o* 
the moment the light of the taper fell upon tl^^ 
they occupy, I quickly recogniaed them by ^^ ^ 
two drcumatancea that forcibly recalled the d^'^^ 
their career : the hcadlcsa trunka, and the rev^' 
of the coarse, j unadorned, penal ahclU, to whici' 
seemed necessary to public justice that they sho^' 
be consigned. Henry's head was lying by h^ 
brother's side; John's had not been complctcl/ 
detached by the blow of the executioner : oue cf 
the ligamenta of the neck still connects it with ib^ 
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body. I knew nothing of these Tictims of iU-tii 
enthusiasm, except firom historical report ; but the 
companion of my risit to their grare had been their 
contem po rary and friend, and he paid their memo- 
ries the tribnte of some sighs ; which eren at this 
distance of time, it would not be prudent to heave 
in a less privileged place. He lingered long beside 
them, and seemed to find a sad gratification in 
relating several particulars connected with their 
fiites. 

Many of the anecdotes that he mentioned have 
been already published. Two or throe that in- 
terested me, I had not heard before. " It was not 
to be expected," he said, "that such a man as 
John Sheares could have escaped the destiny that 
befel him. His doom was fixed several years before 
his death. His passion for freedom, as he under- 
stood it, was incurable; for it was consecrated by 
its association with another passion, to which every- 
thing seemed justifiable. You have heard of the 
once celebrated Mademoiselle Theroigne. John 
Sheares was in Paris at the commencement of the 
Revolution, and was introduced to her. She was 
an extraordinary creature; wild, imperious, and 
fantastic in her patriotio paroxysms; but in her 
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Dfttunl intervilty a bemtiful •"^ ftffinitiiig wonum* 
He became deeply enamoured of ber^ and not the 
len ao for the political enthnaiaam that would hare 
repelled another. I have heard that he aaaiated in 
the uniform of the national guard at the atorming 
of the Baatile, and that he encountered the peril aa 
a meana of recommending himaelf to the object of 
hia admiration. She returned that aentiment, but 
ahe would not Uaten to hia auit. When he tendered 
a propoaal of marriage^ ahe produced a piatol, and 
threatened to laj him dead if he renewed the 
aubject Thu I bad firom himaelf. But her rigour 
did not extinguiah hia paaaion. He returned to Ire- 
land, full of her image, and, I auapect, not without a 
hope that the aucceaa of the fatal enterpriae in 
which he embarked might procure him, at a future 
daj, a more fovourable hearing ; but of thia and all 
hia other hopea you aee (pointing to hia remaina) 
the lamentable iaaue.'' I aaked whether hia 
miatreaa had heard hia fate, and how ahe bore it. 
My fnend replied, ** When I waa at Paria, during 
the abort peace of Amiena, I aaked the aame quea- 
tion, but I met with no one who had peraonally 
known her. She waa then liring; in a condition, 
however, to which death would hare been preferable, 

TOL. II. K 
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She was in a miserable state of insanity, and con- 
fined in a public institution." — " John Sheares,^ 
he continued, ** flung himself into the rerolutionary 
cause from principle and temperament ; but Henry 
wanted the energy of a conspirator: of this he was 
forewarned by an incident that I know to have 
occurred. Shortly after he had taken the oath of 
a United Irishman (it was towards the close of the 
year 1707,) he was present at the election for the 
city of Dublin; a riot took place at the hustings, 
the military interfered, and the people fled in con- 
fusion: a tradesmen, who resided in the vicinity, 
hearing the shouts, hastily moved towards the spot, 
to inquire the cause. The first penon he met was 
Henry Sheares, pallid, trembling, and almost gasp- 
'ing for breath. He asked what had happened: 
Sheares, with looks and tones importing extraor- 
dinary perturbation, implored him, if he valued his 
life, to turn back. It was with some difficulty that 
the interrogator could obtain an intelligible account 
of the cause and extent of the danger. As soon 
as he had ascertained the fact, he fixed his eye on 
Sheares and said, 'Mr. Sheares, I know more of 
some matters than you may be aware of: take a 
fidend's advice, and have no more to do with 
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poUtics ; jou hsTO not nenres. Sir, for tlie bunneBs 
you hare engaged in.' But the excitation of the 
times, and the influence of his brother's character 
and example, prevailed* When the catastrophe 
came, John Sheares felt, when too late, that he 
should have offered the same adnoe. This re- 
flection embittered his last moments. It also called 
forth some generous traits that deserre to be re* 
membered. His appeal to the Court in behalf of 
his brother, as given in the report of the trial, is a 
model of natural pathos; but I know of nothing 
more pathetic in conduct than a previous scene, 
which Curran once described to me as he had wit- 
nessed it. When Curran visited them in prisoa 
to receive instructions for their defence, John 
Sheares rushed forward, and embracing his knees, 
implored him to intercede for Henry ; for himself^ 
he offered to plead guilty; to die at an hour'a 
notice; to reveal all that he knew with the exoep* 
tion of names ; to do anything that might be feirly 
required of him, provided the government would 
oonsent to spare his brother/' 

The preserving power of the vaults of St. Mi- 
chaa's was long ascribed by popular superstition to 
the peculiar Vi>i*«<*— of the ground, but modem 

u 2 
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■dence has unwrooglit the miracle by explaining, 
on chemical prindplet, the cause of the pheno* 
menon, '' Water is a sore decayer of your whore- 
son dead body/' The walls and soil of these yanlts 
abound with carbonate of lime, and argillaceous 
earth ; acompound that absorbs the moisture which 
is necessary to the putre&ctive process. In all 
weathers the place is perfectly free from damp. 
The consequence is, that animal matter exposed to 
such an atmosphere, though it undergoes important 
chemical changes, and soon ceases to be strictly flesh,. _. 
yet retains, for a length of time, its external propor- 
tions. I had occasion to observe a circumstance that 
proves the uncommon dryness of the air. One of the 
recesses, which is &stened up, is the burial-place of a 
xu>ble fiunily. On looking through the grating of the 
door, we saw two or three coronets glittering from the 
remote extremity of the cell, as brightly as if they 
liad been polished up the day before. The atten- 
dant assured us that it was more than a year since 
any one had entered the place. He inserted a 
taper within the grating to give us a fuller view, 
• when his statement was corroborated by the ap- 
pearance of an ample canopy of cobweb, extending . 
. from wall to wall of this chamber of deaths and ' 
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which it must hare oott the artificers many a weary 
day and night to weave. A curtain of the ssme 
sepulchral game overhung the spot where the 
Sheareses rest. 

I had seen the catacombs of Paris, but I was more 
interested, and made to feel more for others and 
myself in the vaults of St Michan's. lA the cata- 
combs, the cjo or the heart finds nothing individual 
to rest upon; your sympathy is dispersed over 
myriads of anonymous skulls and thigh-bones, and 
these fantastically arranged into melodramatic com- 
binations, as if the Graces have any business under 
ground, and, after Death has picked us to the bone, 
our skeletons must be broken up and shuffled into 
attitudes, conforming to the immutable principles of 
Parisian taste. I could never heave a sigh while 
promenading between those neatly-trimmed hedge- 
rows of human bones ; I thought of, and pitied the 
workmen, more than the materials. But at St. 
Michan's, I felt that I was really in a sepulchre, 
and surrounded by the dead. The very absence of 
neatness in their distribution, and of respectful 
observance towards them, was a source of instruc- 
tive reflection, by forewarning me of my cessation of 
personal importance when I shall cease to breathe. 
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Eyery kick the sexton gare a chance skull or two 
that stopped the way, had its moral : it was as good 
as the festire usage in old Egypt, of handing round 
an image of death firom guest to guest, to the 
words of 

Drink and be men/, for sooh you shall bt. 

In the absence of such a custom now, I know of 
nothing more calculated to bring down the pride 
of any one who piques himself too much upon his 
flesh and blood, than an occasional conversation in., 
a churchyard with a sexton or graredigger, on the 
subject of his trade. It is very well as long as a 
man has a certain allowance of mind and muscles at 
his disposal, and can strut, and talk, and look big, 
and hum fragments of bravuras, and be seen now 
and then in a tandem, and resort to the other me* 
thods of commanding some deference to his personal 
identity; but when once this important personage 
becomes motionless, cold, and tongue-tied, and, 
unable to remonstrate, is seised by the undertaker, 
and fidrly screwed down, and then, as the Irish 
phrase is, ''put to bed with a shove V f&rewell 
human respect I—'' out of sights out of mind i''— his 
epitaph, if he has left assets to buy one, may, for a 
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while, keep up a little bustle about his name, but a 
short dialogue with a sextoa of aftertimes, over the 
scattered fragments of his existence, will afford a 
pretty accurate measure of the degree of real insig* 
nificanoe into which ho has subsided. This is mor- 
tifying ; but it is among the sources of our highest 
interests. Certainly, it is only natural that we 
should look to some future compensation for our 
minds, in return for the many insults their old com- 
panions are sure to suffer when they are not by to 
protect them : it were an intolerable prospect other- 
wise. To-day to be active, happy, and ambitious, 
conscious of being " made for the contemplation of 
heaven and all noble objects," and to-morrow to 
be flung as useless lumber into a hole, and in process 
of time to be buffeted by grave-diggers and sho- 
velled up to make way for new-comers, without a 
friendly moraliser to pronounce an ''Alas, poor 
Yorickl'' over our chop-fallen crania— or perhaps 
(what is still more humiliating in a posthumous 
point of view) to be purloined by resurrection-men, 
and hung up in dissecting-rooms as models of oste- 
ology for the instruction of surgcons'-mates for Hia 
Majesty's navy — the thoughts of all this would gall, 
as well it might, our vanity to the quick, were it not 
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that Beligimi awured of a retribution, cin smile at 
tbeie indignitiot, and diicoYor, in evorjr rudo cuff 
that may be gif on to oar diihonourod bonesi a fiir* 
tber proof that there awaite na '' a bright rererrion 

« 

bejond the grate.'^ 
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I BATi juit read a notice of Bany the painter in 
one of our periodical publicationtj and I am re- 
minded of a few particulan respecting that singalar 
person, with whom I chanced * to hate come into 
contact towards the dose of his career. My remi* 
niscences of him, such as they are, I vhall set down 
in the order in which they may happen to start up 
out of the oblifion into whidi I had long consigned 
them. 

My acquaintance with him commenced in the 
year 1804. I was a mere boy at the time. I 
resided in Bemers-street, and had daily occasion 
to pass through an adjoining street. Castle-street, 
Qiford-market. In Castle-street there was a house 
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that soon attracted my attention. It appeared to 
be uninhabited. The glass of the lower windows . 
was broken^ the shutters dosed, and the door and 
walls plastered with mud. Upon the first occasion 
of my particularly observing this house, a group of 
boys and idlers had collected outside, where they 
continued shouting, whispering, pointing to the 
upper windows, and going through the ordinary 
routine of looks and gestures, and muttered execra- 
tions, that precede a general assault upon an ob- 
noxious tenement. They were in the act of com- — .. 
mendng hostile operations, when thej were dispersed 
by the parish officers. I inquired the cause of these 
demonstrations of popular anger, and was informed, 
that the house (to. the terror and scandal of the 
neighbourhood) was occupied by an old wixard, or 
necromancer, or Jew, for this point was unsettled, 
and seemed not rery material; but that, whatever 
be was, he lived there in unholy solitude, that he 
might the better dedicate himself unobserved to 
some unrighteous mysteries. I took in the account 
with greedy ears; it was confirmed by the distant 
▼iew, for I dared not approach, of some writings and 
sinnge figures upon the paper that supplied the 
place of glass in the parlour windows. I was as« 
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sured that the work of magic was going on within^ 
and for tome time after never passed the house;, 
which was always on the opposite side of the way, 
without a thrill of Christisn honor. 

While my mind was in this state of boyish supers 
stition, it was proposed to me, one day, by two 
gentlemen from Ireland, to accompany them on a 
visit to their friend and countryman, Barry the 
celebrated painter. I had heard before of ''the 
great Barry," and, naturally enough at my years, 
associated with the idea of intellectual greatness a 
tolerable proportion of opulence and external splcn* 
dour. As we went along, I hegm already to feel 
certain tremors of youthful awe creeping upon me^ 
at the prospect of entering the, doubtless, spadoua 
mansion of so renowned an artist. The way led 
through Oxford-market. We proceeded down Castl&> 
street, and my friends made a' full stop at the door 
of the old magician. It was Bany the painter's. 
A loud knock was given, and for some minutes 
unanswered. My fears were now all dispersed ; and 
I had courage, as well as time, to examine with some 
closeness the external peculiarities of this temple of 
genius. The area was bestrewn with skeletons of 
cats and dpg^, marrow-bones, waste-paper, fragments 
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of boji* hoops, and other pkythings^ and with the 
many kinds of missQes, which the pious brats of the 
neighbourhood had hurled against the unhallowed 
premises. A dead cat lay upon the projecting stone 
of the parlour window, immediately under a sort of 
appeal to the puUic, or a proclamation setting 
forth, that a dark conspiracy eiisted for the wicked 
purpose of molesting the writer, and iiguring his 
reputation, and conduding with an offer of some 
pounds as a reward to any one, who should gire 
audi information as might lead to the detection and. 
conviction of the offenders. This was in Barry's 
hand-writing, and occupied the place of one pane of 
glass. The rest of the firamework was covered with 
what I had once imagined to be necromantic devices 
— some of his own etchings, but turned upside down, 
of his great paintings at the Adelphi. Young as I 
was, I was not insensible to the moral of the scene. 
I was ignorant at the time whether what I saw had 
been wantonly provoked, or whether it was cruel 
and capridous vengeance for non«conformity to 
popular observances; but whidiever might be the 
case, the spectade befcie me engraved upon my 
inexperienced mind an important truth, whidi I 
have subsequently had too many occasions to apply. 
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that geniui, howeyer mt, without temper and con- 
duct, is one of the moat disaatrooa priTilq^ to 
which man in hia miataken ambition can aspire. 

While I was unconadoualy la)'ing in these mate- * \ 

rials tor after-reflection, my friends gave a second 
and louder knock. It was answered hj almost as 
loud a growl from the second-floor window. We 
looked up, and beheld a head thrust out, surmounted 
hj a hunting-cap, and wearing in firont a set of 
coarse and angry features, while a roice, intensely 
Irish, in some hasty phrases made up of cursing 
and questioning, demanded our names and business. 
Before my companions had time to answer, they were 
recognised. In went the head and hunting-cap and 
surly visage; in a few seconds the door was opened, 
and I was introduced to the celebrated Barry. I 
well remember his dress and person, and can recall, 
almost without an effort, the minutest details of 
this, and of my subsequent interviews with him. 
The hunting-cap was still on, but on a nearer view, 
I -perceived that the velvet covering had been re- 
moved^nothing but the bare and unseemly skeleton 
remained. He wore a loose, thread-bare, claret- 
coloured great coat, that reached to his heek, black 
wairtcoat, black et*ceteras, grey worsted stockings, 
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I 

I 

eoane unpolished shoes with lesthera thongs^ no 
neckcloth, bat, like Jean-Jaqaes Boossesn, whom 
he resembled in many other less enviable particulars, 
he seemed to have a taste for fine linen. His shirt 
was not only perfectly dean, but equally genteel in 
point of texture, with even a touch of dandyism in 

I the elaborate plaiting of the firills. On the whole, 

1 his costume gave the idea of extreme negligence 

i : without uncleanliness. 

I His person was below the middle sise, sturdy and 

ungraceful. You could see at once that he had 
never practised bowing to the world. His face was 
striking. An Englishman would call it an Irish, an 
Irishman a Munster face ; but Barry's had a cha- 
racter independent of national or provincial pecu* 
liarities. It had vulgar features, but no vulgar 
expression. It was rugged, austere, and passion- 
beaten; but the passions traced there were those of 
aspiring thought, and unconquerable energy, assert- 
ing itself to the last, and sullenly exulting in its 
iresonrces. Of this latter feeling, however, no symp- 
toms broke out on the present occasion. His two 
vintors were old firiends, heartily attached to his 
&me; and neither of them had ever handled a 
brush. He greeted them with Irish vehemence and 
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good-humoar, and in the genuine intonadont of 
native proTince* Hit friends amilod at his attire. 
He observed it, and joined in the laugh. ** It was,'' 
he said, " his ordinary working-dress, except the cap 
which he lately adopted, to act as a shade for his 
eyes when he engrarod at night/' They told him, 
they had come to see the recent specimens of his 
art, and particularly his Pandora. He answered, 
that they should see that, and everything dse in the 
house. We proceeded to the staircase, when Barry, 
suddenly recollecting himself, turned back and 
double-locked the street-door. The necessity of this 
precaution seemed to bring a momentary gloom into 
his looks, but it passed away, and he mounted cheer- 
fully before us. He opened the door of the back- 
room on the first-floor, and entered first to dear 
away the cobwebs before us. The place was full of 
engravings, sketches, and casts, confusedly heaped 
together, and clotted with damp and dust. The 
latter he every now and then removed by a vigorous 
slap with the skirt of his coat. There were some 
engravings there that he valued highly. I forget 
the subjects, but I perfectly recollect the ardour, 
and the occasional delicacy, and tenderness of man- 
ner, with which he eiplained their beauUes. He 
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mpologiied for the diaorder aronnd him^ which arote^ 
he said, firom want of apace, for he could tmat 
nothing in the front-room. The obaervation intro- 
duced the anbject of the moleatation of hia premiaea. 
He apoke without much emotion of hia miachievoua 
neighboura, and detailed hia fruitleaa efforta to coun* 
teract their achemea of annoyance, pretty much aa a 
man would recount hia defenaive operationa againat 
rata, or any other domeatic nuiaance. In the courae 
of the converaation, he explained the cause of the 
aolitude in which he lived. While going over the 
platea executed by himaelf, he pointed out one or two^ 
that he had detected hia laat maid-aervant in the act 
of purloining. He hinted that ahe muat have been 
corrupted by the enemiea of hia fame; at all eventa, 
he expelled her forthwith, and never after admitted 
another within hia doora. Some apecimena of art 
lay in hia bed-chamber — the back*room on the 
aeoond-floor. He took ua up there, but I forbear a 
minute deacription. For the honour of geniua, I 
would forget the miaerable truckle upon which a 
man, whoae powera were venerated by Edmund 
Burke,^ lay down to forget hia privationa and hia 
pride. 

. * Baa Ua Lailan to Bany/— Banry'a Worki^ 
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Barry took us last to his work-shop, at the back of 

the house on the ground-floor. Three of his most . . i 

celebrated pictures were there, — '' Venus rising from i 

the sea»'' "Jupiter and Juno/' and his "Pandora^'' 

upon which he was then engaged. He derdoped 

the design of the last with great fenrour and elo- 
quence, for, though I haTC forgotten his language, I 

perfectly remember the enthusiasm of his tones and 

gestures, and the impression they made upon his 

visitors. I also recollect, that every now and then 

he threw in a warm oath to animate his discourse, 

more particularly when he vented his contempt, as 

he often did, for his contemporaries of the Academy. 

After a visit of two hours we departed, and I scarcely 

expected to meet Barry again, but it fortunately 

happened otherwise. In a very few days after, I 
became acquainted with an Irish Roman Catholic 
lady, the late Mrs. Smith, who resided in Portland- 
street. She was wealthy and hospitable, and her 
house was, in the worst of times, aplace of refuge for * 
many of her suffering countrymen. Thither, as one 
of them, Barry resorted. It was his firequent habit, 
after taking his late and frugal meal at a chop-house 
in Wardour-streety to drop in at Mrs. Smith's. The 
Abbj McCarthy, a person of great learning, and of 
TOL. n. H 
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oongenial politici with Bany'Sy liyed in her house; 
i and in their society the poor buffeted artist was 

I 

gbid to postpone his return to his homeless tene- 
ment, till an hour when none of his tormentors in 
Castle-etreet could be in the way to impede his 
entrance* 

From this period until his deaths which took 
pbu» two years after, I saw him constantly, and, 
notwithstanding my inequality of years, delighted' 
in his conrersation. I was full of my classics, and 
my school-boy Tcneration for the ancients; and 
it was a glorious thing to me to hear him talk as he 
'^ did of old Greece and Rome. His enthusiasm for 
the arts and literature of Greece was unbounded. 
It ran through his whole conversation. He had 
contemplated the great models of antiquity with such 
fervency of admiration, that from an admirer, he 
had become an imitator, and a rivaL In simplicity 
and elevation of sentiment, in public spirit, in long- 
ings for renown, in contempt for all that was frivo- 
lous or base, he was (as was said of Milton) ''an 
ancient bom two thousand years after his time.'' I 
never heard him more eloquent or self-oblivious than 
one night that he came in rather late to his friends 
in Portland-street, to beg a lodging till the morning. 
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The miaohieToas little imps of hit neighbaiirliood 
had forced a piece of iron into the key-hole of his 
hall door, so as to baffle all his efforts to gain an 
entrance : bat after stating the drcnmstances, merely 
as an apology for his petition, he dismissed it from 
his thoughts, and plunged at once into the topics 
from which i^o petty casualties coiild long detain 
him, and whe^re he never fiuled to find his strength 
and consolation. 

A great interest was imparted to Barry's conrer- 
sation, by his anecdotes of the eminent men with 
whom he had lived. He most frequently mentioned 
Sir Joshuk Beynolds, Mr. Burke, and Doctor John- 
son. He has been charged with having been ungrate- 
ful to Burke. He was not so to his memory. His 
eye often fiUed when he named him. " But Mr. 
Burke, my first friend, is now gone 1 the peace of 
Ood be for ever with him I ^' This was Barry's lan- 
guage to the public, and in private he always pre- 
served the same tone of pious tenderness and respect; 
He spoke with great reverence of Doctor Johnson, 
with whom I could collect that he had been a 
fikvourite. There were some points of similarity in 
their characters which may have endeared him to 
the doctor*. Barry was, incontestaUy, "a good 

y2 
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hater/' and, when roaaed, waa not inferior to the 
. \ doctor in the fiunilty of growling down an oppo- 

^ nent. 
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Barry apoke much and warmly of politica, and 

took no paina to conceal that he waa a aturdy 

republican. When he alluded to the Irish erents of 

i 1708, it waa aa *' the late civil war, which they call a 

rebellion/' The only instance in which I recollect 
the native impetuosity of his temper to have broken 
out, was connected with the politics of Ireland. It 
was at a little evening party, given expressly iniiis 
honour. Several young ladies were invited to see an 
I ' Irish lion, and the noble animal roared for them, 

i " an 'twere any nightingale." They were charmed 



/■.: 



with his pleasantry and his brogue. While they 
were ranged around him, the conversation was sud- 
denly broken up by the entrance of a noisy, bustling 
old gentleman, steaming with perfumes, and gor- 
geously attired — ^the late Mr. N of Soho Square. 

! This pink of aristocracy pirouetted through the little 

I circle, offered his scented snuff to the ladies, and 

opened a running fire of frivolous compliments in a 
loud squeaking voice, from the annoyance of which 
hia own ears were fortunately saved by his excessive 
deafness. Barry qred the antiquated beau with con- 
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tempts and was silent. But in a little time Ireland 
and ber turbulent peasantry were mentioned. 
Mr. N— ^ aimouneed liimself to have been onoe 
an Irisbman, tripped thiougb tbe oommon-plaoe 
doctrines of provincial policy^ and summed up bj 
exdaimingi that they should be '' all hanged, every 
man of them hanged." This was too much for the 
Irish lion, and the ladies bad now a roar in earnest. 
Barry started from his chair, strided across to the 
comer where Mr. N— — was standing, and, arrange 
ing both hands into the form of a speaking-trumpet, 
bellowed in his ear, '' And what, sir, should be done 
to those who force the Irish peasantry into these 
excesses V* Poor Mr. N^-— was utterly confounded 
by a home-question, which even to this day is per* 
plexing the greatest statesmen, and Barry in surly 
triumph returned to his chair. 

The notice of Barry, to which I have already 
adverted, represents him as having died in extreme 
poverty. There is a mistake in this. I always 
understood from his friends, that the profits of his 
works bad not been exhausted at the time of his 
death. Besides this, his merits as an artist, and the 
deplorable condition of his domestic arrangements, 
had excited the sympathy of persons, who had some- 
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thing more than jity to bestow. Lord Buchan took 
\ the lead in proposing a tnbecription. One of the 

i royal iiunilyi I think the Duke of Cambridgei became 

interested in his behalf, and risited the painter in 
his dilapidated mansion — an act of condescension, 
which Barry priied more highly than his royal high- 
Bess's prerions liberality. Many other lovers of art, 
among whom the painter's old firiend, the late 
Mr. Cooper Penrose, of Cork, was conspicuous, 
co-operated in the generous design ; and the result 
was a contribution of about one thousand pounds, 
which was sunk in an annuity for Barry's life. This 
recognition of his claims cheered his latter days. He 
determined upon quitting Castle-street, and removing 
to a house sufficiently spacious for the execution of 
a series of epic paintings that he had long been 
meditating. His confidence in womankind was so 
far restored, that he consented to give the sex 
another trial, by admitting one of them under 
the same roof with his plates; but in the midst of 
these designs he was called away. He died at the 
house of Signor Bonomi, an Italian artist, in Titch- 
field«street I called there almost daily during 
his illness, and could collect firom his friend's 
minute details of his demeanour, that Barry's last 
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moments were too pliiloeophic. The dxcomattncee 
of hit lying in state in the midst of his own paint- 
ings at the Adelphiy and of his interment ia 
St PaoTsy an already known to the paUia 
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THE NAPOLEON MEMOIRS.' 

[AvovfT, 1883.] 



Whbn Napolecm, baying oeaaed in 1814 to be 
Emperor of France, was about to depart for the 
Island of Elba, bit farewell promise to the remnant 
of bis old companions in arms wbo witnessed tbat 
extremity of bis fortune, was, tbat be would prepare 
a record of tbe great transactions tbey bad acbieved 
tbgetber. Tbe events tbat bad so rapidly ensued 

interfered witb tbe dengn, — but tbe final, and not 
inf^orious struggle to be once again tbe foremost 

> Msmoiis of ths Beigii of Kapolson, dedios t s d hf the 
Smperar at 8t Helenai to tho genoials who ihaisd his o^h 
iiyity, and pablishid fima tho origiiial aaauscripts oonooisd 
by hiflMsU 4 Tolamss. ' 
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man of the world having failed, and he himself 
doomed to a aentenee that extingniahed every hope, 
he no longer deferred ita esecution. On the paaaage 
to St. Helena he eommeneed the present work, and 
waa constantly occupied upon it during the six years 
that he continued to hold out against the miseries 
of exile, and the climate, and the governor of 
St. Helena. The quantity of matter condensed in 
these volumes is so great, and the subjects so vari- 
ous, that it would be quite impossible, in such a 
notice as the present, to give anything like a per* 
feet analysis of their contents. A large space is 
dedicated to accounts of battles, with minute and 
elaborate critical remarks upon military evolutiona, 
which we profess our incompetency to appreciate, or 
at all times to follow — though, doubtless, this portion 
of the work will be deemed by many to be the most 
interesting and instructive ; we shall, therefore, con- 
fine our extracts and observations to such passagea 
as serve to illustrate the character and policy of thia 
extraordinary man, who, by the force of his genius 
and ambition, raised himself (he repeatedly asserts 
" without a crime'') from the station of a military 
adventurer to be the imperial chief, the creator and 
of the moat formidable combination of poli* 
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tical resources thftt modern Europe has seen con* 
- - ; federated against the stability of hostile thrones and 

• t ) institutions. 
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One of the first great erents recorded in these 

Tolumes is the revolution which placed Napoleon at 

the head of the French government — ^the celebrated 

j scene of the 18th and 19th Brumaire. It is given in 

that minute detail which always imparts so much 
light and interest to the narrative of a great trans- 
action. 

He was in Egypt when information of the increas*-- 
ing inefficiency and unpopularity of the existing 
goremment reached him. The men, whom the acci* 
dents of the revolution had called to rule the affairs 
of France, were distrustlfiil of each other, and had 
lost aU public confidence and respect. The French 
people felt that they were misgoverned, and were 
prepared by that impression, and by their recent 
familiarity with innovations, for any change that 
should promise a more effectual consolidation and 
management of the national resources. Under these 
circumstances Napoleon, confiding in his talents, and 
in the influence of his fame, formed the hardy 
project of crushing the factions that agitated the 
country, and of raising himself upon their ruins to 
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In the proaecation of thii bold dcrign he proceeded 
with cautioiu He went rarely into public — he ad- 
mitted the riaita of none but a few aelect firienda, 
with whom he conferred upon the relative atrength 
of the different partiea, and the reapectire propoaaU 



> 



the aummit of hia ambition. He conaigned the 

command of the Egyptian expedition to Kleber, and 

repaired to France. Hia unexpected arriral was 

hailed with demonatrationa of general joy. By the 

time he had reached the capital, he had aeen enough j 

to satiafjr him th«t what he projected might be i 

•duered. j 

The natora of paat evanta had informed him of the geoeral 
oondiiion of France, and the inteQigenoe that he bad proeued 
on the road (fnmi Fr^ua to Pkria) had made him intimately 
aoquaisted with all that he rsquiied to know. Hia reaolation 
was taken. Whmt he had not even wished to attempt upon 
hii return from Itel/, he wat now determined to effeot Hia 
oontempt for the government of the Direotoiy, and for the 
politicel intrignera of the day, waa extreme. Beadired to 
affome the bhief oontrol in the atate, and to leatoie to Fianoe 
her daya of glorj, by giving an energetio impulie to puUio 
meaanrevi it waa for the execution of thia project that he 
bad come tnm ^gypt ; and all that he bad joat witnemed 
in the interior of France bad only aarved to confirm hia 
determination. 
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that were tendered to him by each. Bemadotte, 
I Augereaa, and other leaden of the Jacobins, oflPered, 

on certain oonditiona, to place him at the head of a 
militajy dictatorship ; — a more moderate pttrtjy con- 
sisting of Regnier, Boolay, ftc., ireve for committing 
to him the direction of the government as it then 
stood. The Directory was divided— Si^yes was for 
abolishing the present Constitution (La Constitution 
de Fan III.) and substituting one that he had 
framed. His views were supported by the director 
Boger-Duoos, and the majority of the Council of. 
Ancients. The remaining three directors, Barras, 
Moulins, and Gk>hier, proposed that Bonaparte should 
resume the command of the army of Italy. The two 
latter were sincere; but Barras, who was then 
intriguing for the restoration of the Bourbons, 
thought of nothing but retaining his present ascen- 
* dancy. After deliberating over these several pro- 
posals, Napoleon was finally hesitating between 
those of Si^yes and Barras, when the following 
occurrence betrayed the duplicity of the latter : — 



On ths 8th Bnunairs (Ootobtr aoth) Napotoon dinsd with 
Bama Ths oompaay was small In ths ooons of oonvsrssr. 
tion after dinn«r, ^'Ths RepubliOi*' said the dirsotor, ''is 
going to rwiir ths prsiit i^stoni wiU novor do^— ^he govern- 



The sequel is equally curious and ckaracteristic of 
the men and the times :«- 

When Napoleon retanied home, TalleTiand, Foaoh4, RcBderer, 
and R^ were there. He told them with entire simplioitj, 
and without any movement of oountenanoe that oould betraj 
hii own opinion, of what Barras had just been sajring. Rial 
and Foachl^ who were attaohed to that direotor, felt at onoe 
all the impolicy of his disnmuUtion, and repaired to his house 
to remonstrate with him. About eight o*olook on the foUowinig 
morning, Barras came to Napoleon, who had not jet risen-— he 
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mcnt is without eneigy— we must hare a ehaoge^ and appoint 

HedottYille President of the Republic. With rtgud to/ou, 

general, jour intention is to repair to the armj; and as to 

mjself^ sick, desponding, and eihansted as I am, I am good 

for nothing but to retire to a private station.** Napcloon 

looked at him intentlj, without uttering a wcid— Barras sunk 

his ejes and was confounded .*— the oonYermtion ended t 

there. General Hedouville was a man of eztrsme medio- 

critj. Barras said not what he thou|^t; his countenance 

betrajed his sscret. 

This couYersation was decisive. A fow moments after. 
Napoleon went to Siijes. He informed him that for ten dajs 
past the sereral parties had been addressing themselves to 
him-Hhat he had resolved to proceed in concert with him 
(Si^jes) and the mi^orit j of the Ooundl of Ancients, and that 
he now came to give him a pontive assurance of this intentioii* 
It was agreed that the change could be eibcted between the 
16th and 90th Brumaire. 
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inntfeed upon wwing luniy tntond, and odd thai he fttrad 
hit moning had heen mifandsniood Um night btfora— that 
Hapobon alona ocnild mf the BapaUio — that h« canw to 
place himeeif at hia diqpoial-^to do whaterer Napoleon should 
denre, and aot an j part that ahould be aeeigned him— and 
aamettly entreated to have an aMuranoe, that if he had any 
projeot in tiew, he would count upon Banrai. But Napoleon 
had already taken hie part: he answered thai he desired 
nothings-thai he was fiUigued and indisposed— that after the 
arid dimate of Arabiai he found his frame affected by the 
moiat atmosphere of Paris, and by similar, common-places he 
put an end to the intenriew. 

Such were some of the petty matters that preceded^, 
and aooclerated the momentous crisis that was at 
hand. The remaining particulars are given with the 
minute fidelity of a historian relating what he had 
actually witnessed ;' — ^but we must refer our readers 
to the work itself. The final result was^ that the 
plans which Napoleon, in concert with Si^yes, 

• 

■ The day before the final blow was struck at 8t. Cloud, to 
which the sitting of the Legidative Chambers had been traiit- 
ftned by a decree of the 18th Brumaire, Augereau, who was 
secretly oppoeed to Napoleon, presented himself at the Tuileriee 
where the troops were passing in rcTiew ; Napoleon advised 
him to absent himself from St. Cloud on the following day— 
to keep quiet, and not cancel the servicee he had already 
rendered his country, for that no effort could counteract the ' 
latouded movementi Augereaa assured him of his entire 
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adopted, completely tacceeded. The Directory was 
abolished. Napoleon, Sifyes, and Boger-Ducos were 
named provisional consuls until a new constitution 
should be framed. The new Constitution, from 
which howcTer the subtleties contained in the port* 
folio of Si^yes were as much as possible excluded, was 
proclaimed on the 24th of the following December ; 
and Napoleon, as lirst Consul of the French 
Bepublic, took his place among the sovereigns of 
Europc^As such, his character and actions now 
form one of the most interesting topics in the range 
of historical investigation. 

When a deputation from the town of Capua waited 
upon Terentius Varro, with an address of condolenoo 
upon the defeat at Canme, the beaten consul, in his 
reply, implored them to be firm in their fidelity to 
Rome, and among other arguments, did not omit to 
assure them that Hannibal was altogether a most 

devotion, and his desire to march under his orders. * Sh 
bisD, g^oAml,'* eaid he, ''ett-oe que vous ne oomptes pas 
iov({oan sur votre petit AugereaaT Next day, however, 
when a rumour reaohed Paris of the proeeedingi at St Cloud, 
Is petit Attgereau postsd thither, and Imsgining from ths 
tumultuaiy eoeos then that Kapolsou was lost, approaohsd 
him and observed, *^£k Umi imu mmi dam tnw Jdit 
^efMsfi/'* 
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fiendlike penonage— ihit hb wu in the habit of 
building bridges and moonda of human bodies, and 
had actually initiated hit savage troops ii^ the practice 
of feeding upon human flesh. During the fourteen 
years of Napoleon's formidable ascendancy, it was 
a standing point of policy to cheer the efibrta of his 
enemies by similar calnmnies : in proportion as we 
became alarmed, we became abusire; erery new 
victory, or master-stroke of policy on his part, was 
the signal for fresh levies of libels upon ours; and 
to such an extreme of contumely had we arrived, 

'^ and so popular had this mode of carrying on the wii 

become, that ten years ago every man who wished 

I to be considered a friend to his king and country, 

felt bound to admit that Bonaparte was a monster 
in human shape — that he poisoned his soldiers, 
murdered his prisoners, betrayed his friends, was 
brutally insulting to subjugated kings and queens — 
in a word, that he was so irretrievably and inordin- 
ately vicious, that, for example-sake, no well- 
conducted person should ever mention his name 
without a thrill of execration. But he has since 
fidlen, and is now in his grave, and his character 
and actions may at length be spoken of with some- 
like the impartiality which the future hii 
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will not refute to the most extraordinary being of 
the modem world. 

Napoleon's talents hare been seldom questioned. 
They were of so high and rare an order^ that finding 
no one of his own age with whom to eompaie him^ 
we must resort to the few great names of the human 
race — Hannibal, Alexander, Cnsar, Charlemagne — 
oonquerorsy legislators, founders of empire — ^men of 
universal renown. The conspicuous qualities of his 
mind were energy and sagacity — ^intelloctual hardi* 
hood to conceive vast designs, and boundless fertility 
in creating and applying the means to attain them. 
He was equally eminent in war and policy ; and his 
achievements in both were marked by far less of 
accident and adventurous experiment than was once 
imagined. He went into battle with an assurance 
of success founded upon previous, and, for the moat 
part, unerring calculations. This was the secret of 
his confidence in his fortune. He compared, as if it 
were on abstract scientific question, the physical and 
moral forces of his troops with those arrayed against 
him, and where he found tlie former preponderates, 
gave the word to march and conquer. The most 
unskilled in military science may collect this from 
the general tenor of the volumes befiire us* Thiough- 
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out, when diacuaaing the Tit ious battles he had won, 

he appears to claim credit, not so. much for having 

been actually lictorious when once the conflict had 

'\i I begun, as for haying, by pre?ious arrangements and 

oombinationB, brought the certain means of victory 
to the field. He was persuaded, and could not 
. afterwards divest himself of the conviction, that he 
had done this at Waterloo ;, and hence his expression, 
so much ridiculed by those who mistake its real- 
import, that he, and not Wellington, ought to hare 
gained the day; but he had omitted from his calcu- 
lations the dogged heroism of British troops. 
The same qualities of mind, the same preparatory 
I • forethought in speculation, and energy in action, 

f ' and for alongtime the same success, distinguished 

him as a statesman. His boldness here, as in the 
field, was the result of profound calculations, through 
which none but the most penetrating and combining 
intellect could have passed. His saying was, that in 
all hia great meaaurea, '' he marched at the head of 
large maaaea of opinion," Thia military allusion 
illustrates the genius of his civil policy. In all his 
projects, whether foreign or domestic, he marshalled 
the passions and opinions ' that sided with him, 
qompttted their numerical and moral force, and 
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where he found they mutt preTsO, edTanoed aft the 
charge-ttep to his object. In a word, he manoBUTred 
the national mind as he would a great army; and 
haying had the art of persuading the citisen, as well 
as the soldier, that he was leading him on to gloiy, 
he exacted alike from both, and met with the same 
measure of discipline and subordination. 

Under Napoleon's government there was a sus- 
pension of political liberty in France. His maxim 
was that the few should plan, and the many acquiesce 
and execute. He established and encouraged free 
discussion in the cabinet, but he discountenanced all 
popular interference in state measures, as he would 
a spirit of mutinous dictation in the camp. We are 
no advocates for this mode of rule ; but in speaking 
of the despotism of Napoleon as a personal crime, 
we should in fairness remember that he was account- 
able for it to his subjects and not his enemies, and 
that they were content to overlook its rigour for 
the many benefits it imparted. He asserts that his 
government was "eminently popular.'^ He surely 
did much to make it so. He rescued France from 
the sway of the demagogue. * He consolidated the 
national energies, and forced them into channels 
that led to national objects. He made talent the 
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sureat road to distinctioii. He wm the patron of 
l|l 1 1 1 unbounded religious toleration. Under his reign no 

. Frenchman could be molested and degraded upon 



!!' • the fiintastic doctrine, that certain dogmas had 



^j; certain remote and influential tendencies which 



should disqualify for the eigoyment of civil rights. 
He framed a comprehensive and intelligible code 
of laws (the greatest want of modem nations), in 
wliich he justly gloried as a lasting monument of his 
'\ concern for the public good. Tliesc and his other 

great acts of general utility attached the French to 
[ ! his govcniment, despotic as it was, and rendered 

them the willing instruments of his schemes of 
aggrandisement, in the products of which they were 
themselves to shore. 

We have stopped to offer these remarks, because 

we feel that it is not to the glory of England to 

depreciate this extraordinary man. Her real glory 

\ '^; consists in having withstood the shock of his genius 

i - —in having so long resisted his imperial pretensions, 

^'l I and asserted her own, against a confederacy of hostile 

powers, such as no people uninspired by the pride 
and energy of freedom could have braved. 

We proceed to extract some further specimens of 
these Memoirs. • The general contents, independently 
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of the martial details, embmce the multiplied objects 
of hit ambitious policy, which may bo summarily 
described to have been, to render France the arbi* 
tress, and Puis the capital of the world; to conso- 
lidate Italy into a separate kingdom ; to transfer the 
seat of the Papal power to the metropolis i^ France; 
to subjugate the several Continental states into obe- 
dience, or terrify them into an alliance ; and above 
all, to break the naval and commercial, and thereby 
the political influence- of England in the affairs of 
Europe. Upon the subject of these vast designs, 
the present work supplies invaluable materials for 
the future historian; but their very importance pre- 
cludes our entering upon tliem. Any one of even 
the subordinate topics connected with them would 
more than exhaust our limits* We shall, therefore, 
go on according to our original intention (and with- 
out any attempt at regular order) to take up siich 
passages as have interested us by their novelty, and are 
capable of being compressed into our remaining space. 
The foUoiimig may be adduced as a characteristic 
example of Napoleon's originality and skill as a poli- 
tical intriguer. In 1800 it was the great object of 
France to detach the Emperor Paul from the alli- 
ance of England and Austria. He was at that time 
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known to be deeply chagrined by the loties his anny 
{I j; I had tiutaincd in Switierhind, and to be greatly dis- 

» Ij I satiafied with the conduct of his allies. Napoleon 

1 I seised the occasion of turning those feelings to 

acCouuty and, knowing his rulnerable point to be on. 
the side of his hcroical pretensions, he directed his 
operations against that quarter. A little after the 
battle of Marengo, he had flattered the vanity of 
Paul by sending him the sword which Leo the Tenth 
had presented to He- Adam, as the reward of his 
bravery in defending Rhodes against the Infidels; 
but an opportunity now offered of making a more 
brilliant and substantial present. Ten thousand Rus- 
sian soldiers were prisoners of France. Napoleon 
proposed to England and Austria to exchange them 
for an equal number of Frenchmen. The offer, as 
no doubt expected, was refused. Napoleon exclaimed 
against the refusal as an act of narrow-minded in- 
I / , ' justice, and declared that, as a proof of the high 

estimation in which he held such brave soldiers, he 

would restore them without ransom to the Csar. 

• The Russian officers accordingly received their swords, 

and all the prisoners were collected at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, where they were newly clothed and equipped 
in the most splendid style that the manufactures of 
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France coald effect. A Biusiaa general was ap- 
pointed to organise them into battalions andr^- 
menta. The ardent and impetuous Paul could not 
hold out against this. He forthwith d i s p at ch ed a 
courier to Napoleon with the following singular 
letter : — 

(Stiasn lirst Oonnl,— I do not writs to jon hi ordsr to 
satsr into disoosrions upon ths rights of nwn or ofoitissna. 
Srory oountiy governs itsslf aooording to its own disorskioa. 
WhsroTtr I sss at the hssd of a ooontiy a man who knows 
how to goTsm and fight, my heart ysaras towards him. I 
writo to maks yoasoqoaintsd with mj diststisfiietion towards 
Enghndy who riolatss orsiy right of nation^ and is nevar 
goidod but bj hsr ■slfiihnest and intoTMi, I wish to units 
with yott for tho purposs of putting an ond to ths iiyustios of 
that govommont. 

Shortly after, the proposed treaty of alliance was 
formally executed. 

In the account of Egypt, a portiou of the woric 
that will probably hare most attractions for gcuc^nl 
readers, we have a short digression upon polygamy, 
and a proposed explanation of that institution differ- 
cut firom those of preceding speculators. 



Thsss oountriss (Alrioa and Asia) being inhabited by men 
of various oohmn^ polyguny is the lole means of preventing 
mutual peissoation. In order that the Uaoks ihould not W 
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at wmr with tlie white% and the whites with the blaokt, and 

the eoppereokmred with both, their l^gislaton have judged it 

expedient to make them all memben of one family, and thos 

vj I to counteraot that tenden<7 in man to hate whatever is not 

•' N himsel£ Mahomet oonsidered that four wives were snffioient 

to attain this object^ inasmneh as each man oould have one 

f . ; white, one bkok, one oopper«ooloiured, and one of some other 

:'■ \ oi^onr. Doubtless it was a]so in the spirit of a sensual creed to 

I &vour the passions of its votaries ; and in this rsspeot poliojr 

and the prophet have been aUe to aot in oonoord. 



The doctrine of Montesquieu ia more obvious and 

satisfitctory. In warm climates where this usage 

I has almost exclusively prevailed, female attractions 

pass rapidly away. A Nourmahaul or Fatima of 
those regions, however adorable in her teens, becomes 
to outward appearance, quite elderly at the age of 
twenty, and a wrinkled matron at twenty-five. But 
Selim, who is only three or four years older at the 
period of this catastrophe, is still in the prime of 
youth and Oriental sensibility, and in spite of his 
eternal vows, finds his affections wandering firom the 
object of Ms first attachment. He is once more 
" devcrt du be$ain fP aimer/' and if the laws were so 
unreasonable as to denounce his second dream of 
connubial felicity, the danger, or rather the certainty 
WQuld be, that like the fashionable husband of every 
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dime and age, he would defy the law and set up a 

» 

separate establishment, to the great scandal of the 
neighbourhood — the inextingpiishable indignation of 
his neglected partner — and followed in due course 
bj everlasting appeals to the Cadi on the subject of 
their domestic jars. The legislators of the East, 
therefore, perceiving the consequences of prohibit- 
ing a usage originally founded upon tlie caducity of 
female charms, and which would inevitably continue 
in one form or another, whether they sanctioned it 
or not, have permitted polygamy ; under the restric- 
tion, perhaps, in the first instance, of not allowing a 
second wife until the first was on the wane ; — ^but as . ' 
laws made for the convenience of the rich are liber- 
ally construed, the transition was easy from an old 
and a young wife to two simultaneous young ones, 
and so on to as many as the husband could afford to 
support. Bu,t although we take Napoleon's oonjec- 
tures on this ^bject to be incorrect, there is no want 
of his accustomed sagacity and boldness in the appli- 
cation that ho would make of his doctrine. Speak- 
ing in another place of the condition of St. Domingo, 
he says, 

Ths question of ths liberty of the bUoks is one fiiU of oom- 
pliestion tad diffieolty. In Africa and Asia it his been 
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retolTwl, but l^ the means of poljgamj. There the Uaoke 
and whites fonn part of the nme fiunily— the head of the 
fiunflj having wites of varioiis ooloiii% all the ehildren are 
biothen, are reared in the nume eradk^ bear the same name^ 
and ait at the saine table. Would it then be impoenble to 
anthoriae pdjgamj in oar ialandi^ lettriotiug the nnmber of 
wivei to two, a white and a black t The iint oonsol had some 
conferenoes with theologiaiiSy in order to prepare the waj for 
thia important meaeore. Poljgamy prevaalod among the 
pairiareha in the firat agee of (^urifUanity— the ohnroh tde- 
rated a tpeeiei of oonoabinage^ of whioh the effect was the 
same. The pope, the council have the means of authorising a 
similar institution, since its olgect would be to conciliate and 
produce social harmon j, and not to extend the indulgence of 
the lenses. The effects of these marriages would have been 
limited to the colonies, and suitable measures would have been 
taken to prevent th«r producing an/ disorder in the present 
state of our sodet/. 

Some of our female readers who^ probably know 
little of Napoleon's style of thinking and writing 
except from his boUetina and other public documents, 
may wish to see how he treats subjects of a lighter 
kind : — ^and as one of the crimes imputed to him 
during the war, was a barbaroua contempt of all 
gallant feeling and observance towards the sex, we 
shall aelect a passage, in which he recalls, after a 
lapse of many years, the impresaiona made upon him 
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by the ladies d liigypt. The description is veiy 
much in the minute and caiessing manner of 
Bousseau. 

Hm gensrsl-in-cfaief had naflMnms obossioni of ^hmrnag 
•oms oC ths most disUflfuishsd wonitti of the country to whom 
hs giantsd sudisiiosa The j wsis oiihor' tho widows of Beya • 
or Kslohofs» or thair wivM who osms during thoir abosnoe^ to- 
implors his protootion. The riohnsss of thoir dreM^ their do-- 
Tsted deportment^ their liUls soft hande^ their fine eyei^ their 
noble and grsoefol csnisgOy and their eztieniely elegsnt men* 
nersi denoted that thej were of adsm and sn eduestion sbofa 
the Yttlgsr. Thej slways oommenoed by kiniug the hsnd of 
the Sultan Kebir/ which they afterwardi raised to their fore- 
heady and then to their braast ; many of them cxpreased their 
wiebee with the moet perfect grace^ and in an enchanting tone 
of vcnce, and displayed all the talent and the softnees of the 
meet accompliabed Europeans. The propriety of their deoke^ 
nour, aud the modesty of their attire, added to their attrao- 
tioufy and the imagination took pleasure in forming coigeo- 
tuTM reepeoting the charaw of whidith^ would not allow so . 

muoh as a glimpse. i 

A little farther on he gives an instouoo of their 

propensity to assert the rights of women, even to 

^^ IMStitioning himself for a redress of connubial gri^ 

vanoes ; and considering what a frightful despot he 
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was, he appears from Iiis maancr of relating the 
auecdotc, to have regarded the stirrings of natural 
ambition in the bosoms of these aspiring gipsies with 
singular indulgence. 



The women hsTS their priyilages :— there are some things * 
which their huthands oannot reliise them without being con-* 
sidered barbariani^ monsters, without causing a general outcry 
against them ; such, for example, is the right of going to the 
bath. It is at the Tapour-baths that the women assemble ; it. 
is there that all sorts of intrigues, political and other, are 
planned; it is there that marriages are settled. General > 
Menou, who had married a female of Roeetta, treated her after 

\\ the French manner : he led her by the hand into the dinner- 

room — the best place at table— the most delicate morsels were 
for her ; if her handkerchief chanced to drop, he was on the 

'\ alert to pick it up. As soon as she related these particulars in 

the bsih of Rosetta, all the others began to entertain hopes of 
a general change of mannen, and signed a petition to the 
Sultan Kebir, that their husbands should be made to treat 
them in the same way.* 

While we are upon the subject of Napoleon's 
demeanour to women, we cannot refirain from insert- , 

* We throw together two or three shorter anecdotes that 
occur in this portion of the work. 

Kapdeon gave frequent dinners to the Sheiks. Although 
cur customs wese so different from theiri, they found chairs^ 
and kniTM and forks extremely convenient. At the condu* 
saon of one of these dinnen^ he one day asked the Sheik 
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ing ftQ example that we have met for the first time 
in these volumes^ and which, upon higher grounds 
than those of courtesy, must be considered as most 
creditable to his memory. His public despatch from 



* An Arab word expressiiig grsat satisfiMtion. 
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Si-Mondi, " For ths six months that I hav« boon amoDg yon, 
what is tho most useful thing I hsYs taught you ?** ^The 
most useful thing jou hsTe taught me^" replied the Sheik, half- 
srrious, half-laughing, " is to drink at diuuer.*'— The oustom 
of the Arabs is not to drink until the repast is over. 

At a dinner given to the general-iu-ohief by the Sheik [ 

El-Fayoum, the subject of oonrersation was tho Koran. ^ It | 

oomprises all human knowledge,** said the Sheiks. — ^Kapoleou ! 

asked, ^ Does it contain the art of casting cannon, and making ^ 

gunpowder?** '^ Tee,** the/ replied, ** but you must know how 
to read it ;** a scholastic distinction that has been more or less 
employed by every raligion. \ 

One day that Napoleon was surroundod by the divan of the 
great Sheiks, information was brought that the Arabe of the 
tribo of the Osnadis had killed a Fellah and carried off the | 

cattle. lie manifested his indignation, and in an snimsti^ 
tone ordered a staff-officer to repair forthwith to Baireh with • 

800 diom«d»i«. and 300 hotma^ to obUia mtitution, «ad 
punish the offenders. The Sheik £l-^ndi, who was present at 
this order, and observed the emotion of the general-in-chie( 
said to him with a smile, ^ Is that Fellah your cousiu, that his 
death should put you in such a passion ?** " Yes,** mplied 
Kapoleon, *'aU that I command are my children." *Tidb^**' 
said the Sheik, " you speak like the prophet.** 
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I'i Cairo, (Angost 10, 1798,) announces to the Execu- 

-j / ' tive Directory the defeat of the French fleet at 

Ahoukir — a disaster which he attribates to Admiral 
Bmeys, who, in violation of repeated orders, neglected 
to remove his squadron from that exposed situation. 
On the same day he writes as follows to the widow 
of Brueys : 



Osiro^ dd Fruotidor, year YI. (19 Aug. 1708.) 
Tour husband has been killed by a oannon-ball while he was 
fighting on board his vessel He died without suffering, and 
a death the mildest, and the most desired by military men. 
I I deeply aympathise with your sorrow. The moment that 

I separates us from the object we love is terrible : it severs us 

from the world— it affeots the frame with oouvulsious of agony. 
4 ' The lacultaes of the mind are annihilated— it retains no rela- 

tions with the world, ezoept through the medium of an incu- 
bus which alters every thing. Mankind appear more cold and 
selfish than they really are. In such a situation we feel, that 
if nothing obliged us to live, it would be &r better to die ; but 
' when, after that first impression, we press our children to our 

•J : heart, tears and sentiments of tenderness reanimate nature, 

■ 

\ : and we live for our children. Tes, madam, let yours from 

that first moment open your heart to melancholy. Tou will 

i weep with them, you will watch over their in&ncy, you will 

C ' instruct them in thm youth— you will talk to them of their 

i &ther, of your grie( of the loss which they and the Bepubho 

j havesnffered. After having rs a tt ached yourself to the world 

^f through the influence of filial and maternal love, apptedaie 
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te loiiMlhiiig Um lUoiddiip and Um livelf int«nti thai I 
tfaallevaranlartainibrthawidowof myfriand. Baparwadad 
thai thaiaara toma maoy UKmgh niaU innumbar, wlio doeai'ia 
ioba thahapa of tiia afliafead, baoaoaa tiiqr hd aaotaljIiMr 
mantal miariiig. (Bignad) BavAFAatB. 



There ia. a little of the maimeriam of the period ia 
ihe abovei but every BritUh womaUy whoae huaband 
or brother haa fallen for hia eountry, will appreciate 
ita value, and the motirea of the writer. A aingle 
authentic document like thia refutea and outlivea a 
thouaand calumniea. 

Tlierearo fewer aymptoroa in thia publication of 
Napoleon'a tendency to a belief in predestination 
than we expected to have found. The feeling, howt- 
ever, now and then bicaka out — ^pretty atrongly in 
hia deapatch from Egypt announcing the naval 
defeat at Aboukir ; and alto in the account of hia 
marriage with Marie-Louiae. Upon that occasion 
Prince Schwartxcnbcrg, the Auatrian ambassador at 
Paris, gave a aplendid fete at Paria, to which Napo* 
Icon and the new empress were invited. In the 
midst of the festivities, a temporary ball-room, which 
had been constructed in the garden of the ambaa- 
aador'a hotel, took fire. Many persons perished. 
Among them the ambaasador'a riater-in*law, who 
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was saffocated in the attempt to retcue one of her 
children. The writer proceeds— 

la 1770^ during the ftto gifsa bj th« dtj of Pkurb to oelo- 
braie the marriage of Louif the Sixteenth with Marie-Antoi- 
nette^ two thooeaud penone were oferfcnned in the /mim of 
the Cliampe-£l7i6ee| and perished. Afterward^ when Louis 
and Ifarie-Antoinette met their death upon the soaffold, this 
teniUe aooident was reooUected and oonverted into a preaage 
•f what foUowed— for it is to the insurreotion of that great 
metropolis that the revoltttion must be immediatel/ attributed. 
The unfortunate issue of a fUte given b/ sn Austrian nmbawa- 
dor, under simihur eiroumstanoefy to oelebrate the aUianoe of 
two houses in the persons of Napoleon and Marie-Louise, 
appeared an inauspioious om^ The misfortunes of Franoe 
have been solel/ eaused bjr the ehange of poliojr on the part of 
Austria. Napoleon was not superstitiousi yet upon that ooca- 
■ion he had a painful presentiment. The day after the battle 
of Dresden, when, during the pursuit of the Austrian army, 
he learned from a prisoner that Prinoe Sohwartsenberg was 
rumoured to have been killed, he observed—^ He was a brave 
Bum ; but his death is so iar consoling, that it was evidently 
be who was threatened by the unhappy omen at his ball." 
Two hours after it was ascertained at head-quarters that it 
was Morean, and not Prince Schwartaenberg, that had been 
killed the day before. 

There are numerous other personal traits die* 
persed through the work, which, independently of 
their intrinsic interest^ relieve the severity of the 
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historical and militarj detaiUt, If any credit be due 
to his statements here, and in his reanrded conTerssp 
tions at St Helena, both of which agree with the 
reports of the best informed Frenchmen, who have 
no motives to traduce him, his moral character must 
be taken to have been grossly miurepresented before 
his falL In his public capacity he exhibited the 
feelings, or let us rather caU them the crimes, insepa- 
rable from ambitious men, and ambitions govern- 
ments. Like other warriors, he was indifferent 
enough to the effusion of human blood, provided the 
victory was secured. Like other persons and states 
aspiring to empire, he made light of the rights and 
institutions that were opposed to hia plans of domi- 
nion. But apart from these, the almost universal j 

vices of nations and rulers, he seems as an indivi- \ 

dual to have been tainted by very few of the noxious 
passions and caprices of exalted station. His per- 
sonal habits were laborious and temperate. In 
private intercourse, if any intercourse with such a 
man can be called so, he usually succeeded in fixing 
the unbounded admiration and attachment of those 
who approached him. In his distribution of favours, | 

there was little of the petty perfidy and mystery of 
courts. The system which he directed demanded 
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talent iii every department, and whererer he^fonnd it, 
he appropriated it promptly and even abmptly, but in 
general to judidoualy, that he had aeldom eaoae to 
repent of his selection. From the tone in which he 
■peaks of public men, it may be collected that he was 
yery far from entertaining a contempt for virtue. He * 
asserts, that personal probity formed one of the 
highest recommendations to his favour — although it 
was a melancholy &ct, that in France during his day, 
moral worth was, for the purposes of her govern- 
ment, not the most valuable qualification. Even his 

ambition, culpable and destructive as it was, was not ., 

untinged by magnanimity. His abdication at Fon- 
tainebleau, the severest trial of human pride, was 
not so involuntary and sudden as it was at the time 
supposed. In a dispatch to Caulaincourt (4th Jan. 
1814) appended to this publication, he announces 
his intention, if called upon, to make that sacrifice. 



Would tbsy (the AlUet) rednoe Francs to her ancient limits 1 

It would be to degrade her. They deceive themeelves if thej 

imsgine that the revenes of war can make the nation desire 

ji ; peaoe upon iueh termSi There is not a Frenoh heart that 

i would not in six months* time feel the lesndal of such a peaoe^ 

i and that would not reproach the govemmeat that oottld be haie 

I enough to dga it. If the nation seconds me, the enemy 

SMurehes to his destraotion. If lintune betrays me, my leeo? 
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lutkm it Ukuk^l do Mi oling to tho thxoiie— I AmSL novar 
diignot tho natioiiy or mptU, If nbioribii^ nuh ahamofiil 



The style of theae Tolumet is limple, penpiciunuy 
and animated. The notea, as we are infonned by the 
editors, are more exclusively his own composition** 
and, even though we had been ignorant of that fiict, 
would have struck us as among the most original 
parts of the work, both in matter and execution. 
There are frequent sketches more or less in detail of 
contemporary characters. To give an idea of their 
general manner, we shall conclude our extracts and 
the present subject, with his notice of two of his 
favourite generals who fell in the battle of 



On thii day poriohod two gtnorsla^ tho Doko of MoateboUo, 
andStHiUiro— both of thorn horooo, and tho boot of Kapoloon's 
friends, flo wept for thdr loot. They would never have 
detertml bim in hit adverntj ; they never would have boon 
iaithleit to the gloiy of the French people. The Duke of 
MoatebeUo wst anativeof Lootoure. When a ekrfdtkuatilom 
he dittingidthed himtelf during the oampaignt of 1796 in 
Italy. At a general he ooverod himtelf with gloiy in Egypt, 
at Montebello, at Marengo, at Autterliti, at Jtea, at Paltutk, 
at Friedbnd, at Tudella, at Saragotta, at SokmiU, and at 
Etaling, where he found a glorioot death. He wat oautioot^ 
eagaeiout, and daring ; belbre an enemy, hit pretenoe of mind 
wat not to be thaken. He owtd little to oduoation— Katore 
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hftd doiM trerjihiiig for hinu K^|K>l0CNiy who had witneoed 
the progrcit of hit mindy often reoMurked it with aetoniihment, 
9or mMMBUtiing five and twenty thooaand infiuitry on the 
field of hattle, he waa auperior to all the generala of the 
FMneh annj. He waa itill joung^ and would hare beoome 
mora perfect ; perfaapa he might eren hate raaohed to a pro- 
ficient in the higheat branch of tactica (fa grtrndi taetiqii4) 
which aa yet he had not vnderBtood.--St. Hilaira waa a general 
at Outiglione in 179fi. He waa remarkable for the chiTaliy 
of hia character He had excelleut diapoeition% waa a kind 
companion^ a kind brother, a kind relative. He waa coTered 
with wonnda. Hia a tt achme n t to Napoleon commenced at 
the ai^ of Toulon. Thej called him, aUndi^g to Bajaid, . 
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Ws wottld recommend to Mr. Washington Irving, 
in whaterer quarter of Germany he may be, to post 
back to England without delay, and look after bia 
particular celebrity ; for here ia a synonymous gen- 
tleman, who has started during his absence, and ia 
not only in the full enjoyment of a slap-dash renown 
of his own, but from a natural pusile occasioned by 
identity of name, is coming in, among certain dasaea 
of his admirers, for supplemental honours which of 
right belong to the author of the " Sketch Book." 

We haTC been to ''The Caledonian," the cant 
appellation by which the scene of Mr. Irring's oratory 
is now familiarly known, in the neighbourhood of 
Hatton Garden. We would not willingly exaggerate 
^ still less irould we indulge in anything Terging 
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upon irreverent lerity— -but the exhibition was so new 

. in a place of Christian worship, and so much bustle 

and curiosity have been excited regarding the prin* 

dpal performer^ that, as mere reporters of passing 

j j' novelties, we consider ourselves fully justifiefl in 

giving a faithful summary of what we felt and saw.' 

The whole concern Ium a theatrical air. You must 
have a ticket of admission. When instaUed, in your 
seat, you cast your eyes upcm the scene, you at once 
perceive that the persons around you are strangers 

j / i to the place, and to the sentiment that should pre- 

vail there — that they have come, not to say their — 
prayers, but to have it to say, that they have heard 

Mr. Irving. Tou look in vain for the keen and 

ij . ■ 

homely countenances, and the composed demeanour 
> ; : of a Scotch congregation ; in their stead you have a 

miscellaneous assemblage of tittering misses, corpu- 

' lent citizens, single gentlemen '' from the west end" 

T , with their silk umbrellas, members of Parliament, 

and, '' the flowers of the flock," a gallery full of the 

choicest specimens of the fair population of chariots 

and landaulets. The service begins at eleven: for 

;j ' the preceding half-hour, on the morning of our 

i! attendance, the passages leading to the gallery were 

fbe •oene of fearful nuhing and oonfanoa— all 
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memory of the day and place was obliterated — there 
was nothing but the most unsightly working of 
shoulders and elbows, producing combinations of 
attitude, and varieties of ludicrous endurancei which 
no gravity could resist. We cannot stop to specify 
many examples; but the public sympathy is justly 
due to the young lady with the pink-lined bonnet, 
who was so mercilessly jammed in by a column of 
dowagers and dandies, and never thought of fainting 
away, and to the apoplectic-looking gentleman in 
blue, who, by one heroic plunge, emerged from his 
wedge, and, losing an arm of liis coat in the effort, 
clambered up the gallery-stairs, with this portion of 
lus raiment dangling askant from his bade like an 
hussar's supernumerary jacket. 

This extraordinary scene would have astomshed 
us, if we had been less familiar with the frury of a 
great capital for everything in the way of sights 
and novelties. The bare announcement, in our 
fashionable circles, of the arrival of a Caledonian 
preacher, whose eloquence opened upon his congre- 
gation with the force of a galvanic battery, was quite 
sufficient to collect around him all the high-born, and 
the loveliest sinners in the land, impatient to par- 
take in the delicious horrors of a shock. Then the 
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•f • whisper ran that the personage in question was 

1 ■' ' 

I !1 neither more nor less than one of Sir Walter's 

Covenanters — ^a palpable, living and authentic illu»- 

tration of the Scotch Novels — so superior to any* of 

Westall's, that the artist was thinking of applying 

for an injunction. Here was a sight indeed 1 and as 

potent a stimulus for all this bustling and rushing 

for priority, as if Diana Yemon, or Meg Merrilies, 

or Old Mortality himself had come to town. There 

was another ground of attraction, and also of rather 

Ij a worldly kind — yir. Irving had announced his in- 

\ '> tention of ** passing the limits of pulpit theology 

I.' • 

and pulpit exhortation/' He determined upon em* 
. ploying weapons not heretofore wielded at the altar, 

and directing them against the most influential 
(' i ; classes in the countiy. He came " to teach imagina- 

tive men, and political men, and legal men, and 

scientific men, who bear the world in hand, and having 
j. got the key to their several chambers of delusion and 

resistance, to enter in and debate the matter with 

their souls, that they might be left without excuse ;'' 
:j j and the published example (the work now before 

us') of '' this new method of handling religious 



* Ths Orsdss of God ; Four OnUkns. Jadgment to oomi^ 
sasfgaaMiitiaNiiisPiurti^ pp. MS. 
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truth'' had apprised tho oommonity, that a part of 
hia plan waa to leTd the boldcat, and were he not 
a holy man, we should say, the most bitter person- 
alities against some of the most eminent writers of 
the day. 

But, suspending our opinion for the present upon 
the merits of such a mode of exhortation, was more 
wanting to secure to the inventor a brilliant auditory? 
What food for male and female curiosity 1 What a 
relief to the ordinary dulness of Sabbath occupation! 
What woman, with a woman's nature, could resist 
the prospect of seeing " the heartless Childe'' 
dragged by a spiritual critic to the altar, and made 
to undergo a salutary smarting for the petulance and 
wanderings of his heroes; or of beholding Moore, 
with all his crimes and Melodies upon his head, 
soundly belaboured in the pulpit by a Calvinistic 
chastiser of Anacreontics? What scene of She- 
ridan's could compare with a debate between Mr. 
Irving and Mr. Canning's soul, upon the honour- 
able member's parliamentary ways? Lord Eldon, 
too, with his own and a more illustrious conscienee 
to answer for ; and Mr. Robinson, with the enormi- 
ties of his budget ; and the Broughams and Scarletts; 
and Sir Humphrey^ in spite of his safety-lamp ; and 
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Mr. Jeffrey, so eamally inaenaible to the strains of 
tlie water-poets ;— ^ of these might be summoned by 
name and roughly communed with (as some of them 
have already been) to the inexpressible edification 
of a fashionable and overflowing congregation. 

But to return from this not altogether irrelerant 
digression. Mr. Irving ascended the pulpit at eleven 
o'clock. The first eflfect of his appearance is ex- 
tremely startling. He is considerably more than 
six feet high. He has a pallid fiice — ^the outline 
rather triangular than oval — ^the features regular and 
manly. The most striking circumstance about his. 
head is a profusion of coarse, jet-black hair, which 
is carefully divided in the centre and combed down 
on cither side, after the Italian fashion in the middle 
ages. The eye-brows and whiskers are in equal 
abundance. Upon the whole, we thought the entire 
countenance much more Italian than Scotch, and 

{V s ' imagined that we could discover, in the softness and 

regularity about the mouth and chin, some resem- 
blance to the Bonaparte fitmily. There is a strongly 
marked organioal defect in the eyes : when upturned, 
they convey the idea of absolute blindness. The 

; I ■ 'i' forehead is high and handsome, and far too anxiously 

displayed. We were sorry to see Mr* Lrving's 
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fingers lo frequently at work in that quarter to keep 
the hair in its upturned position. The pettj care 
bestowed upon this point, and the toilet-association» 
connected with bleached shirt^wrists, starched collar, 
and cherished whiskers, greatly dctrscted firom his 
dignity of aspect, and reduced what might have 
been really imposing into an air of mere terrific 
dandyism. His age, we understand, is about forty 
yean. If any one should ask us, take him all in 
all, what he looked most like, we should say, that 
when he first glided into view, his towering figure, 
sable habiliments, pallid risage, and the theatrical 
adjustment of his black and bushy hair, reminded 
us of the entry of a wonder-working magician upon* 
the boards of a real theatre. 

The style of the discourse we heard was so simi- 
lar to that of his publication, upon which we shall 
obaenre hereafter, that for the present we shall con- 
fine ourselves to Mr. living's pulpit mannei^. His 
voice is naturally good : it is sweet, sonorous, and 
flexible, but he miserably mismanages it. His 
delivery is a tissue of extravagance and incorrect- 
ness. There is no privity between his sentiments 
and accents. There is no want of variety of into- 
nation, but it is so capriciously introduced, that, iu 
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one half of the emphatic passages, his tongue seems 
to be utterly ignorant of the sense and bearing of 
what it is commissioned to articulate. The tones 
are at one moment unmeaningly measured and 
sepulchral — ^the next as inappropriately raised to 
the highest pitch of ecstatic fenrour. His dijcourse 
took a review of the wonders of the animal and 
vegetable creation ; and he was as enwrapt and ve- 
hement upon the budding of a flower, or the growth 
of an insect, as if he were throwing off the ii^ost 
appalling thoughts that can agitate the human 
frame* This want of conformity between the matter 
and the manner was painfully apparent throughout. 
' Let any one imagine the battle of Prague, or any 
other piece of descriptive music, with the marks for 
expression transposed or dispersed at random, and 
the leading passages executed accordingly. We 
should then have ptaniaimo volleys of cannon, ioito 
voce trumpet-caUs, and maeiioio wailings of the faint 
and expiring. The effect would not be more fantas- 
tic and provoking than Mr. Irving's incessant mis- 
appropriation of his tones to his topics. 

His gesture is equally defective in dignity and 
propriety. It is angular, irregular, and violent In 
many passages intended to be argumentative or 
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persttasiye, his hands were going through petty and 
Tulgar evolutions, as if he were attempting to explain 
by signs the method of effecting some common 
mechanical operation. More than once he abruptly 
grasped with both hands the edge of the pulpit on 
the right, and reclining his body in that direction, 
like one seised with a sndden pain in the side, 
declaimed over his left shoulder to the auditors in 
the farther gallery. The movements of his coun- 
tenance were to the full as infelicitous as his atti« 
tudes and gesture. Instead of a natural play of 
features, instead of ** looks communing with the 
skies,'' we had forced, anomalous, and at times 
quite terrific contortions. In some passages, where 
the subject would have demanded composure or 
elevation of feature, the preacher stooped over the 
pulpit, so as to bring one ear almost into contact 
with the cushion, knit his brow, assumed a sort of 
smile or leer, and when the period was dosed, re- 
turned to his position with a kind of triumphant jerk, 
precisely like a man who felt that he had just made 
a good satirical hit. There was one circumstance in 
Hr. Irving's method that would alone have destroyed 
the effect of any eloquence. He read his discourse, 
and it so happened that throughout he read it incor- 
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rectlj. After taking up the commencing dauaes of 
a period, he drew back from the book, and recited 
viih all the fenrour of extemporaneoiu creation, 
but suddenly, in the very midst of the sentence, 
he had to break oiT and refer to the manuscript 
again, and here he perpetually failed to catch at 
once the point from which he was to continue. Five 
or six times his eye lighted upon the matter he had 
just deliveredi and the congregation had it over 
again with a clumsy, '' I say," to give it the air of 
an intended repetition. This, and frequent mistak- 
ings of particular words, and a good many false 
quantities (for Mr. Irving seems to be no proso- 
dian), gave altogether a slovenly and bungling 
character to the entire exhibition. During a dis- 
course of an hour and forty minutes, there was but 
one short passage that we can except from these 
remarks. It was a description of Paradise'; and he 
delivered it welL There was no extravagance of 
posture or gesticulation, and his tones had sweet- 
ness, sincerity, and elevation. With this single 
exception, he made little impression. As far as. we 
could judge from the demeanour of those around us, 
they were utterly unmoved. There were now and 
then some unseemly, though not unnatural titterings 
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among the younger females, at the wannth of the 

metaphors and pcrsonificationa introdooed into a 

description of the effects of Spring npon the animal 

and Tegctable worlds. 

We had almost omitted to state, that Mr. Irving 
used a regular white handkerchief, with wliich he 

had frequent occasion to remove the starting drops 
from his brow. We are afrwd that the colour was 
chosen for effect On retiring from the chapel, 
when we cast a last look to catch the character of 
his countenance in reiiosc, we observed him, as ho 
reclined in the back of the pulpit, performing the 
same operation with an honest Belcher pattern. 

We have read Mr. Irving's book. It was no slight 
task, but we positively have read it through. It now 
and then evinces some powei*; more however in the 
way of phrase, and in the accumulation of forcible 
common* places, than in original conception : but on 
the whole, we regard it as an imprudent publication, 
and considered with reference to its main object^ 
which has been very pompously annouecd, the con- 
version or exposure of the intellectual classes, as an 
utter failure. The author appears to us to be a mau 
of a capacity a little above mediocrity. He is, we 
doubt not^ thoroughly versed in the theological doc- 
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: I /} . trines of his church ; for this is a matter upon which 

ff^ I , we do not presume to pronounce. His reading 

among popular English authors seems to have been 
tolerably extensive. We also give him credit for 

ci *V r \ ^^ Tssi/t^ genuine seal, notwithstanding the unneces- 

-\<i( / I / saiy tone of exaggeration and defiance with which it 

is accompanied — ^but here our commendations must 
cease. His taste is vicious in the extreme. His 
style is at once coarse and flashy. It is, in truth, . 

:'ij.' the strangest jumble we have ever encountered. 

; ^ M ^ . ' < There is no single term by which it can bo de- 

scribed. He announces his preference for the mo- 
dels in the days of Milton, but he writes the lan- 

1 S ■ '^\ guage of no age. Tlie phraseology of different 

( i centuries is often pressed into the service of a single 

period. We have some quaint turn from the times 
of Sir Thomas More, puritanical compounds that 
flourished under Cromwell, followed by a cavalcade * 
of gaudy epithets, bringing down the diction to the 
day of publication. His affectation of antiquated 
words is excessive, and quite beneath the dignity of 
; / j . a Christian preacher. Mr. Irving should recollect 

'' J that "wot'* and "wis" and "ween," and ''do" and 

"doth" and "hath," upon the latter of whichhe so 
delights to ring the changes, are all miserabb matters 
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of oouTeBtioiij haTing nothing in life to do irith the 
objects of his ministry — ^that there is no charity in 
giving refuge to a discarded eipletire— no piety in 
raising a departed monosyllable from the dead« 
His style has another great defect It is grierously 
incorrect. When he comes to imagevy, his mind is 
in a mist. He talks of ** abolishing pulses^'' '* eva- 
cuating the uses of a law/' the ** quietus of tor- 
ment/' "erecting the platform of our being upon a 
new condition of probation." Some of his sentences 
are models of '' metaphorical confusion." We sel- 
dom met with a more perfect adept in the art of 
"torturing one poor thought a thousand ways." 
He contrives that a leading idea shall change its 
dress and character with a pantomimic rapidity of 
execution. The BiUe is with him, at one moment a 
star, the very next, a pavilion. Again, "the rich 
and mellow word, with God's own wisdom mellow, 
and rich with all mortal and immortal attractions, is 
a better net to catch childhood, to catch manlmod 
withal, than these pieces of man's wording." We 
could multiply examples without number; they 
occur in every page.* 

Apart from these defects, which might have been 
overlooked in a work of leu pretension, but whi 
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wherever they prerail, nre oneqaiyocal proofs of 
•lovenly habits of thinkings we may generally say of 
Mr. Irving's eompositioiii that in the unadorned 
passages, where he prefaces or sums up a topic, it 
resembles the version of a Papal document, cum- 
brous, verbose, and authoritatively meek; that in 
his scriptural imitations, he sometimes succeeds in 
bringing together masses of awful imagery, the 
complete effect of which, however, is too often 
counteracted by the intrusion of some petty quaint- 
ness; and that bis Platonic personifications of the 
soul, and the descriptions of its final beatitude, have 
a good deal of the pastoral manner and gorgeous 
colouring, which render certain parts of the Pilgrim's 
Progress so delicious a treat to the imagination of 
the unlettered Christian. 

In justice to Mr. Irving we shall select one or 
two of the most faultless of his impressive passages 
that we can find. His- death*bed scenes are perhaps 
among the best :— - 



And saothtr of a more dark and daontlosi mood, who hath 
bravod a thousand terron^ will also mako a stand against 
t«rror*s grisly kLng— and he will sesk his anoient iuirspidity 
and searoh for his wonted indifferenos ; and light smiles upon 
his ghsstly visage^ and aftot levity with his palsied tongue, 
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ftnd ptny hiM rinng liBtrti and wear tmoothiiMt on hia oni- 
ward h«art| while there it noihing bat toeung and uproar 
beneath. He may expire in the terrible stmgi^e— nature maj 
fidl under the unnatural oontest ; then he diee with despera- 
tion imprinted on hia olay I 

But if he tuooeed in keeping the first onset down, then 
mark how a seoond and a third oomes on as he waxetk 
feebler. Nature no longer enduring so muoh, strange and 
inooherent words burst forth, with now and then a sentence of 
stem and loud defiance. This escape peroeiying^ he will 
gather up his strength^ and laugh it off as reverie. And then 
remark him in his sleep— how his countenance suffereth 
change, and his breast swelleth like the deep ; and Au kand$ 
groMp fw a koH at tf kii 99ul tseiv drawninff ; and his lips 
tremble and mutter, and Ids breath comes in sighs^ or stajrs 
with long suppvessiou, like the gusts which precede the bursU 
ing storm ; and his frame shudders, and shakes the couch on 
which this awful scone of death is transacted. Ah 1 these are 
the ebbings and flowings of strong reeolTC and strong remorse. 
That might have been a noble man ; but he njected all, and 
chose wickedness, in the face of visitings of God, and there- 
fore is now so severel/ holden of death. 

And reason doth often resign her seat at the latter end of 
these GhKl-despisers. Then the eye looks forth from its naked 
' socket, ghastly and wild— terror sits enthroned upon the pal« 
brow— he starts— he thinks that the fiends of hell are already 
upon him— his disordered brain gives them form and fearfiil 
shape— he speaks to them— he craves their mercy. His tender 
relatives bes ee ch him to be silent, and with words of comfort 
assuage his teRor, and recall him fnm, his paroiysm of 
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lemont. A etlm meoeedti vntil ditordmed iTnaginttion hath 
iteroitad strength for % fresh ereatioik of terror ; and he diet 
with a learfiil looking-for of jadgment^ and of fieiy indig* 
nation to eonmnie him. 

This la undoubtedly atriking; but ia it original 
tigour, or a mere collection of appalling drcum- 
atances, which it required little akiU to aaaemble ? 
We have marked in italics the aingle idea that we 
did not recognise aa common-place. 

We like the foUowing much better. The prevail- 
ing sentiment .haa little novelty, but it ia natural and 
affectingj and ia given in better taate. Describing 
the lukewarmness of modern Christians, and their 
addiction to worldly ei^oyments and pursuits, he 



j proceedi 



They canyon oommeroe with all lands^ the hustle and noise 
of their traffio fill the whole earth— th^ go to and fro, and 
knowledge is inoreated— but how few in the hasting crowd 
are hasting after the kingdom of Qod 1 Meanwhile death 
sweepeth on with his chilling blast, freesing up the life of 
generations, catching their spirits unhlessed with anj prepa- 
xation of pcace^ qnenohing hope^ and binding destiny for 
Cfvermore. Their graves srs d r es se d, and their tombs are 
adorned ; bat their spirits^ where are they t How oft hath 
this oitj, where I now write these lamentations over a 
thovghtlsss agSy been filled and emptied of her people sfaioe- 
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Uni alM reared hn inperial head ! Hoir many generatioiia 
of her rerellen have gone to another kind of revelry l^how 
many generations of her gay oourtieri to a royal reeidenoe 
where oourtierHurte are not I— how many generations of her 
toilsometradesmen to theplaoe of silenoe, where no gain eaa 
follow them T How time hath swept over her, age after age, 
with its oonsaming wave, swallowing eveiy living thing, and 
hearing it away unto the shores of eternity I The sight and 
thought of aU which is my assoranoe that I have not in the 
heat of my feelings surpassed the merit of the oase. The 
theme is fitter for an indignant prophet than an uninspired, 
sinful 



We cannot forbear cxtractiag one more passage 
for the singularity, if not the excellence of tlie style. 
It is quite in the manner of an ancient Cove- 
nantei^— 

I would try these flush and flashy spirits with their own 
weapons, and play a little with them at their own game. They 
do hut prate ahout thttr exploits at fighting, drinking, and 
death-despising. I oan tell them of those who fought with 
savage heasts ; yea, of maidens who durst enter as coolly as a 
modem hully into the ring, to take their chance with infti- 
riated heasts of prey ; and I oan teU them of those who drank 
the molten lead as cheerfully as they do the juice of the 
grape, and handled tho red fire, and played with the hickering 
flames as gaily as they do with love's dimples or woman's 
amorous tresses. And what do they talk of war t Have th^ 
foigot Cromwell's iron hand, who made their chivaliy to 
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; ; i tkipt or tho SooU Ctunerouiani^ who tersn Hbmh, with thtir 

i ; . Chrutian chief, reoeived the thanks of Ifariborough, that fint 

of Soglish oaptaint T or GmUTui of tho North, whose camp 
sung psahns in eveiy tent f It is not so long that thej should 
forget Nelson's Methodists, who were the most trusted of that 
hero's crew. Poor men! they know nothing who do not 
know out of their country's history, who it was that set at 
nought the wilfulness of Henry Till, and tho sharp rage of 
the virgin Queen, against liberty, and bore the black cruelty 
of her Popish sister ; and presented the petition of rights, 
and the bill of rights, and the daim of rights. Was it 
chivaliyt was it blind bravery t No— these second-rate 
quaUtaes may do for a pitched field, or a fenced ring ; but, 
when it comes to death or liberty, death or virtue, death or 
religion, they wax dubious, generally bend their necks nnd^_ 
hardship, or turn their backs for a bait of honour, or a mess 
of solid and substantial meat This chivalry and brutal 
bravery cnn fight if you feed them well, and bribe them well, 
or set them well on edge ; but in the midst of hunger, and 
nakedness, and want, and persecution, in the day of a country's 
direst need, tl^y are cowardly, treacherous^ and of no avail— 
Oh ! these toporsi these gamesters, these idle revellen^ these 
hardened death-despisers 1— th^ ars a nation's disgrace, a 
nation's downfelL 



It would be beside our province to engage in any 
discuarions upon the purely theological parts of Mr. 
Inring'a vrork ; but there are other matters rather 
hastily introduced, aa it strikes us, and intern* 
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perately handled, and indeed in tome degree affeet* 
ing ouraelYes, upon which we cannot refrain from 
offering a few remarks. We allude to hii Tchement 
and sweeping denanciations against the literature of 
the day — 

Our nsl towards God (be nys), and ths pobUo good, hath 
been stung shnosi to madness by the writiuge of reprosehsbls 
men, who give tone to the eeatimentsl snd politioal worid. 
Their poeai% their eiitioismi, and their bUsphemous pam- 
phkts, hsTs been like gsU snd wormwood to my spirit, snd I 
have longed to summon into the field some arm of strength, '^ 

which might STsporste tbeir vik snd filthy speoulation, into 
the limbo of vanit/, whence it came. 

• 

This must not be taken to apply solely to those > 
publications that have been recently under prosecu- 
tion, and which we, profane as Mr. Irving may think i 
us, reprobate as sincerely as himself; neither is it an 
incidental ebullition, but one of the CTer-recurring [ 
anathemas in which he has indulged against his T 
intellectual contemporaries, with their ungodly re* 
creations, ''their Magaaines of wit and fashion," 
their "death-despising" Reviews of the latest publi- 
cations. Poor Mr. C , he little dreamt, some [ 

few months back, of what was brewing for him at 
the other side of the Tweed; he little expected that 
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one of these Sundays he might be summoned^ vith. 
a duces tecum of the " New Monthly" and its con- 
tributors, to the bar of this spiritual police-oflSce in 
Hatton Garden, to answer for their dark and Anti- 
Calvinistic ways. But there we are— and without 
cavilling upon points of jurisdiction, we would 
mmply ask our judge to examine us before he con- 
demns us, and then candidly to say whether, in point 
of fact, we are to be classed among the sinister signs 
of the times. Is it unholy to indulge once a month 
in a little unwounding pleasantry ? Is a letter from 
the Alps a deed of darkness? A description of 
St. Peter's, or N6tre Dame, a lurking attack upon, 
the kirk of Scotland? Had our Parthian Olancc at 
a departed year any tendency to shake the public 
\' confidence in a future state? Is the Ghost of 

Grimm as graceless and yicious as the embodied 
Baron himself was ? We would respectfully put it 
to Mr. Inring's conscience, in his uninspired mo- 
ments, whether these are matters that can endanger 
the souls of the readers or the writers ? and whether, 
as a Christian censor of the age, he may not be 
risking his dignity and influence in exaggerating, 
like an ostentatious sophist in want of topics, the 
innocent pastimes of, on the wholes a tolerably weU- 
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oondacted generation, into abominations that will 
rarely be viaited with never-ending wrath ? 

Bttt there is another and a more important ques- 
tion which this gentleman has been indiscreet 
enough to raise. He has crossed the Tweed with 
the avowed design of calling out, as it were, the 
intellect of the age for the supposed affronts it has 
offered to his notions of religion. We say nothing 
of the self-possession of any single person under- 
taking so adyenturous a project; but, as the sincere 
friends of religion, we deprecate it as an ill-con- 
sidered, and dangerous proceeding. With regard to 
the main point, the malignant influence against 
which his seal is directed, we consider Mr. Irving's 
assertions on the subject to be full of his charac- 
teristic exaggeration. There are now, as there at 
most times have been, many men of talent among 
the influential classes, who, unfortunately for them- } 

selves, are cut off by their peculiar habits of 
thinking from the consolations of Christianity, but 
perhaps there never was a period when such persons 
so cautiously abstained from the promulgation of 
their particular opinions. There may be one or two 
exceptions, but the great mass of the persons, to 
whom we refer, feel too deeply the importance of 
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religious Banctions to the well-being of society^ to 
,[; think of sabstitating in their place the oold and 

unavailing dogmaa of a philoaophical creed. Feel> 
: > ingi of decorum, of good taste, and even of personal 

! I i respectability, come in aid, and confirm those habits 

of salutary forbearance. The question then is, . 
whether any service can be rendered to religion by 
the tone and manner which Mr. Irving has assumed ' 
towards this dass. Will defiance and abuse convert 
them? Will offensive personalities, even against 
those who have declared their opinions, conciliate 
the rest ? Is it wise, by unfairly confounding poetry 
and criticism with blasphemy, to alarm the self-love-., 
of many, who are already, tacitly it may be, but 
i : virtually on his side ? And lastly, is there no 

{ ' 1 danger in impressing upon the other orders of the 

community, that, among the high and educated, all 
sense of religion is extinguished ? These are matters 
upon which we cannot undertake to dwell, but it 
does occur to us, that they deserve Mr. Irving's 
most terious consideration. It would be a miserable 
ending of his mission to discover too late, that his 
I I seal had produced mischiefs beyond the powers of 

his oratory to heal. 



{ Mr. Irving is a man of warm feelings, a&d can 
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calogisc as cxorbitandj &8 be censures. It may be 
interesting to know tbat one of the schools of 
modem poetry has escaped his condemnation. In 
the midst of his treatise npon '' Judgment to come/' 
we have the following burst of rhetorical critidsm. 
Tlie subject is Mr. Wordsworth*— 



Thers is ons man in thew reahns who halh addressed 
self to such a goldlj life, and dwelt alone amidst tho grsnd 
end loTelj soenee of nature, and the doep nn&thomsbls 
eecrecies of human thoughts-would to Heawn it were 
allowed to oihors to do likowlsel And hs hath been rewsrdad n 

vith many now oogitations of nature and of nature*s Qod ; 
and ho hath heard, in tho stillness of his retreat, many new 
voices of his oonsdons spirit— all which ho hath sung in 
harmonious numbers. Bui mark tho Epicurean soul of this i 

degrsdod age I Thejr hayo frowned on him ; they hato ipit 
on him ; they haTJo groeely abused him. Tho masters of this 
critical generatiofli (like generation, liko mastem) havo raised 
tho huo and ory against him; tho litoRiryand sentimental 
world, which is their sounding-board, hath rsTerberatod it ; 
and OTery reptile, who can retail an opinion in print, hath 
spread it, and given his reputation a ihock, ftom which it is 
slowly but surely recovering. All for whatt For making 
nature and his own bosom his home, and daring to sing of the 
simple but sublime truths which wore revealed to him — ^for 
daring to be free in his manner of uttering genuine feeling, 
and depicting natural beauty, and grafting thereon devout 
and solemn oontemplatious of God. Had he seat his Oottsge 
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Wandarer forth upon tn ''Exeurnon'* amongst oonrts and 
palaoea, battlo-fields, and loenes of futhlen gaUaniry, hia 
muAngt would havo been more weloome, being fiur deeper an'd 
more tender than thoie of ^the heartlem Ghilde ;** but be- 
oanee the man hath valued virtue, and retiring modeetj, and 
common household truth, over these the ephemeral deoora- 
tions or exoessiTo depraTitisi of our oondition, therefore he if 
hatfid and abnood. 

Notr all this, which waa intended to be very fine^ 
appears to as to be the mereat puerile declamation ; 
and it is, besides (what is quite out of all rule in a 
Christian teacher), an attempt to domineer over the 
free expression of public opinion, in matters purely 
temporal, by spiritual threats and denunciations. 
If. Mr. Wordsworth had been an extraordinarily 
gifted being, who had brought tidings of immortal 
truths in morals or science, and had been scurvily 
used by his age, it might have been pardonable, if 
not appropriate, in one of his friends to slide him 
into a theological treatise in the character of a dis- 
honoured prophet. But the plain matter of fact is, 
that this gentleman's career has not been peculiarly 
sacred or supernatural ; neither lias it, as far as we 
can discover, been visited with that precise degree of 
martyrdom, that could warrant so vehement an 
episode in his behalf. As to worldly matters, Mr. W. 
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has long held a lucratire appointment under the 
crown.' We glance at this^ not surely for the pur* 
pose of casting any imputation upon him or his 
patrons, but simply to show that so far he has not 
been a neglected mfm. He has, on the contrary, 
been a fortunate, and a favoured man. Mr. Irving 
should have recollected this, and have given the age 
of Wordsworth a little credit for so material an item 
in its dealings with him. But Mr. Wordsworth has 
been a poet, and the wrongs his genius has encoun- 
tered from this "reptile" age, have been, it would 
appear, of so transcendent a cast, as to be made a 
fit subject of ghostly sympathy and indignation in a 
discourse upon doomsday, and the doctrine of final 
retribution. 

Now these mighty and unprecedented indignities, 
which Mr. Irving would thus preposterously exalt 
into an affair of the skies, consist of two or three, 
not unfrequent, and with deference we say it, alto- 
gether earthly circumstances. Mr. Wordsworth is 
an able man, and has the pardonable ambition of 
being thought so. Living at his ease — ^happily for 
himself, undistracted by the cares and bustle of 
active life, he has indulged a good deal in imagina- 
tive reveries, and has submitted numerous specimens 
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of his musings to the decision of the public. The 
public, not a rery unnsuij proceeding, have differed 
upon their merits. They suited the taste of some, 
and these persons have been as ardent in their 
eulogies, as Mr. Irving or Mr. Wordsworth himself 
could desire. Others, however, took the ''reptile'' 
side of the question, and explained their reasons. 
They admitted, and warmly commended his occa- 
sional tenderness and sublimity, but they also saw 
much to condemn and deplore. They denied that 
they could imderstand him, where in point of fact 
he was unintelligible. They reprobated his propen- 
sity to form fantastic conjunctions between what 
was elevated in sentiment, and mean and repulsive in 
real life. Adopting the principle, that verisimilitude 
was a prime essential in every work of art, they did 
not expect to be rated from the pulpit for suggesting 
that a pedlar, with a poetical pair of wings, was an 
innovation upon good taste — that a sentimental 
leech*catcher was not at all adapted to catch the 
public — ^that a metaphysical vagrant could never be 
rendered an appropriate expounder of the mysterious 
movements of the soul of man. Mr. Irving may 
like all this, and we shall never make any unman- 
nerly attack upon him for differing from us, but in 
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the name of fkir dealing, let him not orerwhelm ns j 

with hit holy Tituperation for presuming in matters i 

of criticism to judge for ounelTes. j 

To conclude our remarks upon Mr. Irving and his i 

oratory, we do not hesitate to assert, that he has • j 

altogether mistaken the extent <^ his powers, and ^ 

the taste and spirit of the age before which it has i 

been his lot to display them. He might have done ^ 

in the days of Knox — ^proffers of martyrdom and '^ 

flaming invectives were in those times provoked, and 
were therefore natural and laudable — ^now, they are 
unnecessary, and for that reason ridiculous. But it i 

is Mr. Irving's fate, when he gets upon a favourite ' \ 

topic, to throw aside the important fact, that he is ll 

living and exhorting in the year 1823, and in the j 

«»,.«. or E,.^ H. i. .^ .«r « b. . i 

missionary among semibarbarous tribes, than an 
enforcer of doctrines that are already familiar to his 
hearers; or he would do excellently well as a re* 
daimer of a horde of banditti in some alpine scene. 
There, amidst the waving of pines, and rustling of 
foliage, with rocks and hills and cataracts, and a 
wilder audience around him, his towering stature, 
vehement action, and clanging tones, would be in 
perfect keeping. His terrific descriptions of a sin* 
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ner't doom would toach the stubborn consciences of 
bis lawless .flock. His copious tautology, and gaudy 
imagery would be welcomed by their rude fancies as 
the most captivating eloquence. To them, his exag- 
geration would be energy — ^his fury, the migesty of 
an inspired intellect — ^but in these countries his 
coming has been a couple of centuries too late. We 
understand that he has been called ''an eloquent 
barbarian :'' it would have been more correct to say 
that his was '' barbarous oratory/' 
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ARCHIBALD HAMILTON BOWAN. 

[Mat, 1680.] 

Of all the remarkable men I hare met^ Hamilton 
Bowan, I think, is the one whoie external appear- 
ance most completely answers to the character of his 
mind, and the events of his life. The moment your 
eye has taken in the whole of his fine athletic con- 
figuration, you see at once that nature designed him 
to be a great massive engine of a popular cause. 
When he entered life, he might easily have taken 
his place as a leading member of the aristocracy of 
his country. He had high connexions, a noble for- 
tune, manners and accomplishments that would have 
graced a court — ^but his lofty and adventurous spirit 
could not have brooked the sedentary fbrms^ an^ 
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242 HAMILTON BOWAK. 

itill leas the despotic maxims, of an Irish state- 
career. He nerer could haye endured to sit at a 
coondl-board, with his herculean limbs gathered 
under him, to deliberate upon the most expedient 
modes of trampling upon public rights. As a mere * 
matter of animal propensitj, his more natural voca- 
tion was to take the side of enterprise and danger — 
to mingle in the tumult of popular commotion, and 
leading on his band of citisen- soldiers "to the 
portals of the castle, to call aloud in their name for 
the minister to come forth, and resist at his peril the 
national cry for ' Universal Emancipation/ " ' This 
was his election, and his conscience coincided with — ^ 
his impulses. He became, as might be expected, 
the idol of the populace, and, from the qualities 
which made him so, too formidable to the state to be 
tolerated. He was prosecuted and convicted, by a 
tribunal of very doubtful purity^ of feeling too 
ardently for the political degradation of Ire- 
land. 

Thus far Hamilton Bowan had acted upon the prin^ 
dples of an Irish reformer, and if he avowed them 

< > See his trisl la BowsU's Stste Trials for 1704. 

■ 8se the motion for k now trials and tho dooumonts thoro 
aisd.-«How«ll*b Stats Srials. 
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indiicreetlyj or poshed them too fiu% he safiSeied 
for it. In his imprisonment, which he at lesst oon* 
sidered as oppression^ he was proToked to listen to 
more dangerous doctrines. He committed himself 
in conferences with a 'spy, who procured a readj 
access to his presence; and to aToid the conse- 
quences, effected his escape to a foreign land. After 
several years passed in wandering and exile, the 
merits of hisjpersonal character prevailed against 
the remembrance of his political aberrations, and an 
act of royal clemency, generously conceded without 
any humiliating conditions, restored him once more 
to his countiy. There he has since resided, in the 
bosom of domestic quiet, and in the habitual exercise " • ! 

of every virtue that can ennoble private life. He has 
the satirfaction, too, in his old age, of finding that ^ 
in a public point of view, his debt of gratitude to the 
crown has not been wholly unpaid. In his eldest 
son (Captain Hamilton, of the Cambrian frigate) he 
has given to the British navy one of its most gallant 
and distinguished commanders, and for whose sake 
alone every man of a generous spirit should abstain 
from gratuitous and cruel railings at the obsolete 
politics of the lather* 
Hamilton Rowan's exterior is full of interest 
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Whether you meet him abroad, or in a drawing- 
roomj you are struck at once with his physical pre* 
eminence. Years have now rendered his frame less 
erect, but all the proportions of a noble model 
remain. In his youth he Was remarhable for feats 
of strength and activity. The latter quality was put 
to no ordinary test, in a principal incident of his life, 
to which I shall presently refer. His face, both in 
feature and expression, is in strict accordance with 
the rest of his person. It has nothing denoting 
extraordinary comprehension, or subtlety of intel- 
lect ; but in its masculine outline, which the work- 
ings of time hare brought out into more prominent 
relief— in the high and bushy brow — the unblenching * 
eye— the compressed lips, and in the composed, -yet 
somewhat stem stability of expression that marks 
the whole, you find the symbols of high moral deter- 
mination — of fidelity to principle— of self-reliance • 
and self-oblivion, and above all, of an uncompro- 
mising personal courage, that could front eyery form 
of danger face to face." The austerity of his oounte« 



> WlulsIwriteylsmsasistiagmyrsooUeotionbya 
of Mr. Rowaa, sxsoatsd by the maaly and tnith-telling pencil 
of Oomsrfoid— aperion,!^ thsway.of so much genius in his 
pieftssioii, sad so ostimsUo sad inteOeotqal oat of IL that I 
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nance vaniahes the moment he addrctaea you* Hia 
mannera hare all the iaadnation of the old adiooL 
Every tone of hia voice ia aoftencd by an innate and 
undeviating coorteay that makca no diatiuctiona of 
rank or sex. In the trivial detaila of common life, 
Hamilton Boiran ia aa gentle and complimentary to 
men^ aa other men are in their intercourse with 
females. This suavity of demeanour ia not the vd- 
vet of art; it is only one of the signs of a compre> 
liensive philanthropy, which aa habitually breaks but 
in acta of genuine sympathy and munificent relief, 
wherever a case of human sufFcring occurs within its 
range. 

The circumstancea of Hamilton Bowau'a escape 
from imprisonment, aa I once heard them minutely 
detailed by himself, possessed all the intereat of a 
romantic narrative. The following are auch of the 
leading particulars as I can recall to my recollection. 
Having discovered (on the 28th of April, 1794,) the 
extent of the danger in which he was involved, he< 
arranged a plan of flight to be put into execution on 
the night of the 1st of May. He had the address to 



■hall pTobably bs tempted one of these days to tarn his own 
art upon him, and p i eient his friend% throo^ the New 
Monthly, with a iketdi of himselt v 
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prerail on the under gaoler of Newgate, who knew 
nothing farther of hia prisoner than that he waa 
under sentenee of confinement for a political libel, to 
accompany him at night to Mr. Rowan's own house. 
They were received by Mrs. B. who had a supper 
prepared in the front room of the second floor. The 
supper over, the prisoner requested the gaoler's per- 
mission to say a word or two in private to his wife in 
the adjoining room. The latter consented, on the 
condition of the door between the two rooms remain- 
ing open. He had so little suspicion of what was 
meditated, that instead of examining the state of this 
other room, he contented himself with shifting his 
chair at the supper-table, so as to give him a view 
of the open door-way. In a few seconds his prisoner 
was beyond his reach, having descended by a single 
rope, which had been slung from the winddw of the 
back chamber. The rope was too short by some 
feet, and his descent into the area caused a sprain in 
one of his ankles, the pain of which was for a 
moment excessive, but it quickly subsided. In his 
stable he found a horse ready saddled, and a peasant's 
outside coat to disguise him. With these he posted 
to the house of his attorney, Matthew Dowling, who 
was in the secret of his design, and had promisod to 
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contribute to its fiaooest by hU counsel and assist- 
ance. Dowling was at bomCi but unfortunately bis 
bouse was full of company. He came out to tbe 
street to Mr. Rowan, wbo personated tbe cbaracter 
of a country dient, and bastily pointing out tbe great 
risk to be incurred from any attempt to give bim 
refuge in bis own bousCi directed bim to proceed to 
tbe Rotunda (a public building in SackTille-street^ 
witb an open space in front), and remain tbere until 
Dowling could dispatdi bis guests, and come to 
bim. 

Irisb guests were in tbose days ratber slow to sepa- 
rate from tbe bottle. For one bour and a balf tbe 
fugitive bad to wait, leading bis borse up and down 
before tbe Rotunda, and tortured between fear and 
bope at tbe appearance of every person tbat ap- 
proacbed. He bas often jrepresented this as tbe 
most trying moment of bis life. Wbile be was 
tbere, an accidental circumstance occurred to in- 
crease tbe nervousness of tbe situation — a party 
of tbe mounted city*police advanced at a rapid 
pace along Sackville-street, in tbe direction of tbe \ 

Rotunda. ''My natural impression,'' said Rowan, \ 

^ was, tbat my escape waf now known, and tbat tbey 
were in pursuit of me, and I confess to you, tbat 
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I began to tremble/' but they swept by without 
noticiiig him. 

Dowling at length arrived, and after a short 
and anxious conferenee, advised him to mount 
his horse, and make for the eountry-house of their 
friend Mr. Sweetman, which was situate about 
four miles off, on the northern side of the bay of 
Dublin. This place he reached in safety, and found 
there the refuge and aid which he sought. 'After a 
delay of two or three days, Mr. Sweetman engaged 
three boatmen of the neighbourhood to man his own 
pleasure-boat, and convey Hamilton Rowan to the 
coast of France. They put to sea at night; but a 
gale of wind coming on, they were compelled to put 
back, and take shelter under the lee of the Hill of 
Howih. While at anchor there on the following 
morning a small revenue-cruiser sailing by threw 
into the boat copies of the proclamations that had 
'issued, offering 200(NL for the apprehension of 
Hamilton SoWan. The weather having moderated, 
the boat pushed out to sea again. They had reached 
the mid-channd, when a situation occurred almost 
equalling in dramatic interest the celebrated ''Cas- 
sarem vehis^' of antiquity. It would certainly make 
a fine subject for a picture. Ai the boat careered 
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along before a favourable wind/ the exUed Irutliman ''j 

perceived the boatmen grouped apart, perusing one U 



of the prodamations, and by their significant looks 
and gestures, discoverbg that they had recognized 
the identity of their passenger with the printed 
description. '' Your conjectures arc right, my lads/' 
said Rowan, '' my life is in your hands — ^but you are 
Irishmen." They flung the proclamation overboard, 
and the boat continued her course.^ On the third 
morning, a little after break of day, they arrived 
within view of St. Pol de Leon, a fortified town, on 
the coast of Bretagne. As the sun rose, it dispersed 
a dense fog that had prevailed overnight, and dis- 



I It ii now some yssxs sinoe the partioulan of Mr. Bowan*s 
•ioape were related to me by the prindpal aotor himself; and my 
present reooUectioo is that the above inddent was not indnded. 
I have often heard it^ as I have given it, from other sonroes. 
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-covered a couple of miles behind them, moving along { 



under easy sail, the British Channel fleet, through . j 

the thick of which their little boat had just shot 
unperceived. 

The party, having landed, were arrested as spies, 
and cast into prison, but in a few days an order from 
the French government procured their liberation. 
Hamilton Rowan proceeded to Paris, from which, in 
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a political convulsion tliat shortly ensued, it was his 
fate once more to seek for safety in flight. He 
escaped this time unaccompanied, in a wherry, which 
he rowed, himself, down the Seine. The banks were 
lined with military ; but he answered their challenges 
with so much address, that he was allowed to pass on 
unmolested. Having reached a French port, he 
embarked for the United States of America, where at 
length he found a secure asylum. 

Hamilton Bowan, though of Irish blood, was bom 
and educated in England. In his youth he acquired 
a large property under the will of his maternal 
grandfather, Mr. Bowan, a barrister, and lay-fellow 
of Trinity College, Dublin, who, in a kind of pro- 
phetic spirit, made it a condition of the bequest, 
''that his grandson should not come to Ireland 
until after he should be twenty-five years old.'' 
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THE NEW REFORMATION IN IRELAND. 

[Jvira, 16S7.] 
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'^ AboTe all things beware of hoping thai jrour aiguments 
can prevail with a fanatic^^The £Miatic penoadee himieif 
that he caif aee what ia inviuble^ and pronounoee his neigh- 
bour to be blindi unless he labouis under the self-same optioal j ! 
illusion." V i 

For the last six years the parish of Ballybogue, in / '. 

the county of - ^ had eigoyed such profound tran- < ! 

quiUityi that even the fieimily of Mr. Clutterbuck ' j 

Caseyi of Slug*mount, the most active magistrate | \ 

in that part of Ireland^ had discontinued the custo;n 
of sitting down to breakfast with loaded pistola upon 
the table. There were no burnings or burglaries- 
no homiddea, excepting now and then a Fair-man« 
slaughter — ^no abductions, save an occasional one of 
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such doubtful Tiolenoe, that Father Hennessy^ when 
called upon, did not hesitate to sanctify the transac* 
tion by on es^poii-facto marriage; and what was 
better still in the opinion of the poor proscribed, 
and suffering Protestant gentry of the neighbour- 
hood, rents were punctually paid. 

This happy state of things was attributed by vari- 
ous persons to various causes : — ^by Father Hennessy 
to himself, and by his flock to '^ the Association ;'' 
by Mr. Hugh Maxwell Ellis, of Saintville, to the 
moralising influence of his new school-house; and 
by a particular friend of mine, who shall be name- 

I less, to the abatement of rents that followed the in« 

surrection of 1822; but Mr. Clutterbuck Casey,., 
with the prophetic instinct of an Irish justice, used 
often to declare in his domestic circle, that things 

^^ . would sooner or later change; " let people talk as 

/ they might, he knew the country better than they 

did, both before ninety-eight and since; and with 
all this pretended tranquillity, depend upon it they 
Tould soon have the Insurrection Act among them 

\ again, and then, the district being once more fairly 

\i. disturbed, who had a better daim than he to be made 

/; chief' magistrate of police ? for wasn't he an Orange- 

man? wasnH he a Friendly Brother? Hadn't he 
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stuck to the Glorious Memorj, when others were 
afraid or ashamed to give it ? Hadn't he distrained 
every tenant of his that paid the Catholic rent? 
Hadn't five stacks of his oom^ hesides a rick of hay, 
and three calves andafilly^heen all maliciously burnt 
one night some years ago, and for which he never 
got anything but compensation from th^ county? 
Hadn't he been illegally fired at four times when 
riding along the public road, and once when walking 
in his shrubbery with his wife and daughters, 
and for which he never got any compensation 
at all? Hadn't he laid out more money in 
blunderbusses and gun-powder, than would have 
bought his son Frank a commission in the army? 
Had he ever refused to take an information against a 
Catholic, more especially if he was suspected of 
being a suspicious character; and accordingly was 
there a magistrate in all Ireland more detested by 
them ? If these were not claims what were I And 
besides, hadn't he been faithfully promised over and 
over again by his friends in Dublin, including Alder* 
man Twiss and the Dean of Glennacarzy, that at the 
very next insurrection in his county, his services 
should be honourably and liberally rewarded ?" In 
these cheering anticipations, Mr. Casey endeavoured 
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to reconcile himaelf to the calm, that obstinatelj 
prevailed around him. 
Winter (it waa thia laat winter) and its long nighta 

:V! came and brought nothing inaurrectionary with 

> ( them; ao that the worthy magistrate, rather dia- 

M gusted with the '' horrid atillnen'' of the acene^ in* 

.] ; creased as it was by the absence of Mrs. Casey and 

the girls on their annual visit to Dublin, and being 
also privately informed that his name at the next 
assises, from the many pressing daims upon the 
high sheriff, was either to be the last on the grand- 
/ jury panel, or omitted altogether, was not sorry to 

receive an invitation from a friend in the adjoining 

/ ; county, to ride acroas and pass a few weeks at his^ 

house. Thither accordingly he went on the 24th of 

(^ ' last February, and there he remained for one entire 

month; and although the distance was only forty 
miles from Slug-mount, it somehow so happened 
that no tidings, directly or indirectly, reached him of 
some most important local circumstances that, during 
the interval, had been occurring in his neighbourhood; 
so that he probably would have prolonged his visit, had 
^ it not been for the near approach of Lady -day, upon 

which he did not deem it prudent for a landlord to be 
<mt of the reach of any rent that might be tendered. 
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The reader ia, therefore, to imaginp Mr. Clot- 
terbock Ceaej, oa the 24th day of March, 1827, 
mounted on his favourite bay mare (according to 
the literal fact) and homeward retnming. The 
aninud had performed her dnty so well, that 
about four o'clock in the afternoon he found him- 
self entering the Pass of Thubbiun»>mull, distant 
only three miles firom S^«mount. Up to this point 
nothing had appeared, firom which the most sanguine 
magistrate in Ireland oould have inferred a restora- 
tion of disturbance. As he came along, he had 
observed no signs of recent depredation. Tlie pea- 
sants whom he met upon the road had accosted him 
with civility, and '* their tamcness was shocking to 
him.'* The few residences of the gentry that he 
bad passed, appeared in as unguarded a state as if 
they were never to be attacked. Once, and once 
only, after he had entered his own county, his ears 
had been cheered by the sounds^ as he thought, of a 
distant riot; but his hopes had deceived him, for, 
upon a nearer approach, they turned out to be 
tiothing more than a peaceful death-cry. * 

All this, as was natural, caused the active magis- 
trate to despond ; and the farther he penetrated into 
the Pau, the more the feeling was increased by the 
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pacific character of the scenery aroand him. 
road lay through a narrow glen (its precipitoos sides 
thickly coyered with mountain oak and brushwood), 
and accommodated itself to the course of the stream 
that flowed beneathi 



J . Whoss low swsst taUdng seem'd as if it laid 

j Somsthing eternal to that happy shade. 



Not a breath of air was stirrings and the sun, not- 
withstanding the season and the hour, was so bright 
\ and warm, as to cast a summer glow over all it 

f* rested upon. On the whole, the scene was so se- 

questered, and so quiet in the strictest meaning of the 
word, that another might haye been easily lulled 
into a momentary obliyion that he was actually- 
trayelling in Ireland. Not so, howeyer, Mr. 
Casey. Ho remembered too well where he was. 
He remembered with a sigh the days when the Pass 
of Thubba«na-mull was the fayourite cover of the. 
white-boys of the county— when noble appointments 
might be gained in their pursuit— and when an actiye 
magistrate like him, instead of waiting and waiting 
^ for an insurrection that seemed farther off than oyer, 

might, such were the times, have defied the goyem- 
ment to neglect him. But what a contrast now t 
What a depressing quietude in that scene, where all 
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had omoe been bosde and alarm — ^wbde, initead of 
tlie mdancboly ehirpixigf of the biids» aad tha un- 
profitable babbling of a mountain brook, the ahonta 
of inaurgentsy and the r^orta of Unnderbnaaea had 
been wont to re-echo gaily through the |^en I Sudi 
were the heart-rending compariaona (peculiar, per- 
hapa, to Iriah magiatratea,) that now crowded up(Mi 
Mr. Caaey^a mindt preaertting to hia too vivid imagi- 
nation nothing but imagea of preaent peace, and .m 
dreaiy proapect of intenninable tranquillity, when, 
juat aa he waa about to emerge firom the Paaa, the 
well-known whis of a bullet daahed by hia ear, fid- 
lowed by the report of a muaket, and a hearty curae 
in the native Iriah, a few yarda off in the thicket 
above hinu Before he had time to appreciate the 
occurrence aa it deacrved, a aecond bullet, diacharged 
firom the oppoaite aide of the atream, paaaed through 
the crown of hia hat. Mr. Caaey being for many 
reaaona more anxioua to live than to die in the aer- 
vice of old Ireland, put apura to hia mare, and in a 
few minutea reached the open countiy. Ho puahed 
on for Slug-mount in high apirita, arranging, aa he 
cantered along, hia future plan of operationa and their 
reaulta, whidi were obvioualy aa followa — ^firat, to 
barricade Slu^-mount— then to draw up a report, 
yOL.li. 
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' with appropriate exaggerations, of the particulars of 

bis recent escape — then to call a meeting of his 
brother magistrates, who, on reading the report, were 
to declare the county to be disturbed, and to petition 
for the Insurrection Act — ^then to get down the In- 
surrection Act among them once again — ^and then 

I to slip in, with all imaginable snugness, to his long- 

delajed appointment of chief magistrate of police. 
. Mr. Casey had now reached the. grounds of Saint- 

[\. . yUle, which adjoin his own, when, to his great 

i satisfaction, he perceived that his friend's new 

school-house was a heap of ruins. This was as it 
should be. The county was unequivocally disturbed. 
The cause was still a mystery to him, and he was- 

i| } impatient to meet some person who should clear it 

( , up, when, at the next turning of the road, he saw a 

|V body of peasantry moving towards him, in rather 

greater numbers than just at that moment he would 
have preferred to encounter. But he was constitu- 
tionally brave— and though he knew he was not 
'^ loved of the multitude,'^ he boldly advanced into 
the midst of them. The foremost persons of the 

'^ I cavalcade, who were all mounted and evidently 

1, . belonged to the better class of farmers, escorted a 

ear bearing a coffin, whioh two women, seated beside 
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it, almost concealed from Tiew^ as in sollen anguish 
they clasped it to their bosoms. Mr. Casey pereeived 
at once that it was not a fimeraL There was no 
hearse— no wailing among those who surrounded 
the remains — no careless conversation among those 
behind. He could further see that the countenances 
of the party were far more in anger than in sorrow— 
and in anger which ^ sudden appearance among 
them had no tendency to mitigate. Nothing was 
said — ^no disrespect was offered; but as group after 
group passed by him^ every eye that encountered 
his shot a quick vindictive glance of deep and most 
intelligible meaning. 

With persons thus unsodably inclined, he had no 
desire to enter into conversation ; but as soon as the 
main body, which consisted of several hundreds, had 
cleared him, he ventured to stop one of the stragglers, 
(a little ragged boy of about ten years of age,) and 
inquired into the nature of the procession. The 
child's information, as contained in his own words, 
amounted to this: ''that they were only carrying 
Tim Sheehan home to be waked : Tim Sheehan that 
suffered that morning from the new drop of the old 
gaol.'' Why he had suffered, the informant could 
not tell, ''barrin' that the talk among the neighbours 
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was, that Mr. Hngli Maxwell Ellis, beyant there, 
I had fairly murdered him/' Here a wild and terrific 

f shouting rent the air, which the magistrate, on 

/ looking back, discovered to proceed from the caval- 

i cade, which had made a momentary halt before the 

^ ruined school-house ; a second and third deliberate 



dieer succeeded, and the procession resumed its 
silent route. Mr. Casey would have interrogated 
the boy farther, but the young son of riot had no 
sooner caught the first sounds of the music which he 



J loved, than he instantly threw in his own shrill 

) octave whoop, and scampered oflf to join in the 

ii 

:• t 
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uproar. 

A better authority, however, was at hand, for Mr. 

Casey was now at the avenue gate of Saintville. 

|> After repeated .applications by ringing, knocking, 

and calling, the aged porteress, bearing the keys, 
emerged from the lodge, fearfully at first, and with 
looks of dirc'dismay, until she ascertained that the 
applicant foi: admission was Mr. Clutterbuck Casey. 
He endeavoured to extract from the old woman 
some clue to the causes of the scenes he had just 
' been witnessing ; but she could oply speak of effects, 
among which the following were the most prominent. 
** That she was in fear and dread of her life, thinking, 

♦ . 
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little blame to her, that the boys had been ooming 
to serve the lodge, aa thqr had aenred the achool* 
house— that the master was above at the house 
preparing for the attack that was to be made, if 
threatening letters were to be betiered, that verf 
night— the night before, seventeen sheep had been 
strangled on the lawn, the Kerry cow houghed, the 
steward fired at, the haggard burnt, the mistress's 
new shrubbery and flow^«garden destroyed out and 
out, besides much more which his honour would 
hear when ho stept out to the house/' This, though 
an imperfect sketch of a ''night in Ireland," filled 
the breast of the magistrate with the delicious con- 
sdousness that "this was his own, his native land;" 
— and with this enviable sensation, he hastened up 
the avenue, and in a few minutes received firom the 
mouth of his friend, a full confirmation of the joyful 
tidings. Their conference was long and interesting. 
Thqr both agreed, and probably with reason, that 
the lawless spirit of the neighbourhood had now 
reached a height which required the instant applica- 
tion of the Insurrection-act; but with respect to 
the immediate cause of so sudden a transition firom* 
tranquillity to disturbance, Mr. Hugh Maxwell Ellis, 
though dosdy questioned by the magistrate, pro- 
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feaaed himself unable to give a aatiafactory solution. 

It therefore becomes the duty of an honest historian 

to supply the deficiency. 
From the firsts Father Hennessy never relished 

the idea of that new school-house ; rather, however, 
$ firom an old, traditional "timeo-Danaos'' sort of 

I feding, than from there having been anything 

unequivocally hostile to the Catholic Church in its 

proposed constitution. Nothing indeed could have 
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U' appeared more fair and considerate towards him 

' than the conduct of its founders. The day the 

foundation-stone was laid, he was invited to Saint- 
ville, where all sorts of attention were paid him 
during the dinner, and lus apprehensions stilled by 
ll Mrs. Maxwell Ellis's pious sallies upon the subject 

( of charity and toleration. When the building was 

completed, her intended cours dP&ude was submitted 
to him. It contained nothing from whidi the most 
tremulous pastor could infer a tendency to transmute 
i { his infant flock into Banters, Jumpers, or Muggle- 

;| tonianf ; and besides, who could have questioned her 

r sincerity, as with an almost holy fervour she over 

and over protested to Father Hennessy, ''that all 
she wished to have taught to the children of her 
sehodl was to read and write, to cast up aooounts, to 
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tell the truth upon ill occanouty and to waib their 
little handa erery morning without anj reference to 
distinctiona of religion V 

Mattera accordingly went on veiy amoothly until 
the breaking out of the Beformation in the county of 
Cavan. The multiplication-tables were models of 
toleration, and words of six syllables selected for the 
spelling daases with the most scrupulous regard to 
tender consciences. Not a lamb of Father Hennessy's 
flock had been tempted to stray; but no sooner was 
the splendid discoTcry made that Irish CSatholics had 
it in their power to emancipate themselves by merely 
''turning Protestants," than the system of Saint- 
TiUe school-house began to accommodate itself to 
the advancing spirit of the age. First, there reached 
Father Hennessy's ears authenticated rumoun of 
surreptitious readings from the forbidden text. He 
remonstrated with mildness against the breach of 
compact; but the fiftct was denied — and repeated. 
Next followed the introduction into the school of 
numerous copies of "The Converted Sinner, or 
Idolatry made plain " a n d of ''Andrew Duniu" 
Father H« put a copy of each in his pocket, and 
proceeded to Saintville. He saw Mr. Ellis, and 
dedaied, respectfully, that if such practices were 
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continued, he tboold incur the censure of hit 
superiors if he did not instantly withdraw the Ca- 
tholic children from the schodL Mr. Ellis received 
him with a condescending shake of the hand* a 
friendly spiritual smile, insisted upon his taking a 



\ chair, "that they might talk the matter over at 

I length, and then jHroceeded to pronounce an elaborate 



i, the exordium of which consisted of a 
glowing panegyric upon himself— the middle, of un- 
intelligible matter — and the peroration, of a pressing 
invitation to his reverend friend to come over to the 
Protestant faith, in which latter event he should be 
strongly recommended to Dr. Magee. 

Father Hennesqr was, and is, one of the best- 
tempered of human beings, lay or ecclesiaBtical ; so 
that, instead of taking fire at the proposition, he 
contented himself with making an amiable retort, 
rather circuitously expressed, but of which the point 
amounted to this, *' that Mr. Hugh Maxwell Ellis's 
mother had lived and died in the bosom of the 
Cathdic Church — that his father, though he lay in 
the Protestant side of the church-yard, yet when his 
hour came, and he wanted consolation for his soul 
had sent for Father H. — privately, no doubt, ud 
in the dusk of the evening— but still he had sent for 
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bim, and reoeiTed at hit hands abiolation m exiremu, 
haTing fint executed reatitutioQ codicils, to the 
amount of three thousand four hundred pounds; 
and after that, not knowing but that it might be in* 
the coune of Froyidence that he might yet be 
called upon bj Mr* Hugh Maxwell Ellis himself, 
upon a similar occasion, he would beg leave with all 
humility, to keep himself qualified f<Nr performing 
this final act of respect to the family/' With this 
argumemtum adfimUiam, Father Hennessy took his 
Icare. But retorts and remonstrances were unavail- 
ing. The very next day six penny-rolls were distri- 
buted as prises to as many Catholic children, each 
of them enveloped in a printed bulletin of the last 
conversions in Cavan. This brought matten to a 
crisis. On the following Sunday Father H.'s con* 
gregation were warned firom the altar against the 
snares of proselytism ; and eariiy the next morning 
the schoolmaster apprised the patron of the estab- 
lishment that he was performing to empty benches. 
The patron retaliated by distress-warrants upon the 
parents of the seceders. The tenants prayed for 
mercy ; but the answer, as delivered by Mr. Ellis's 
steward, was, ** The children to the school, or the 
cattle ta the pound." In this state of things Father 
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Henneasy lield a conferenoe with his newly-arrived 
young Curate, the Kev. ComeliuB Magrath, as to the 
possibility of still appeasing the anger of Mr. Ellis, 
without conceding any points affecting the doctrine 
o|^ discipline of their church. He had, in truth, no 
great reliance upon the prudence of his friend, 
whom the College of Maynooth had just sent forth 
somewhat " o'cr-informed '' with natural fire and 
theologic seal; but the case was becoming desperate. 
Father Hennessy was extremely averse to irritating 
discussions with a gentleman with whom he had 
lived for years upon terms of amity ; and his spiritual 
helpmate, though deficient in the arts of courteous 
persuasion, had certain powers of gloomy oratory, 
not ill-adapted, he thought, to the task of forewarn- 
ing Mr. Ellis of the public consequences of his 
hostile proceedings. 

My own opinion is, that Fkther Hennessy should 
have gone himself to Saintville. I say this, judging 

from the different characters of the men. The 

* 

elder ecclesiastic, now an aged person, is one of the 
few remaining specimens of the better class of the 
Irish Catholic clergy of the old school — a race that 
in a few years more will be extinct He was 
obliged to fly his country fiir his education^ and afker 
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» long aqjoam abroad, for tlio moat part mt Borne, 
retomed with manifait aigna (which he atill retains) 
of having mixed with beinga of a milder dime. 
Inatead of paaaing hii yooth, and forming hit mind 
and mannera amidat the rough parochial dutiea of 
an Iriah prieat, that " never ending, atill beginning ^ 
round of preaching, marrying, chriatening, abaolving, 
and interring, at all houra, and in all weathera^ he 
had been enabled to mingle literature with tbeologjr, 
and to catch and practiae the aofter courteaieaof lifet, 
aa he witncaaod them in the aocial habita of Italy. 
He had read her poetry, heard her muaic, reflected 
over her ruina, and been confirmed in hit faith 
by the magnificence of her templea, and the pomp of 
her apiritual inatitutiona. The impreaaiona thus 
made had never been efiaoed ; and even Mr. Clutter* 
buck Caaey baa been known to admit, that " Father 
Henneaay, whatever dae he might be, waa veiy like 
a gentleman/' 

But though a foreign education had thua raiaed 
hia taatea and mannera above hia condition, it had 
by no meana tended to give an energy to hia cha-i 
racter in temporal concema. Obedience to eatab- 
liahed authority, even acquieacence in wrong, formed 
a part of hia doctiinea. If left to himaelf, he would 
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liave shrank from anjthing in conduct or language 
bearing the aspect of resbtanoe,. even upon points 
where liis religion was assailed. He had in the first 
instance been somewhat panic^truck hj the establish-, 
ment of the Catholic Association and the Catholic 
Bent, as overt acts of an unseemly spirit. It was only 
when they became prosperous and popular, that the 
fear of reproach^ from his own body induced him to 
contribute his countenance and co-operation. It 
was upon the same principle that he had remonstrated 
against Mr. Maxwell Ellis's late proceedings. I am 
quite certain, that, if he could have ventured, he 
would have submitted. At all events, the mildness 
of his character, whether founded on Christian 
humility or complezional subserviency, would have 
rendered him a more appropriate mediator upon the 
present occasion than his reverend Curate, who was 
in every respect a very different sort of person. 

The Rev. Cornelius Magrath is a stem home-bred 
divine, fall of native confidence in his fiuth, and pay- 
ing little reverence to the worldly powers arrayed 
against it: he is distinguished for his blunt piety, 
his knowledge of the Fathers, his declamatory 
powers/ his skill in disputation, his strong Irish 
accent, and his contempt for the Protestant ascend- 
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ency. Talk to him of submitting to the 
street Association, and his eye becomes ignited, 
frame tremulous with theologic ire, and, in solemn 
sepulchral tones, he denounces the sacrilegious 
attempt to shut the gates of Heaven against the 
Irish poor. Even in his relations with his spiritual 
superiors, the spirit of a stubborn democracy is 
strong within him. Father Hennessy should haye 
remembered this, and have paused before he precipi- 
tated such aj temperament into an angry collision 
with a champion of the ''new reformation." To 
Mr. £Uis*s, powever, the Curate was dispatched; 
and he accepted the mission with characteristic 
alacrity. He had never seen that gentleman; but, 
inferring from his proceedings that he should have 
much in- the way of arrogance to sustain in the 
interview, he braced up his mind, as he went along;, 
to repay his Protestant scorn with compound interest. 
He found Mr. Ellis in his library, occupied in writing 
a spiritual circular to his Cavan fellow-labourers, and 
surrounded with bales of "Andrew Dunn,'' ''The 
Converted Sinner,'' Dr. Magee's "First Charge,'^ 
and an extensive assortment of no-Popery tracts and 
handbills. This did not surprise the Curate; but 
what surprised him was, that the person before 
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him should tam out, upon inspection, to be so 
utterly variant firom the pictme of his anticipations. 
Instead of encountering a coarse and fierce fanatic, 
he found himself in the presence of a young gentle- 
man, ra&er fashionably dressed, of a slender frame, 
handsome face, and of a mild and courteous aspect 
Mr. Magrath, though well yersed in the Human- 
ities, had never studied Physiognomy at Maynooth; 
and in scanning Mr. Ellis's countenance, he fituled 
to be struck by that peculiar expression of the eye, 
which denotes that all is not sound within, and thus 
explains the otherwise irreconcilable contrast between 
the mildness of his manners, and the perverseness of 
his conduct. He does the most mischievous and 
provoking things in the most gentle and considerate 
manner imaginable. His heart is fiur from depraved : 
he can be kind and generous, and always thinks he 
is so; but his intellect is the victim of self-delusion; 
and, incapable of discriminating between fancy and 
demonstration, is perpetually substituting its own 
morbid conclusions for moral ends. To emancipate 
the Catholics of Ireland upon the newly-discovered 
plan, was the form his malady had now assumed; 
and to compass this maniacal project everything 

Accordingly when 
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liCr. Magnith feiciUy called upon him^ as a Chris- 
tian, to deiiat from the attempt to £aroe the conadenoea 
of his tenants, he mildly replied, ** That whidi he 
did was for their temporal and eternal good; that 
their nnfortonate faith — he intended no offence-— was 
the sole cause of their degradation; and that the 
day was not distant when, their ejres being opened, 
they would be the first to Uess him for his salutary 
harshness.'' When he was told to remember, as a 
man of common sense, that the ruin of his tenanta 
would inentably impair the yalue of his estate, he 
answered, " That in such a cause, gold was to him as 
dross; and besides, that erery shilling thus lost would 
be treasure laid up in Heaven.'' When he was 
reproached with the inhumanity of goading on his 
dependants to excesses, which their pastors could no 
longer control, he meekly responded, "That any 
excesses thus occasioned would lead to discussion; 
that the more the truth was discussed, the more 
surely and brightly it would shine ; and that, for hia 
part, he meant nothing undvil to Mr. Magrath, but 
the emancipation of his poor benighted countrymen 
from their priests, upon any terms, was a blessed 
speculation, for which he would willingly lay down 
his life.'* This was too much for the Curate'a 
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patience; he ttarted ap, and yehemently exclaimed, 
'' Mr. Hugh Maxwell Ellis, in obedience to the direc- 
tions of my reverend superior, I have come here and 
endeavoured to soften your heart: I have failed; 
and, therefore, being forced to it, I say, 'Woe unto 
yon, scribes and pharisees, hypocrites I for ye com- 
pass sea andiand to make one proselyte; and when 
he is made, ye make him two-fidd more the child of 

but you know the rest ; and may Heaven forgive 

you I ** The modem reformer returned a smile of 
placid commiseration, and the curate took his de- 
parture. 

The consequences of Mr. Ellis's " blessed specula- 
tions '' soon appeared. The irritated' tenants' 
conspired, and burnt down the school-house. Tim 
Sheehan, the leading conflagrator, was discovered, 
tried, and executed for the offence. The crime was 
forgotten in the provocation; and the populace, as 
has been seen, lost no time in celebrating his mar- 
tyrdom. Mr. Ellis, pent up in Saintville, looked 
on in holy exultation; and Mr. Qutterbuck Casey, 
according to the last accounts, was in hourly ex- 
pectation of being made chief magistrate of police. 
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IBIBH POETftAna— Ko. L 
MB. TEBENCE (yPLUMMERT. 

This young gentlemaa^ who has lately completed 
hit twenty-fifth year, is justly Tain of his &mily and 
pretensions. His &mily, eren in Ireland, is allowed 
to be ancient. The O'Flummcrics are generally con- 
sidered to hare come in with the creation, and are 
respected (by themsdres) accordingly. It is equally 
certain that they acted a conspicuous part in former 
times upon the theatre of Irish history, but for want 
of historians, their exploits have not heretofore been 
celebrated beyond the firesides of their descendants. 
The omission, howerer, is now pretty well supplied 
« by Master Terry, (as he is still called by the firiends 
of the family,) who nerer fails, when a third tombler 
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has stirred up his pride of anoestryi to fill up that 
important chasm in the annals of his country. His 
accounts are not perfectly distinct, but they are full 
of novelty, and in the main extremely creditable to 
the heroism of his fore&thers. The branch of the 
(yHummeries, of which our hero is a sprig, are 
determined Protestants. Their conyersion from the 
errors of Popery was effected about the middle of 
the last century, by a process of persuasion peculiar 
to Ireland. Mr. Brian (^Flummery, the grandsire 
of Terence, was - then in possession of the family 
estate, and, as he was a wealthy man, the state of 
his soul became a subject of public concern. Ac- 
cordingly there was dispatched to him, not a learned 
doctor of theology, to allure him to the paths of 
truth, by the gentle methods of argument and 
remonstrance, but a more authoritatiye visitor — ^his 
Majesty's most gracious writ of iuipcena ad respaiu 
ifeiu/iuii, issuing forth from his Majesty's High Court 
of Chanceryj^ signed by the then keeper of his 
Majesty's Irish conscience, and commanding the 
said Brian to appear on a certain day therein specified, 
in the said court, and then alid there to declare 
upon his corporal oath, whether he the said Brian 
entertained those precise notions of another world. 
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whick alone oould entitle him, aooording to the 
•erenl acts in that caae made and proTided^ to 
eiyoy a landed property in this. The oath was takea^ 
and the estate preserved, as I shall probably more 
folly and at large detail upon a future oocasinm. 

The fiunily mansion^ Mount^Flummery, is situate 
on the banks of the Shannon. — ^The rent-roll ia 
precisely a cool ikouMomd a ffear, and the property 
considered one of the best-circumstanced in Irdand; 
for the incumbrances affecting it are somewhat less 
than its real ndue ; and it is admirably situated for 
defence against the incursions of white-boys and 
process-senrers. Besides this, Terence in his confi- 
dential moods assures his friends, that "upon his 
faith and honour the finest potheen in all Ireland is 
made, and may be had ibr asking; upon the borders 
of his fitther's estate." This young genUeroan's 
occupations, when at Mount-flummery, are miscel- 
laneouSi Upon fine days he is fond of taking a run 
across the country upon his elder brother's maie ; 
for his own horse Darby, who is " out and out the 
first saddle-horse in the county," can seldom be 
spared from the plough or the cart. He generally 
breaks in the family pointers, and has an old heredi- 
tary instinct for bringing down a giouse or partridge 

t2 
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a few days before the term of the parliamentary 
prohibition has expired, just to keep up a due imprea* 
sion in the neighbourhood, that an Irish Protestant 
gentleman, "bom and bred on the banks of the 
Shannon/' may take what liberties he Ukes with his 
old jGriend the law of the land. In general, however, 
theO^Flummeries are lealous supporters of established 
order, and some of Terry's domestic employments 
have immediate reference to the political duties of 
his house. He keeps the family-blunderbusses in 
order; and upon wet dajrs, makes important additions 
to the winter-stock of slugs and bullets. He has 
also the credit of having suggested the outline of 
the present fortifications at Mount-Flummery, which 
are indeed so excellently contrived, that Captain 
BodL has hitherto been bafSed in his efforts to 
surprise that loyal citadel. Three times last winter, 
the attempt was made in broad !ay light, and while 
the family were sitting round the breakfast-table, 
but with so little success, that on each occasion the 
assailed had no less than five minutes notice of the 
captain's approach. 

For the last two or three years, young O'Flummery 
has passed the spring months in Dublin^ He puts 
up at the Hibernian, where he has, upon moderate 
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temu, t snug bednroom at the top o£ the hooee, aad 
liberty to lounge in the ooffee*rooin on wet dij% or, 
to speak more correctly, during the iret honn of 
erery day. He seldom break&sts, and nerer dines 
at his hotel ; his finances as a younger brother would 
not allow it ; but the O'Flummeries are numerous 
in Dublin. Many of them hold lucrati?e oflBces 
under the Goremmenti and they all make a pmnt of 
supporting one another, so that Terence by a little 
management contriyes to secure a daily invitation to 
dinner— more particularly as he nerer yet has had 
the imprudence to ask one of his Dublin rdatiyes to 
discount a bill. 

O'Flummery's appearance b rather striking; and 
as on the whole he may be said to represent in his 
person and manners, a pretty numerous dass among 
the rising generation of Irishmen, upon whom, 
according to some, the salvation of their country 
will mainly depend, I think it a just tribute to their 
merits, that a single sample should be delineated in 



In stature he approaches the height of the Belvedere 
Apollo ; but the contour of his features, and still 

■ 

more their expression, differs in many respects fifom 
that model of masculine pcrfisction. In truth, there 
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ia much more of the deril than the god in Teny's' 
looks; for in his moments of anger, he looks 
** devilish fierce, '* and in his equally violent 
paroxysms of politeness "devilish genteel/' The* 
character of his countenance in its neutral moods : 
belongs to the purely physical. There is flesh and 
blood and bone in great profusion* High cheek 
bones, a stout common-place nose, with a thriving 
plantation of whiskers to shelter it firom the side- 
winds; a pair of eyes, each as plump, and oleaginous, 

• 

and ogling as a Carlingford oyster; a mouth extremely 
well-adapted to the two great employments of his 
life, eating and talking; for were it less capacious 
and pliant, it would be quite impossible for the 
masses of viands that enter, or the still larger lumps : 
of oaths and exclamations that come out, to force a 
passage ; these, with a head of hair as bristling and 
bushy as heath upon an uncultivated hill, and an 
expanse of cheek richly stuccoed with the small-pox, 
but still arrayed in the most glowing colours of 
present health, form a general style of visage that 
may be not inaptly termed "the florid Qothic'' 

Of his dress I shall merely say that, when new, it 
is in the extremity of the . Dublin fashion, which is 
synonymous with the London fashion " in extremes." 
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His crayat, in particular, ia greatly to be 
for the amplitude of its folds, and the variety of its 
eongyrations. In the centre appears conspicuously a 
glistening Irish diamond, like an inquisitive qre peep> 
ing out to see what the world thinks of the owner. 

O'Flammery's gait and gestures hare a considerable 
dash of the heroical — ^more espedslly when he is 
exhibiting upon his fitvourito lounge, from "Milli* 
ken's" to ''Nelson's Pillar,'' and back again. In 
truth he throws out his limbs with a certain air of 
defisnce, from which you can infer that he has too 
much punch in hit blood to bear the shadow of a 
slight firom any man; and as he has somewhere 
heard that ^* none but the brave deserve the fisir,'* 
whenever he approaches a group of well-dressed 
femsles, the roll of his hips becomes peculiarly 
imposing. The back view of his figure is chiefly 
remarkable for those involuntary twitchings in the 
muscles over the Uade bones, which his countrymen 
call " the brogue in the shoulders." But Terry has 
laboured hard to stifle the brogue in other quarters. 
His intonations were once rich and aboriginal ; but 
he passed the summer before last at Cheltenham, 
and ever since he has evinced a most merciless dispo- 
sition towards his M qest/s English. Some of 
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acquaintance attribute tliia to the effect of the waters, 
and cite many similar instances; but a friend who 
put up at the same boarding*house asserts, that on 
the very first day of his appearance there, at the 
dinner-table, (they sat opposite to a rich Manchester 
cotton-twister's daughter,) he could perceire Terry 
making a violent effort to catch the English accent, 
but by one of those accidents attendant upon a 
hurried exertion, he contriyed to lay hold df it by 
the wrong end. Whatever the cause, therefore, 
certain it is, that his accent and pronunciation, though 
they pass at Mount-Flummery for the purest Chel- 
tenham, differ essentially from the rules recommended 
by Mr. Walker. Of the cf$ and e't, in particular, 
he makes strange work. He who before the memo- 
rable trip to Cheltenham, did not hesitate to extol 
Mount-Fluinmery as a part of Ireland where "bating 
was chape," {AngKce^ where a man might get kicked 
and cuffed for the merest trifle,) will now offer to 
hand a eheer to a kedy ; express his utter dUteette 
to sieel bread, and pndse an Eng^h «/€e^e-coach as 
an admirable amveeance. It is only when he is 
taken by surprise that |Hi«e and banei bolt out in the 
old way. But besides these improvements upon the 
proaundation of his forefathers, he has adopted a 
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notion, not very nnoommon among certain daBses of 
hit countrymen, that the pure English accent consists 
of a violent compression of the organs of speech 
upon the vocal sounds as they pass.. Hence some 
words permitted to escape only through the intenticea 
of his clenched teeth, rush oat with a hissing noise 
like the riotous spirit of ginger-beer effecting a 
forcible enlargement; while others, half-strangulated 
about the lower region of the throat, die away in a 
distant rumbling cadence, like the gurgling of a 
subtenraneous bog-atream. 

(^Flummery, though once a student of Tnni^ 
College, (his name is still on the books) was never 
distinguished by his progress in classic literature, 
and still less in the exact sciences. This is rather 
anomalous ; for to see him strut over Carlisle Bridge 
no one would suspect that he could have ever been 
stopped by the Pcm» asinonim. To make amends, 
however, for his want of academic honoursi, he has 
lately graduated in an Orange lodge, where he 
pledges the Glorious Memoiy with such surpassing 
seal, that his friends expect to see him shortly 
rewarded by a comfortable provision under tlie last 
Police-bill. Being the only gentleman in his lodge, 
he is treated there with great respect, and hia 
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opiiuons on moat sabjects ar^ implicitly deferred to. 
Yet there are two or three of the older members, 
and, in particular. Brother Brannigan the common 
councilman, whom he has not yet been able to bring 
over to the doctrine, that William the Conqueror 
and William the Third were not one and the self- 
same man. It was under Terry's auspices, that the 
last attempt to dress "the statue'' was conducted. 
He also makes it a point, whenever the Constitution 
is more immediately endangered by a rumour of 
• Emancipation, or by a verdict against an Orange 

magistrate, to take a nocturnal stroll, with a suitable 
retinue, into College Oreen, and salute the glorious 
idol with a round of midnight yells, tp the infinite 
edification of the Orange watchmen, and the sore 
discomfiture of the Catholic slumberers in the 
neighbourhood. For these exploits our hero is 
regularly invited to the city feasts. 

Politics apart, however, the after-dinner thoughts 
of O'Flummery will often take a more genial turn. 
In the fine evenings of summer, he is fond of saun- 
tering alone within the railings of Merrion-square, 
and indulging in those silent rhapsodies of sentiment 
which youth and health and punch inspire. Upon 
these occasions hii step is more pacific, his eye enuts 
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a more tmnquil fire. He home a national air, and 
though a Protestant and an Orangeman, g^ries in 
the name of Irishman. He thinks of the (yFlunh- 
meries, of their past achievements, and their present 

• 

importance. He speculates upon his own prospects 
in life. The wishes of his country hare already 
assigned him a handsome income on the police* 
establishment; but should this expectation hil, 
Ireland has many other resources for the loyal — ^her 
custom-houses, her stamp-oflSices, her poat-oflBces, her 
penitentiaries, her corporations (which never repent), 
her collectorships and deputy-collectorships, and 
many other ships, exceeding in number the British 
navy; or should his elder brother fortunately break 
his neck at a hunt, Mount-Flummery and its fisur' 
demesnes may yet be his ; or £uling all of these, the 
splendid chances of a matrimonial hit are still in 
reserve, and then he thinks of Cheltenham, and the 
Manchester cotton-twister's daughter, and his own 
soft ways, and of aU he might have done, and all he 
may yet do^until, kindling with ** the &rvour of. 
youthful emotion,'^ he determines, if he can only 
raise the wind, to be off again to England in the 
next day's packet. 
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SIB IGNATIUS SLATTEBY. 
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Sib Ignatius '' is one of those rare mea whom'' 
the corporation of Dublin " alone produces, and of 
whom she has produced too many for her glory/' 
He was a cutler in his youth, and by dint of in- 
dustry and strong nenres, and stronger lungs, and a 
conscientious attachment to his own interest in 
eveiy transaction of his life, has raised himself to 
his present enviable station of personal affluence, and 
QTic importance/ His appearance is striking, and, 
until he speaks, rather imposing. He is full six feet 
high, strongly and regularly built, with an Atlantean 
breadth of shoulder to sustain' the weighty concerns 
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of a great citj, and a oouunensurate rotundity of the 
anterior firame, the growth of a long and liberal 
participation in its festite comforts. His features 
are regukr^ and even handsome; the complexion a 
glosqr florid, with occasional streaka of daret-colour 
(daret is his &TOurite beverage) meandering throngh 
the expanse of cheek. A large, Inadous, blood- 
shotten, aldermanic eye, with an overhanging lid, 
would at first view point him out as a mere civic 
voluptuary; but examine it again, and although it 
may persist in telling what is undeniable, that he 
loves a good dinner, you will alio discover in its sly 
and sleeky roll, a character of practical acuteness, 
and comic intelligence as unequivocally mariLcd. 
His hair is grey, but, though he is now in his fiffy- 
sixth year, it has not yet been thinned by age or 
care. To conclude, he is neat in his appard, gene- 
rally dresses in blue; prefers long gaiters to boots, 
ties his cravat in the old stock-like fashion, and, 
in the worst of weather, never wears a surtout. 
Such is the external appearance of this worthy cor* 
porator, as he may be daily seen moving down 
Dame-street, to the tune of "The Protestant Boys," 
with the buoyant and confident gait of a prosperous 
man, and of one determined to resist all newfangled 
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innovations upon the system under wliich he has 
ihriren. 

Sir Ignatius is a stanch adherent of the Irish 
Constitution, as settled at the Battle of the Boyne, 
and illustrated by its favour to Protestant cutlers. 
Until latterly, however, he was fSur from pushing his 
principles to any intolerant extreme. With all his 
honest horror of extreme unction, he was quite con- 
tent that matters should remain as they were. He 
thought it a right and a "mighty proper thing,'' that 
his Catholic brethren (poor fellows!) should be 

i eligible to certain minor offices of trust and profit. 

All he insisted upon was, that they should never be 
elected. During a contest for the city, he was ever' 
ready to hold out the hand of peace to a Catholic 
voter; and some years since, when threatened with 
legal molestation touching a mere arithmetical error 
in one of the city accounts, he showed so little of 
the bigot, that he privately sent (yConnell a retain- 

j ing fee. The thing transpired, and was warmly 

i taken up by some leading members of the Common 

Council, but, being in office soon after, he com- 
pletely pacified them by the abundance and excel- 
lence of the wines at his public entertainments, and 

I by the jovial fury of his speeches from the chair. 
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correcdoiu, prodooe a profoimd effect At paUio 
dinnen, he ia the fint to Tociferetc for ''the Exports 
of IreUndf'* and inch it hit seal, eren " tips the 
wink to€ the Olorioos" befiure half the company are 
dmnk. He keeps np the apiritt of the Orange 
demoeracj by calling conciliation a humbng ; ronaea 
their fniy by wily cncominma upon their forbear- 
ance; and by certain hema and noda, and other 
aymbola of fraternal aignificance, conveya to them 
the inapiring aaaoranoB, that, let them go what 
lengtha they pleaae, they will not want frienda in 
the city to back them. When the time arriTei^ 
he doea all he can to keep hia word; for it ia in 
hia deep aenae of the diitiea of a political joior, 
that Sir Ignatiua pre-eminently excela. Hia golden 
role for the jury-box ia, never to consent to a 
▼erdict againat a friend* For tUa he la content 
to make the greateat of all aacrificea — the losa of 
a dinner and a night'a reat To make the incon- 
venience, however, aa tolerable aa poaaible, he 
takea care, on the morning of the trial, to come 
down to court with hia nightcap, a box of aand- 
wichea, and a caae-bottle of old aherry iu hia 
pocket; and with theae he will hold out againat 
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the law and the facts of any given case for eight- 
and-forty hours. — ''And call you not this backing 
his friends ?'' His services in this way, or rather 
his knoMm readiness to serve, for he has more 
than once been challenged, have made so deep 
an impression upon his party, that they have 
lately proposed setting him up for the city at the 
next election, as a man of decided parliamentary 
talents upon Irish questions. The rumour of this 
(for he has not yet openly declared himself) was 
no sooner circulated through the lodges, ' than; - 
his own (No. 1608) appointed a deputation of 
five to wait upon him at his country-house, with 
a voluntary tender of every vote in the lodge7^ 
at the moderate rate of five pounds each. Sir 
Ignatius "thanked them (from a paper which 
he held in his left hand); he did so from 
the bottom of his heart (upon which he placed 
his right). He talked of the approbation of his 
conscience, and his love of the constitution, being, 
the sole guides of his political life; — exhorted them 
not to be bullied by any man, or set of men, out of 
their good (Ad principles of conditional allegiance, 
and their unalienable privileges of knocking down 
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Papists, and diessing the statue; — assured them that 
while an Orange ribbon was nuuin&etared in Ir^ 
land, he would be found at his post; for that he for 
one would nerer aubmit to aee the freemen of 
Dublin governed like Indian slaves; — and concluded 
by appreciating (without pledging himself to accept 
of it) the high honour which his valued brethren 
of 1608 proposed to confer upon him." — (Great 
i^phinse.) 

The oratorj and cheering over, the deputation 
were ushered into an ai]\)oining room, where a cold 
collation, got up by the knight's directions in the 
Tcry nait$t style, was prepared on the occasbn. 
Lady Slattery apologised for the absence of Orange 
lilies, it being the winter soson; but to make 
amends, Miss S., who presided at the pianoforte, 
regaled their ears with some favourite constitutional 
melodies, among which, the "Boyne Water,'' and 
''Croppies li^ down," with variations of her own, 
were rapturously applauded. The deputation re- 
turned to Dublin in the evening, and conducted 
themselves so peaceably, that they assaulted only 
three out of the many Cathdio passengers whom 
they met upon the way. The general opinion in 
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the lodge is, that ihould Sir Ignatius he returned 
Iiord Welleslejr and his goremment will he annihi- 
lated by his first speech.* 

* Sinos ths sbofs wss wiitton, Sir Ignatlns hss been issn at 
ArehsA ihop^ Inquiiiiig te ths bisl prowwusing diotionsij. 
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MISS CELESTINA MAC SWADLUM. 



[Jnr, 18M.] 
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Maebiid by special lioenoe, on the first inst at 
Kilmadnshf by the Dean, Brsbason Dsshwood Brady, 
Esq. eldest son and heir of Hercules Brady, Esq. of 
Knockdown Lodge, in the county of Tipperaiy, 
grandson of the late Sir Bhadamanthus Dashwood, 
Chief Justice of the court of Common Pleas, and 
cousin to the present Lord Eaglemount, to Flaminda 
Dorothea Murphy, youngest daughter of Theophilus 
Murphy, Esq. of Bloom-park, in the county of 
Mayo, and niece to the present Sir Orlando Casey. 
After the ceremony, the happy couple, &c. kc" 

The above announcement, which figured some time 
back in the matrimonial comer of the ** Freeman's 
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Journal/' is a perfect sample of Irish domestic 
oratory. The public are indebted for it to the genius 
of Miss Celestina M'Swadlnm, bridemaid in ordinary 
to the parish of Kilmaolnsh, in the county of Mayo, 
and who in that capacity has cultivated with peculiar 
seal the art of emblasoning the most interesting of 
family events. The merits of this composition do 
not appear ''upon the surface/' as the modem 
phrase is: for the benefit, therefore, of the un- 
initiated, I shall proceed with the dogged dulness of 
any commentator to analyse and expound them. I 
foresee that I may be voluminous; but the fair 
daughters of Erin, for whose edification this graphic 
effort is especially intended, will bear with me. 

''Married.'' That's a fact, briefly and simply 
told by '' a proper word in its proper place." 

** By special licence." A fact also, but skilfully 
put forward with an eye to effect. Whether Flaminda 
Dorothea Murphy were married by special licence 
or by banns, the contract was equally binding on the 
parties; but Miss M'Swadlum well knew, that great 
inideed waa the difference in point of iclai with which 
the tidings of the memorable event would burst upon 
every tea-party in the county of Mayo, according to 
the one or the other form of the ceremony. It was 
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impoilant to inform them uid the empire at Uurge, 
first, that the happy couple were Protestants; 
secondly, that the cost of a licence was no object to 
them; and thirdly, that Miss Flaminda's maiden 
sensibility had been spared the cruel exposursi to 
say nothing of the delay, of three paUic announce-' 
ments of the state of her aflfoctions. 

''By the Dean of Kihuadush/' A rhetorical 
flourish. The ceremony was not performed by the 
Dean of Kilmaclush. That able churchman had set 
out the day before for the spiritual camp at Cavan, 
to co-operate in the noble project of healing the 
bleeding wounds of Ireland, by the soothing balm of 
tlieological controversy. 

'' Eldest son of Hercules Brady, Esq. of Knock- 
down Lodge, in the county of Tipperaiy,'' and (Miss 
Celestina might have added) of the Marshalsea of 
the Four Courts, in the city of Dublin — for there it 
was that the elder Mr. Brady constantly resided for 
several months preceding the marriage of his son, 
and there it was that he signed the settlements; and 
had it not been for the timely relief afforded by a 
part of Miss Murphy^s fortune (which by the way; 
was only 750/., and therefore not 4000/. in the 
funds, besides expectations from an aunt at Bath, aa 
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her bridemaid represented it) there he most have 
continued to the present hour, or else have submitted 
to see Knockdown Lodge knocked down to the 
highest bidder. 

** Orandson to Sir Bhadamanthus/' a far famed 
judge, of whom it may truly be said, that the less 
that is said of him the better. 

** Cousin of Lord Eaglemount.^' — True — ^not, how- 
ever, a first, or second, or third, or fourth, or fifth 
cousin — but an Irish cousin. 

''Youngest daughter''-H>nly daughter, and there- 
fore both youngest and eldest — ^but the former as 
su^csting ideas of juvenility was skilfully preferred. « 

''Bloom Park.''— There is little truth in the ^' 
common assertion, that " man has done so little for 
L'cland.'' He has, on tlie contrary, given to the . 
bleakest spots, in the bleakest districts, such pic- 
turesque and fascinating names, that every country 
would appear in description to be a paradise of 
villas. How cheering to the fancy — ^how associated 
with ideas of ornament and shelter, and rural 
elegance and ease, her Beech-groves, and Fir-groves, 
and Grove-mounts, and Bose-mounts, and Wood- 
parks, and Bloom-parks 1 Bloom-park, the seat of 
Theophilus Murphy, Esq. is to be seen about two 
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milet to the right of the mail-coach road leadiog 
from Bally-amaahem to Killbothenim, in the coimtf 
of Mayo. The site of this commodious mansion, 
(one of the most picturesque in that part of Ireland) 
is on the acdintj of a primeval mountain^ supposed 
to be among the most ancient in the three kingdoms^ 
which ascends in proud and barren sublimity to the 
rear of the house, and several hundred feet abore 
the level of the sea. In fiont, almost as &r as the 
eye can reach, is an expanse of noble bog— diversified 
here and there by clusters of turf-stacks, and pre- 
senting on its western border, far in the distance, 
yet distinctly risible from the windows of the break- 
fast-parlour, the still perfect skeletons of two housee 
that were burnt down during the rebellion of ninety- 
eight The mansion itself, has been constructed 
upon the chastest principles of Irish architecture—' 
walls with gable-ends, high slanting roof, hall-door 
in the centre, and a window for every room. Its 
western aspect and elevated position give it the full 
benefit of the bracmg gales, that during the winter 
months sweep across the Atlantic, and moan pathe- 
tically through every crevice of the building, like 
the sounds of a distant death-cry. The trees of the 
Park, firom which the mansion takes its name, have 
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not 'yet grown np: but there are some acres of 
thriving young phintations of fir and larch, which, in 
about twenty years more (if not previously cut down 
for pike-handles, or to pay off incumbrances) will 
justify the present designation of the place. 

The immediate vicinity of Bloom-park is not 
without some local recollections of an interesting 
kind. At the Cross (cross roads) about a quarter of 
a mile firom the house, a person named James Carney, 
commonly called Shamus Sou, was hanged in chains, 
forty years ago, for the murder of a tythe-proctor. 
A heap of stones, by the road-side, marks the spot 
where the victim received the mortal blow. Near to 
this is a field, where more recently a magistrate 
of the county broke his neck at a fox-chase. The 
historical ruins, on the verge of the bog, have been 
already mentioned. In the bog itself there have 
been discovered, within the last half century, a 
Carthaginian sabre, wanting only the handle, and 
three quarters of the blade ; some fragments of a 
gold bracelet, of the fashion usually worn by court- 
ladies in the time of King Malachi, half a horn of 
a moosk-deer, and the skeleton of a man in high 
preservation, supposed to be the remains of an 
ancient Irish Bapparee ^— such is-Bloom-park. . 
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"The present Sir Orlando Casey/' — meaning 
thereby, at the least, an Irish baronet ; but there 
never was a late, and never will be a fiitare Sir 
Orlando. Orlando Cas^ was an active, pushing;, 
and prosperous button-manufacturer of the city of 
Publin. In the course of time he threw himself 
into the corporation, seised the proper moments to 
be loyal, proposed resolutions, coughed down amend- 
ments, figured upon juries in ninety-eight, was made 
a sheriff, carried up an address to the Castle, and 
came down " the present Sir Orlando Casey/' 

Considering the long-bowism of the above, no one 
would suspect that Miss M'Swadlum was over-piously 
inclined; yet, strange to say, she has contrived to 
reconcile a departure from accuracy in her reports 
of sublunary transactions with the most edifying 
anxiety for the souls of her benighted countiymen. 
From her spiritual alertness she is styled by the 
profane wits of the county. Saint Celestina; but she 
smiles in exalted scorn at such impious waggery. 
One of her favourite plans for canying her holy 
objects, has much originality. The moment the 
potatoe crop is expected to fail in a particular 
district. Miss M'Swadlum, ever remembering that 
food for the soul is Ae great want of Ireland, lays 
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in a supply of the most nutritious tracts, and keeping 
a steady eye upon the progreBS of the visitation, from 
the first perceptible coUapse of the public jaw, down 
to the final stages of abdominal grumbling, seizes 
the happy moment of confirmed inanition, and pours 
in the mental aliment upon the attenuated population. 
This method of conversion has not succeeded accord- 
ing to its merits; for Popery, more indomitable 
than the wild elephant, refuses to be subjugated 
even by an empty stomach; but Miss M'Swadlum 
does not repine at the failure. " She feels,'' to use 
her own expressive language, ''a noble consciousness 
of having done her duty.'* And yet her powers of 
proselytiim are unquestionable. Since her ministry- 
commenced (about five years ago) she has brought 
over two lame beggarmen of Kilmadush to eat meat 
on a Friday ; and latterly a most interesting little 
half-starved orphan girl, only six years old, has been 
so moved by her arguments and her gingerbread, 

m 

that she has consented to become a good child, 
and renounce the errors of Popery, upon the sole 
condition of being comfortably provided for in a 
Protestant charity-schooL 

Miss M'S. has been for the last ten years in her 
thirtieth year. Her person is rather above the 
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middle sise ; but this she corrects by a pious stoop. 
As to her face, from ber rapturous bolincss it must be 
admitted tbat she bas " Hearen in ber eye ;'' but 
there is nothing celestial about the other featum. 
They are, on the contrary, rather marked by a 
certain terrestrial acidity, which strangers to her 
spiritual worth might at first sight confound with 
the symptoms of an intolerant spirit. Her dress is 
elaborately ascetic, both in form and colour : she 
has determined not to risk her eternal prospects for 
the sake of worldly flounces and trimmings, and 
looks upon flame-coloured silk as a type of never- 
ending combustion. Her ordinary convcr^uition is 
tea-and-tractish ; that is to say, she talks of new 
plans of conversion, and of the failings of her neigh- 
bours. She thinks that Sir Harcourt Lees is the 
most lucid of divines, in his lucid intervals; she 
thinks the church is in danger; she thinks with 
Doctor Magce that the religion of the Catholics is 
abominable — and further agrees with him in thinking 
that they have no religion. She thinks that Doctor 
Doyle, with his Popish propaganda doctrines, wants 
to set fire to all Ireland, and particularly to the 
parish of Kilmadush ; and. to avert such a crisis, she 
thinks that Mrs. Hannah More ought to be made 
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aa Irisli bishop, and that Lady Morgan ought to be 
immolated. 

Miss M'Swadlum is a permanent nee-president of 
the Kilmaclash-London-Hibemian-Female-Branch- 
Anxiliary-Tract-distribation Society ; but she denies 
that she either proposed or seconded their celebrated 
fourth snpplemental resolution— /' that, to prevent 
misrepresentation, all the important objects of the 
society were in future to be carried into effect by a 
committee, to consist of twelve gentlemen and as 
.many ladies;, with liberty, to. &c" 
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SANDFOBD. NED LABKINS, 
FATH£B CON, fto. 

INCLVDINO SOME PAftTICULARS OV THE hAXM 
DiarUKBAMCl OV TBI COOKTT Of 

[OOTOBBB, 1886.] 

^Bj mj troth. Captain, thaat art rwj bitter words." 

Maa. QoxoKLT. 

Mt friend Captain Sandfonl is one of the meat 
good-humoured persons imaginable, except when 
those cursed Irish politics sour his temper — at pre- 
sent they have put him in a violent passioui and 
seem likely to keep him so for the rest of his life. 
My opinion is (and I more than once have hinted as 
much) that he ought to listen to reason and be 
appeased, but this only aggravates his wrath; so I 
must leave it to the public to decide between us« 
The subject of the present difference of sentiment 
between us arose in the following way. 
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The battle of Waterloo was no sooner won, and 
Napoleon fairly bundled off to St. Helena, than the 
captain then quartered with his regiment at Chelms- 
ford, taking up the last ''Courier'' one morning, found 
himself included among a list of warriors who had 
his Majesty's gracious permission to repose for the 
present under the shade of their laurels. In other 
words, his regiment was to be disbanded, and himself 
put upon half pay. Nothing could have been more 
disconcerting to a man whose curtailed military 
income was now to be his only means of support, 
and to whom a pint of port per day had absolutely 
become a necessary of life. At the appointed time, 
notwithstanding a flattering rumour in the interim, 
that the regiment, instead of being reduced, were 
positively to be sent to New South Wales, the — th 
foot were released from their military bonds, the 
officers dispersed, and the captain on the evening of 
the fatal day found himself sitting in the three-pair 
back-room (No. 66) of the Golden Cross, Charing 
Cross, with his portmanteau, travelling-*bag, umbrella, 
and his future prospects lying before him. The 
latter stared at him in a way that made him feel pe- 
culiarly uncomfortable, for they gave him fully to 
understand that he was, in fact, in that precise 
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predicament, which, in his Tirioui apoculationa upon 
the poesible events of his militaiy career, he had 
ne?er taken into fall aooount To hare had his 
head carried off at a second's notice bj a cannon- 
ball, or to hare had both legs amputated above the 
knee-joint, or to have been cashiered for sending a 
challenge to his superior officer (for the captain ia 
an Irishman)«-an7 of these would have been in the 
order of natural and probable occurrences ; but to 
be thus in the prime of life, with all his limbs about 
him, and without the slightest breach of the articles 
of war, gasetted down from his comfortable full-pay, 
besides lodging-money, coals and candles, was what 
he considered a very singular proceeding, to say the 
least of it, on the part of his king and country. 

Pondering upon all this, he first vented his indig- 
nation against the Horse Guards in the usual terms, 
next rang for a tumbler of brandy and water, cold 
without sugar, and then proceeded to meditate over 
his future movements. Several courses were open 
to him. He might try his luck with a sixteenth ia 
the forthcoming lottery, and settle himself in the 
mean time in some cheiq[> board and lodging-house, 
in one of the streets off the Strand; or he might 
join the patriots of South America; or suppose he 

VOL. n. X 
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were to make a circuit of the watering-places, 
beginnisg with Margate, in search of a rich widow ; 

or . Here his meditations were suspended by 

the appearance of something framed and glazed, that 
stood upon the chimney-piece of No. 66, and which 
upon inspection turned out to be, not an engraving 
from the production of any other artist, but an 
original and highly-coloured picture of cheap living, 
drawn up by the master-hand of M. Hippolite Du- 
pont, who had just opened an establishment at 
Boulogne, whereat it was made manifest by an 
annexed table of charges, that a man might daily 
eat, drink, and sleep, in a very princely style, for the 
price of a bottle of port, at the port-drinldng side of 
the channel. The terms struck the captain as expressly 
designed for a British hero on half-pay, and unde- 
cided upon his future plans; and accordingly in less 
than four and twenty hours, one of the sturdy water- 
nymphs of Boulogne was gaily prancing over the surf, 
with my worthy imd gallant friend upon her b^ek. 
Mfi was landed in perfect dryness, and proceeded 
towards the hotel of M. Hippolite Dupont, to drink 
French wine upon reasonable terms, and resume, the 
consideration of his subsequent movements. 
Upon approaching the house, whom should he see 
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•Unding at the door, and in tho act of attempting > 

to eipiain to a French hnrdy-gordy girl that thexe 
▼aa such a tone extant as ^ Patrick's Day in the r 

Morning^'' but his old rattling Irish acgnaintance, 
the celebrated Ned Tiarkins^ who used to giro him • 
such pleasant dinners, when his regiment waa quar- 
tered ten years before at Dublin. The first cordial 
greeting being past, " My dear captain, and son of my * 
old friend," said Larkins, " I congratulate you from 
the Tcry bottom of my heart and soul upon this late 
event; butwhat in hearen's name brings you here at 
such a moment ?*' The captain, who saw nothing Teiy 
congratulatory in recent events, gave a start and look, 
which seemed to ask for explanation. *' I mean,'' 
said Larkins, '' that nothing but your actual presence 
here could have satisfied me that you were not on 
your way to Ireland to take possession." — '' To take 
possession I" ejaculated the half-pay captain, " in the 
name of wonder, of what?" ''You have not heard 
then from Ireland lately ?"— " No."—" Nor seen the 
late Irish papers ?"— " No."—'' And don't know that 
old Nick Sandford has gone at last?"— "Nor that 
either," said the captain— "but even so?"— "But 
even so," repeated Larkins with Hibernian vehemence 
of intonation, "thunder and biases I but give us 

X 2 
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your fist again, my boy. Why, by his death, you 
.only become tenant in fee-simple to as neat a twelve 
hundred a-year, in the county ot^ — ^, as ever was 
bought or sold, and that with proper management 
may be made as much more/' 

The captain started again, and opened his mouth 
in silent amaiement, and kept it so for some seconds, 
during which short space of time the following 
ideas posted through the interior with a rapidity 
peculiar to Irish brains. He recollected to have 
heard, when a boy, that his father, the eldest son, 
had married against the consent of At# &ther, old 
Hercules Sandford, of Drunmarone, in the county 
of — -— , and that thereupon old Hercules proceeded 
without loss of time to retouch and republish his last 
will and testament, by which, as thus amended, the 
&mily estate was finally settled in such a manner, 
that five of the captain's undes, and their respective 
issue, and three aunts, and their issue, were succes- 
sively to take it»»with the usual power in due time of 
barring all remainders, before his (the captain's) 
rights as heir at law could come into operation. 
The possibility therefore of enjoying Drunmarone 
had appeared so utterly remote, that for years he had 
ceased to give the subject a thought For as he 
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grew up lie bad looked into Maltbut, and he there 
found that in all oountriet, and moat eapecially in hia 
own beloTed ialand^ there waa a tendency in moutha 
to increaae beyond the meana of filling them; and 
therefiire to auppoae that five Irish uncles, and three 
Iriah aanta, ahould all and each of them make a 
point of acting in such contradiction to the esta- 
blished rule of multiplication, ** in such case made 
and prorided,'' as not to leave bdiind them eren one 
single mouth to receive the twelve hundred pounds 
a^year, that was ready to drop into it, was altogether 
so untenable an expectation^ that the captain thought 
he showed his sense in never venturing to entertain 
it. All thia he now recollected; and he further 
remembered, that in point of fact he had, when 
entering the army about twenty years before, half a 
doscn or more fiill-grown cousins, any one of whom, 
if surviving, must have a prior daim to Drunmarone. 
The remembrance of all this made the captain 
grievously incredulous. His first words were, '' Im- 
possible, my dear friend: surely there are my 
cousins: my cousin Kit, for instance/' — ^''Your 
cousin Kit I why, my dear captain, where have you 
been not to have heard that your cousin Kit, poor 
£bUow, was killed in 08, leading on the Rebels at the 
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battle of Sou/' The captain without stopping to 
•hed a tear to his memory^ proceeded: ''But there 
were others : mj cousin John — ^young Jack Sand- 
ford I'' — " Killed as dead as a door-nail at the same 
battle, as he was running away at the head of the 

L militia."— " And young Dick Sandford?"^ 

" Broke his neck over a fiye and a half foot stone- 
wall, at a great KiUamey stag-hunt, about seven 
years ago/'—'' But he had a brother/'—" He had, 
and I knew him well — ^young Harry Sandford. The 
hist Gralway election settled him. I was on the 
ground myself, and thought him badly groomed ; but 
he died like a gentleman, and insisted on having two 
shots more after he knew that he was mortally 
wounded/' In this manner Ned T^^'^^^f rattled 
through the obituary of the devisees in old Hercules 
Sandford's will; and in the course of ten minutes 
conversation satisfied the captain, that he was in fact 
and in law entitled to the immediate possession of 
the fair demenses of Drunmaione, together with the 
very dedrable mansion of Mount Sandford, 

The captain had fought in the Peninsula, where 
he had ftced the cannon's mouth, withstood the 
brunt of a cavalry charge, and scrambled up a 
forlorn hope through the hottest fire; but never 
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upon any mOituy occasion of hi« life did liis firame 
erince such tigna of perturbation^ aa when the com- 
plete atauranoe burst upon hinij tbat from being a 
balf*pay captain, wandering through the wide world 
in search of cheap liTing, he was henceforth to figure 
upon the grand jury panel of the county of — — , aa 
Frederick Augustus SandfiMJ, of Mount Sandford, 
Esq. The brilliant image of sudden opulence 
daasled lus vision; the big drops burst in an agony 
of joy from his brow; his knees became as relaxed aa 
the knees of one of Homer's heroes in a fright ; 
and had not his friend supported him, he would hare 
sunk to the ground in a syncope of bliss. These 
symptoms of good news, howcTer, quickly vanished ; 
and to prevent a relapse, the captain called for some 
wine, and tossed off a tumbler of M. Duponfs best 
Beaune, without taking the precaution to ask the 
price. 

By the advice of Larkins, the captain determined 
upon recrossing the Channel that evening, in the 
same packet that had brought him over. In the 
interval they Cook an early dinner together. At first 
the captain was unusually silent, having so much to 
think of, that he had not a word to say; bu^ as the 
second bottle of Burgundy circulated, his powers of 
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conversation revived. '' My dear Ned/' said he, " I 
wish you oould accompany me to Ireland. I know 
nothing of the management of an estate, and, if left 
to myself, shall be terribly at a loss how to act in 
many things. The advice and assistance of such a 
friend as you, just to set me going, would be invalu- 
ble. If you oould only — ** — " Impossible, captain/' 
— " C!ome, come, you must not refuse me. I know 
your friendship for me." — ^* My friendship for you 
would make me go through fire and water to serve 
you, but the fact is, my dear captain, that I must 
stay where I am at present— just to keep out of the 
way of a certain little scrap of Irish parchment. 
You understand me?*'— "No." — "Have you never 
heard of a laiiiat f* — " I understand you now ; but 
cannot I — *' — "No, no; that's quite unnecessary: 

* 

it's only a couple of hundred, and not a debt of my 
own either; but the May rents are coming in, and 
the thing will be settled before another month." — 
" And then I may*expect you?"—-" FU look in upon 
you about Christmas. In the mean time I'll give 
you a line to my own attorney, old Mat Nagle— as 
shrewd, active and hospitable a fellow as ever lived. 
He knew your father well, and will treat you as if 
you were his own son. There wiU be no harm, how* 
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ever, in getting all his bills of costs tued, for his ^ 
fiiiliiigy if he hM one, lies that way. He'll mansige 
your lawsuits in Dublin, and recommend an intelli- 
gent local agent to bring your country cgectments. 
He's also up to ererything'in your county^ and will 
giro you all sorts of useful information. And then 
as to my advice; — ^but captain, as this is a serious 
matter, suppose we first dear off this bottlet, and try 
a flask of Champagne with tumbler glasses," The 
Champagne was brought, and Larkins threw off half 
a pint at a gulp. The Yinous essence thus copiously 
administered, ascended to the brain by a short cut 
known only to itsdf, and affected the seat of thought 
beyond the exhilarating point. Tiartins became 
serious, sentimental and retrospectiTc; and with 
infinite gravity delivered, in his own dreuitous way, 
the following golden rulea of conduct for Irish 
country gentlemen : — 

** And so, my dear captain, before you go to Ire- 
land to live upon your own estate, you wish to get a 
few hints fifom a firicnd on the occasion. And you 
shall have them; though thinking and talking oi 
Ireland ii enough to break down my spirits, for the 
country ii dearly going to rack and ruin. You j 

can't remember what it wai^ as I do: I'm some 
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yean older than you, for you can't be turned of 
thirty-fiye, and were a mere boy when we lost our 
parliament; but that Tillanous Union has destroyed 
ns; and what cuts one to the qnick is, to think that 
it might have been prevented, — if the firiends of the 
conntiy had only gone down in a body to the House, 
and each picked out his man. I was at the private 
meeting at Daly's dub^^house, where the thing was 
debated. We had the pistols and seconds all ready ; 
but they spoke of such a proceeding being a breach 
of the Constitution; and in a week's time they 
hadn't as much of their Constitution left as Flight 
be thrown to a beggar. And whaf s the conse- 
quence ? Why, the old spirit of the country is dead 
and gone, and our peers are afraid, or ashamed, to 
live in the land that feeds them, and our county- 
members, for nine months of the year, are perched 
up in London cock-lofts, the devil relieve them; 
and our young fellows, instead of staying at home in 
their own counties, and keeping up the old breed 
of fox-hounds, and learning to dear a five-bar gate 
as their fathers did before them, are flying off to 
Cheltenham and other foreign parts, and bringing 
bade their English airs, and humming their damned 
Italian— bn^vuras I think they call them, as if the 
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fox-hunter's jig, or Jackson's moming^brush^ hadn't 
music enough in it for the ears of an Irish gentle* 
man. (Here's bad luck to the Union^ and to them 
that sold their country 1) But I, mj dear captain, 
am now too old to change my notions; and I can- 
not forget the different kind of men I was reared 
and lired among; and therefore my advice to you 
is, to fix yourself down upon your own estate, and 
to look to your interest in the county, and (the 
bottle's with you, captain,) to keep the best of wine 
in your cellar, and, if you give it but .once a year, 
to give plenty of it — and never, either in your own 
or at a friend's house, to begin a story with the 
bottle at your right elbow, for, though you may not 
be thirsiy, your neighbours may. And your estate 
is a fine one, and, as I said before, may be made 
worth a couple of thousand a year ; but you must 
always talk of it in a quiet careless way, as a clear 
three thousand— don't start, dear captain — ^you'll 
find all your neighbours trebling theirs, and holding 
up their heads accordingly. You'll be on the grand 
jury, of course — ^but see that the sheriff gives you 
your proper place on the paneL In my day, if a 
sheriff dared to insult a gentleman, by putting 
another over his head that had no right to be there. 
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the business could only be settled on the sod; but 
times are altered now, except in the county of Oal- 
way ; and, therefore, in this you'll act according to 
your discretion. And when you are in the grand- 
jury room, you'll find them all talking of the public 
and thinking of themselves^ and, therefore, my 
advice to you is, never to help on a job for one of 
them without securing in return a presentment for 
a cross road on your own estate. And, captain, of 
all things be on your guard when y6u go toa race or 
assixe-ball, for with your fine income you'll be a 
marked man, and theyll be letting go their hand- 
some daughters at you, and you, perhaps, little 
thinking, seeing them so finely dressed, that the 
only fortune the best of them can bring you is a 
lawsuit with the father, a duel with the brother, and 
a tune on the piano-forte. And this, my dear cap* 
tain, is all in the way of advice that occurs to me at 
present." 

Before a week had elapsed. Captain Sandford was 
in peaceable possession of the lands of Drunmarone, 

• 

and the family mansion. Mount Sandford; and as 
lucky accidents will sometimes, like misfortunes, 
follow dose upon each other's heels, he had the 
further gratification of finding that, by a will made 
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tome jMn before, hit predeoetaor had bequeathed 
all the hooaehold appendages, pUte, famitorey 
library, wine-ceUar, in which aome doiens of prime 
old Port still remained, with the naaal eteeieroM, 
to anch person as at the time of his decease should 
be entitled to the posscimioii of the estate i The 
captain took this as a personal compliment on the 
part of the testator, and in retom put on a Uack 
coat, and moonted a crape on his hat, and tried 
occasionally to look as grave as the foreman of a 
coffin-warehoose ; but in spite of all his eflTorts he 
foond it impossible to be heartily melancholy. And 
one of the reasons was this-*the house, whicJi was 
most commodious and in excellent repair, was 
situate on a verdant bank that descended by a 
graceful slope down to the edge of a beautiful and 
spacious lake— -all around were thriTing plantations, 
shrubberies, gravelled walks, flower-plots, rustic seats 
with recesses in the grotto stjdc ; for the late pro- 
prietor, who was considered a kind of humourist, 
^had taken to horticulture in his latter years, 
and, in pursuance of that dderiy propensity, had 
gendered the grounds of Mount-Ssndford a model 
of taste snd neatness^ 
On the opposite side of the lake, distant about 
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two miles, stood the princely residence of Lord 

a 

Banyboroogh, Castle-Barrjr, flanked and backed as 
fiur as the eye could reach with stately plantations, 
which, seen firom the dining^parlour of Mount- 
Sandford, produced the effect of an interminable 
grove :«— so that when the captain, after a day passed . 
in trayersing his grounds, and exploring his wine- 
cellar, and rummaging here and there to ascertain 
the extent of his late acquisitions, sat down in the 
eyening at the bow-window of the said dining- 
parlour, with a bottle of his favourite beverage at 
his elbow, and looking out upon the scene, saw the 
rich verdure of the opposite shore, and the western 
sun illuminating the waters, and the waters them- 
selves so tranquil as not to give a sign of motion to 
the little pleasure-boat (it had also passed under the . 
will) which lay at anchor there before him, the 
captain, being no poet, did not stop to contemplate 
the i$iveni'parium resemblance of his own case to 

that of the last-named object, but he fell into a . 

• 

reverie, which, if audibly expressed, and taken dowi^ 
by a reporter from the London papem, would run. as 
follows:-^''! certainly am one of the luckiest fel-. 
lows that ever lived. Only ten days ago, and what 
had I?-^a few miserable shillings per day, and the 
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horran of ererlMtiiig economy before me^-but now 
here I am. I wonder Larkint nerer mentioned this 
lake. It's potitiyely the most beratiM thing I erer 
•aw. A dear fourteen hundred a year regularly 
paid, and all of it let, I find, on ihort leaacn, and at 
the lowest rente. Ill make no sudden changes, 
but— that little boat I think a Terj pleasing object 
—I must giTe it a flag with the Sandford arms on 
it—But the thing can clearly be brought up to what 
Larkins said. The neighbourhood too is charming, 
and all my new friends so attentive and hospitable. 
I like Lord Barryborough of all things. I dine with 
him to-morrow; with Sir Gilbert Bradshaw the 
next day, and the next with Colonel Hetherington, 
and so on for a week to com»— How different from 
birouacking in the Peninsula I I suppose Lord B. 
has some unmarried daught ers t here certainly was 
something marked in his manner to me— but to- 
morrowwill telL I'll have him of course at my first 
'let off' — how Tcry agreeable it is ^to be thinking 
of all these pleasant things/' Thus meditated the 
captain in the first delicious ecsta^ of sudden 
ownership; and although his judgment told him 
that it was the most considerate thing imaginable in 
departed relative, to have made his fiuewellbow 
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to the world at so opportune a moment, still, for the 
reasons that appear in the abore reverie, he found it 
utterly impracticable to co-operate with the crape on 
lus hat, in the act of cordial mourning for his loss. 

Six weeks had now elapsed, during which the 
captain had been duly entertained by the neighbour- 
ing gentry, and had given his own first "let-off/' 
He had also become a magistrate of the county. 
These had all been matters of course; but certain 
appearances now sprang up, which struck him as 
singularly mysterious, and, therefore, demanding his 
most serious attention. He was sitting alone after 
dinner at the bow-window (now his favourite posi- 
tion), when he observed more smoke than usual 
ascending from the chimneys of Castle-Barry ; and 
a little while after, a succession of chaises, gigs, and 
jannting-can winding through the demesne, led him 
to infer that the irork of roasting and boiling must 
be going on within upon rather an extended scale. 
The thing made^ scarcely an impression on him. 
The idea just barely crossed his mind, that ''as he 
was still a stranger in the county, he might as well 
have been invited''— and there the matter rested. 
The next day, however, no sooner had he taken his 
after-dinner position, than theve was to be seen the 
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tmoka again emerging in masdve Tolomes, and 
vehidet^ aa nomeroua aa on the preceding day^ ad- 
vancing towarda the caatle. For two daya more 
the aame appearancea were regolajAy renewed. 
Upon the laat of them, the captain, not knowing 
exactly what to think of the whole proceeding, and 
to oonfiBM the tmih; a little piqued at the continued 
omifsidn of himaelf, reconnoitred the guesta, at they 
drove up, through » pocket tdeacope that he had 
used in the Peninaular war, and by the aid of ita 
magnifying qualitiea, aatitfied hia eye that one of 

» 

the gigs, and three if not four of the jaunting cars, 
belonged to persona of far less property, considera- 
tion, and so forth in the county, than himself. 

Hia. pride was now really touched; and had he 
been a married man, I am certain that he would 
have thus addressed Mrs, Sandford. " Between 
you and me, love;, I positively do think there's 
something strange, if not marked in this. Here ia 
Lord Barryborough giving a round of entertain- 
ments—he knows that I can see it all from where 
I sit. Day after day he invitee several. I can 
distinguish three or four, but I am certain there are 
more, of-^I say it without vanity — ^infinitely less 
to that sort jof attention than myself. And 
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yet— I really begin to think there most be lome- 
thing more thim casual in the omiidon. And now 
I recollect, I scarcely noticed it beforCj but*^ certainly 
it did strike me that though he was extremely civil 
and all that, both in his own house and the day he 
dined with me, still there was somehow, in his whole 
manner, a sort of a kind of a want of that perfect, 
or what I would call brother-officerlv frankness and 
friendship of tone, with which he treated his other 
guests. And I must also say — ^it may be a miscon- 
ception — ^but now that I turn the matter over in 
my mind, I unquestionably do feel that with respect 
to all the other leading persons here, there has been 
from the first great politeness to be sure, and offers 
of agricultural advice and so forth, but a particular 
kind of almost undefinable standofiSshness which I 
am utterly at a loss to comprehend. There posi- 
tively must be something in the background that I 
do not see — ^but I shall keep a sharp look<^ut ; and 
as there is fortunately to be a meeting of the magis- 
tratcs to-morrow on that new line-of-road affair, I 
shall make a point of attending, and may, perhaps, 
succeed in ascertaining what it is.'' 

The captain not having a Mrs. S. to say this to^ 
said it to himself, and posted off the next morning 
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to the 0Mnt7*town to oommence his plan of obier- 
Tationi. The new line of road being a faToorite 
projeet of Lord B% there waa a full attendance of 
magiatratea to help it on; and the captain watched 
them as keenl/ and doaely aa if thej were an 
enemj'a advanced piquet on the right bank of the 
Ebro. Upon hit retom homci the following memo- 
randa were distinctly legible on the tablets of his 
brain. Lord B. had given him a shake of the hand 
—but a ahake, how different firom the cordial, 
vehement, knuckle-bruising grasp with which he 
greeted the others. Then, both before and after 
the business of the day was dispatched, there 
seemed no end to his lordship's confidential com- 
munications with them* He would take aometimea 
one, sometimes two or three apart, and produce a 
letter from his side*pocket, and appear to ask their 
advice upon its contents, and draw forth another, 
probably the aketch of a reply, and hear them 
deliver their opiniona upon it in animated whispers. 
In this way, every magistrate on the bench, except 
himself, had been admitted to one or more private 
confikbsy during which about a dosen manuacripts^ 
and three newspapers had been produced and dis* 
cussed. The subjeot*matter, whatever it waa, must 
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liATe been important and interesting; for at the 
dose of every conferencei the eyes of the parties 
either flashed with indignation^ or glistened as if 
with the joy of anticipated triumph. Onoe or twice 
as the parting sqneese was passings the captain 
thought he could catch the sounds of his lordship's 
▼oice articulating something about " not being later 
than half-past six/' but of this he was not positive. 
His brother magistrates were all as civil as could be^ 
but none of them had asked him to turn his horse's 
head in the direction of their houses. The captain, 
pondering upon all this, became more and more 
satisfied that there was a certain reserve afore- 
thought in their manner towards him, and was 
considering and reconsidering in what possible way 
he could have rendered himself the object of their 
distrust and dislike, when he was agreeably intei^ 
rupted by the arrival of a letter from his friend 
Ned Larkins. It was dated from Dublin, and 
briefly stated that t)ie latitat, — afiair had been settled, 
that the writer did not forget his Christmas assig- 
nation, but that in the mean time, having an unex- 
pected occasion to pass through the county of "— -^, 
he could not resist the opportunity of looking in for 
a day or two at Mount-Sandford, and would accord- 
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ingly liave his legs under the capUin't mahogany 
on the third day after the date of the letter— a 
posticript hinted that the writer had a mortal aver- 
■ion to stylish fare, and liked nothing so well aa a 
corned leg of pork* 

Larkins arrived at the appointed time. The din- 
ner-doth was no sooner remoTedj and the friends 
seated itie^i^tie at the bow-window, than the cap- 
tain proceeded to put Larkins in possession of the 
exact predicament of feeling in which he found him* 
self. Larkins listened to the details, and the captain'a 
reasoning upon them, with unusual gravity of coun- 
tenance, and continuity of attention, so as evidently 
to show that he looked upon the entire matter in a 
still more serious point of view than his friend had 
done. '' I can see, my dear friend," said the cap- 
tain in conclusion, " that the whole business strikes 
you precisely as it docs mysclfl The question there- 
fore is, what liue of conduct I am called upon under 
all the circumstances to pursue." — ** My opinion," 
replied Larkins, " is shortly this. Every body knows 
that my friend over the water there^for he and I— - 
he hadn't the title then — fought a duel five-and- 
twenty years ago upon a slighter matter than this, and 
we aif sworn brothers ever since— but as I was saying. 
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every one knows that he has the county under his 
thumb ; and that not one of the lads about here^ I 
know them well, ventures so much as to set his 
Idtchen-dock except by his repeater; so that, if 
anything like a run be intended against you, and, to 
tell you my honest opinion, it has very much that 
ugly 0ort of look, Lord Barryborough must be at 
the bottom or the top of it 

'' Now, this being the case, if the question you have 
just asked was put to me when I and Old Ireland 
were some twenty or thirty years younger, here is, 
to a word, the kind of answer Fd have given. Bid- 
ding you leave the whole matter to me, I'd just 
throw myself into the little boat I see there, and 
paddle myself across to his hall-door, and send up a 
civil message that I had a word for his private ear 
that couldn't be postponed — ^and, when we came 
together, the sum and substance of my discourse 
would be, that he must either satisfy your wounded 
feelings by a full shd immediate explanation, or else 
have the matter amicably settled on- the turf before 
breakfiut hour to-moirow morning. But, my dear 
captain, though not yet an old man, I have lived to 
see strange changes and modem notions springing 
up, as I believe I mentioned to you when we last 
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met, voA, amongst other tkingt, a sort of pxejudioo 
against powder and ball, that our forefathers never 
dreamt of. Such, therefore, being the case, instead 
of troubling your boat fiur the present. 111 just sit 
where I am, and take share of another bottle of 
this fine old Port — (it reminds me of the last botde 
the poor old Duke of Leinster gave me) — and to- 
morrow, after breakfast, I'll take a quiet ride acrosa 
the country to my friend Mick Evans. You cant 
have met him; for on coming along I heard that he 
has been laid up with the gout since you came here: 
but though he has now retired from county politics, 
he still knows all the/rrot and ccmM of the county, as 
well or better than any other man in Christendom : 
therefore make your mind easy. He and I are of 
the same good old school, and neither of us has a 
thought that's not at the other's service. So just 
put it down as settled, that before this time to- 
morrow well have got at the secret of all this busi- 
ness. In the mean time, here's Old Ireland as she 
was when I first knew her I" 

Nearly an hour beyond the usual dinner-hour had 
elapsed the next day, before Larkins returned. 
'' Well, captain," said he, dismounting, ^ I have 
not kept you waiting for nothing. I have got a fast 
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hold of the beginning and middle of this buriness : 
how the ending is to be, will depend on yourself. 
But the thing is not to be told in a breath; and, 
besides, to tell you the honest truth, from the time 
I got up into the keen air upon the hill over there, I 
hare been able to think of nothing but that other 
corned leg of pork you promised me to*day.'' They 
sat down to dinner. *' By the way," said Larkins, 
** did I never tell you the poor old Duke of Leinster's 
joke about me and this dish; but first captain, just 
give me another slice, and as near the knuckle as 
you please. It's in glorious order to-day, and the salt 
completely through it. Why, we were all dining at 
Carton after a hard day's hunt with the Kildare 
hounds, and not a thing that I could see upon the 
table but French bedevilments and forced-meat bul- 
lets, and pigeons' heads peeping out from under pie- 
crusts : so I gave my head a turn — so-— towards the 
side-table, just as naturally, I suppose, as a horse 
thaf s expecting his oats. ' DonH be alarmed, Ned,' 
says the duke, who knew what I was at,— 'the 
corned leg of pork is coming.' 'My dear Ned,'. 
says Denis Bowes Daly, who sat between us, ' I 
never knew you liked a corned leg of pork.' ' Like 
it I' says the duke, in that honest, hearty. 
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liar way lie had, ' the moment he sees it, he meighB 
at it;' and to it waa^ whenever I dined with him at 
Carton, or Leinster Houe^ aa many a time I did^ no 
matter who waa there, the honest firiendly aonl was 
tore to oome up to me, and, ' Ned,' he would aay in 
a whisper, ' the corned leg of pork will be on the 
side-table for you/ But come, captain, now that 
I haye had my oats, suppose we get our legs 
snugly under the little round table at the window 
here. Come, this is just the thing. And now — ^but 
first, while I think of it, let lu fiU to the memory 
of the old Duke of Leinster. Here he goes, mj 
poor fellow I and a pleasant time to him wherever 
he is, for a better Irishman never brcaUied ; and, aa 
his old butler said of him the night he died, ' If he 
has not met with a hearty welcome in Heaven, they 
must be mighty particular about their company 
ther^/ 

" And now, my dear captain, to the business. I 
have been closeted for three hours with Mick Evans, 
and find the thing to be pretty much as you sus- 
pected. There is, he tells us, a feeling, and a pretty ' 
strong one, against you in this part of the county* t 
' What the devil/ says I, ' can the captain have said J 
or done to them 7 '— ' The fact is,' says he. ' Captain 
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Sandford has now been here for six weeks, and has 
never yet declared his politics; or, to speak more 
plainly, he is strongly suspected of being an enemy to 
the Protestant cause.'—' The captain/ says I, ' never 
gave me a hint of that/ — ^ Ifs the general suspicion, 
however,' says he, ' and, among the proofii of it, 
they tell me that he only half filled his glass when 
the Glorious Memory was given at Lord Barry* 
borough's ; that he didn't propose a single loyal toast 
at his own table; and that he, more than once, has 
spoken of the expense of the new line of road very 
much like a person of dangerous principles.' — 'As to 
the Glorious Memory and new line of road,' says I, 
'I can say nothing; but this I know, that I dined 
ttU'^He with him yesterday, and the very first toast 
he made me fill to was ' The King, God bless him !' 
and he probably gave it on the occasion you speak 
of.' — ' But, my dear Ned,' says he, fixing that ferrety 
old eye of his upon me, ' are you now to learn for the 
first time, that thaiM not what is meant by loyalty 
in this country?' — ^'I see what you are at,' says I, 'go 
on.—-' And then,' says he, ' you seem not to know 
the present condition of the county— I mean with 
a view to the next dection.'- 'I know,' says I, 'that 
the present members, Lord Barryborough's brother 
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and nephew, walk over the ooune/ — * They probably 
wUl/ 8ays he; ' but, — ^now my dear captain, we're 
on honour here, and not a syllable of this is to be 
breathed for the present — * but' says he, ' there may 
be an attempt made to disturb the county. Itwasonly 
discovered a few days ago, though the mine has been 
secretly working for the last year. You know Sir 
Hector Stuart?'— 'Bight well,' says I; 'and a keen lad 
he is. I bdieve he's three-quarters Scotch for cany- 
ing a point, whether he has to work above w below 
ground.' — ' And you hare probably heard,' says Hide, 
' that he has been lending considerable sums upon 
security in this county?' — 'About eight thousand 
pounds/ says I, ' at five per cent.' — * More than double 
that,' says he; ' and at the interest you mention; 
but — and this is the secret that has just come out — 
for every thousand pounds advanced, he has the bor- 
rowers privately pledged to be forthcoming when ' 
called upon, at any time during the continuance of 
the debt, with at least one hundred votes esch : so that, 
in fact, if there was to be an election to-morrow, he 
would have the nomination of the two members. And i 
hence all this unusual bustle at Castle Barry, where i 
Lord B. and his friends are employed for severs! | 
hours every day making fresh freeholders as fiut as ' 
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they can sign the leases, and engaged in evening con- 
sultations npon the various plans to be adopted for 
securing the county in his family. If the old Dow- 
ager Lady Barryborough would only come down 
with about ten thousand pounds at four per cent., 
one half of Sir Hector's interest might be bought 
up and the matter settled ; but she has quarrelled 
with her son, and refuses to advance a shilling/ — 
'And in all these consultations/ says I, ' was nothing 
quietly thrown out about either of the sitting mem- 
bers giving Sir Hector an opportunity, one of these 
fine mornings, of brushing the dew off the daises in 
the nearest convenient field? You and I, Mick, 
remember the day when many a better man had to 
measure his length upon a cabin door for a smaller 
matter than disturbing a county/ — ' It was proposed,' 
says he, 'but after full debate it wai considered, 
under all the circumstances, to be too strong a mea- 
sure. Other projects also were suggested and dis- 
missed; and their great plan now is to increase their 
interest by the creation of new freeholds, to such an 
extent as may deter Sir Hector from any attempt to 
open the county.' — 'Well, my dear Mick,' says I, ' all 
this, to be sure, is very curious and interesting; but 
what I don't exactly see is, how it can affect my 
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friend Captain Sandford's reception among them; 
He is not suspected, is he, of beixig in Sir Hector's 
plot?' — ' No, no/ says he,/ by no means; but, upon 
looking into the state of his property, they have 
discovered that he has not so much as a forty-shilling i 

freeholder upon it :' so that the upshot of the busi- 
ness, my dear captain, is shortly this,— your politics 
are suspected, and your estate has been, so mis* 
managed, that you have no manner of weight or 
influence in the county ; and this is the secret of all 
this coolness towards you/' 

The captain listened to these details with more 
patience than satisfaction ; and, when his friend had 
concluded, firankly confessed that his position was an 
awkward one, and proceeded to ask, whether any 
particular line of conduct had occurred to him as 
the most expedient to be pursued. '' First and fore- 
most,'' replied Larkins, '' instead of those hedge- 
rows, and melon-beds, and artificial grasses you i 

have been talking of, you must lose not a moment 
in planting a few hundred freeholders on your estate. 
The prime cost will not be much, and nothing pays ], 

in the long run like them. You can easily give 
yourself four or five hundred to begin with. With 
them you will be a man of importance in the county; 
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without them you nee you are nothing : 00 you must 
gire Mat Nagle a line by to-morrow's post to come 
down with the leases. There's not a man in Ireland 
that understands the matter better^ or that can make 
the soil go farther in this way. I hare known him 
raise some hundreds of votes from a patch on the 
ride of a bleak mountain, that another would not 
have thought of turning in a starving goat to break 
his fast upon : but, in a word, only tell him how 
many you want, and leave the rest to him. 

'' Then as to your politics — ^but surely, my dear 
captain, you have not been making any rash declara- 
tions on this subject.'' — " Not that I am aware of," 
said the captain. '' Oh, I thought you had too much 
good sense to commit yoursel£" — ''At the same 
time," added the captain, "I candidly confess to 
you, that upon that business of the Catholic claims 
•^living, you know, in the army^ and having so many 
brother-officers of that persuasion, and seeing how 
our Catholic soldiers behaved in the Peninsula — I 
have never been able to make up my mind exactly 
against them. Ytmr opinions, I can perceive, are 
the other way."— "Not at all, my dear friend/' 
replied Larldns,— "of course I say this between 
ourselves ; but that does not prevent my telling you 
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bow I would act in yoor place; for I would not, 
when I could help it, see your father^* son go astray : 
he and I, poor fellow I belonged to the same com- 
pany of the Old Volunteersy and lired like brothers 
erer after. Here's to the memory of Lord Charle- 
monty and the old Volunteers of Ireland I But they 
were put down, and the countiy has been going after 
them ever since, or, to speak more plainly, that 
Union has not left us a country to talk about So 
that, as to you or me, whatever our real sentiments 
may be — and the Catholics have not a warmer liiend 
than myself— but as to anything that any one man 
can say or do for them or their question, what is it 
but making enemies for himself, without any return 
of pleasure or profit ? And further, what is it but a 
drop in the ocean after all, when all the world knows 
that, instead of having a parliament of our own, to 
live among us and listen to us, every vagabond of an 
East India Director, or Jamaica slave-driver, or 
timber«merchant from Quebec, can do more by a 
wink with them that govern us, than the voices of 
all the country gentlemen of Ireland put together. 
So that here we are just neatly tied up hands and 
feet, and lying to be kicked or coaxed as best may 
suit their pleasure or convenience; and there&re. 
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mj dear captain, what has a man of sense to do bat 
to keep his private thoofchts to himself, and accom- 
modate himself to his company, and try to get as 
large a slice as he can of the little that's going ? 
(Here^s bad luck to them that sold their country) 
for when a man's house is on fire, surely the least 
he can do is to nftom his own hands at it. So that, 
to come at once to the point — Lord Barryborough is 
in present possession of the county; and in my 
opinion, and in Mick Evans's, who knows the business 
better, will succeed in keeping it. You must either 
join him, or quarrel with him. When you are a 
little longer here, you'll see there is no middle course. 
Now, if Castle-Barry was at the other end of the 
county, you might, perhaps, take some time to make 
up your mind ; but here you are settled down for 
the rest of your life, within sound of his dinner-bell; 
and you have already discovered that it has little 
music in it when heard day after day crossing the 
lake at half-past six ; but this will be a mere trifle 
to what you are to expect if you refuse to join him. 
The country gentlemen about you, for they're 
Orange to the back-bone, every man of them, will 
shun you as if you were just dropt from a plague-ship. 
Your name will be struck out of the grand-jury 



The captain admitted that Larkins had pot the 
case in a very fordUe point of riem, but hinted that, 
both on the ground of public principle^ and of per- 
sonal feeling, after the slights he had received, he 
should have a difSculty in suddenly declaring himself 
a supporter of Lord B.'s politics. "As to public 
principle/' said his friend, "you'll be doing nothing 
more than many, who pretend to the most of it^ 
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panel — private memorials will be sent up to Dublin to 

have you removed firom the commission— eveiy lad in ' 

the county that wants a waUung-stick will have only 

to step into one of your nurseries and help himsd^ 

and you may whistle for justice at the quarter 

sessions — ^Lord Banyborough will try your right to 

keep that little boat upon the Lake there, and be I 

sure to get a verdict against you. But, to make an 

end of it, they'll worry you from year's end to year's I 

end, till you get a dose of rural life you little dreamt ! 

of, and then find yourself left to your conscience, I 

and perhaps the priest of the parish, fisr company 

and consolation : so that nothing remains for it but 

to mount an Orange lily like the rest of them, or 

else to put up Mount-Sandford to the highest bidder, 

and make a civil bow for once and all to the county 

of 
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tre doing erery day. Isn't there, for instance, my 
I friend Billy Clinch, who was as ready as another to 

j handle a pike in '98, and who still signs the Catholio 

petitions, and sets up for a patriot of the first water 
in the city of Dublin : and yet if s a settled thing 
(this I hare from Midc Evans) that every vote upon 
the estate he has just purchased in this county, is 
to be at the disposal of Lord Barryborongh. And 
then, as to the diflSculty of declaring your sentiments, 
all you'll hare to do is to ask half*a-dosen of 
the lads to dinner; and, as soon as the cloth is 
cleared away, just to order a bumper round, and 
give the Glorious Memory, throwing in a knowing 
wink — so — ^and you'll immediately be put down for 
' one of the right sort,' for thaf s their word, and 
ever after treated accordingly. Of course, in joining . 
Lord Barryborongh, you'll take care to make your 
terms. The interest that you can bring to the poll 
ought to be worth at least a lieutenant-colonelcy 
to you. So push the bottle captain, and I'll give 
you ' Honour and honesty all the world over.' " 

Larkins departed on the following moming^jeaving 
his friend to meditate upon the counsel he had given. 
The captain's breast was, for the greater part of that 
day, the scene of an obstinate and well-fought strug- 
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gle between intemt and principle. He took a hasty 

meali and the combat wis still as undecided as the ^ 

battle of Waterloo before the arrival of the Prussians. j 

Up to that hour, interest had, upon the whole, by | 

certain wily and well-directed morementsi been 

gaining ground ; but a few glasses of good old Port 

now caused prindple to raUy with renoTated strength 

and courr^e; and he was in the act of meditating 

one desperate charge that must have carried erezy 

thing before it, when the dang of Castle-Bany 

dinner-bell rushing across the lake, instantaneously 

changed the fortune of the day. Principle was \ 

panic-struck, **sttU9e qui peui'* was the word, and 
the enemy was left undisputed master of the field* 

The reader must now be pleased to suppose that 
ten years and a half have elapsed. In the intenral 
no change of dynasty had occurred in the county 
of . Lord B. had effectually baffled Sir Hec- 
tor's machinations^ and had nine-tenths of the 
landlords (our captain among the rest) so thoroughly 
in his interests, that the remotest apprehension of 
a contest had never inter&red with his repose; but 
no sooner had the writs for the last election issued, 
than he discovered, first with contempt, then with 
anger, and finally with a feeling approaching to 
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dismay, that the county was positively to be disturbed, 
and, what made the matter worse, upon Popish prin- 
ciples. J B W , Esq. of Ballynadish, 

declared himself a candidate, and put forward an 
address, erery third word in capitals, in which he 

pronounced the county of to be the most glorious 

of counties, and himself in every way unworthy to 
represent it, ^' but still in support of a great public 
principle, and called upon as he had been,'' &c. 
Two days before the election, I went to pass a week 
with Captain Sandford. . He had just been called 
upon by Lord B. for his contingent, and, when I 
arrived, was sitting with the sub-sheriff, poring over 
rent-rolls, registry-books, and similar documents, in 
order to ascertain the effective force that he could 
bring to the poU. The result of the investigation 
was as follows. Of five hundred original freeholders 
created in 1815 (they were all in the barony of 
Shanakilty, and thence called "the Shanakilty boys'') 
it appeared firom-the returns of casualties, that ten 
had been hanged for wilful murder, twenty-five 
transported under the Insurrection Act, three hanged 
and twenty-two transported for stealing the captain's 
sheep, five had died a natural death, fifteen from 
wounds on the head received at fidrs, and fifty of 
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typhoid ttanration, lix had absconded to annd pro- I 

•ecutioii, and fourteen (ten of them capitall j charged) I 

were then in the body of the coanty-jail to abide 

their trials at the next asaiies— thus leaTing,aooording - . 

to the captain's calcolationj a net balance of three 

hundred and fifty available rotes : but the sub-sheriff 

corrected the toil, by taking credit for thirty more 

that could easily be had by the personation of so 

many of the dead or absent, { 

Lord B. called in at Mount Sandford in the course 
of the day. He spoke in energetic terms of the 
daring attempt then making to disturb the county. 
He said that the conduct of the priests was flsgi* j 

tious-^that their sole object was to create a rebel- i 

lion of the tenants Against their landlords — that such J 

proceedings under his friend Saurin's government 
would have been put down by military force — ^that, 
in every constitutional point of view, a priest had no 
more right than a peer to interferCi either directly or 
indirectly, at an election, and that he would himself 
bring in a bill next session to make that doctrine 
law. He then puUed out of his pocket a hundred 
copies of a printed address, headed "Barryborough, 
Union and Independence,'' to be distributed by the \ 

captain, and inquired whether he could rely on their 
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fidelity. The captain was positive his men would 
do their duty. '' Yon must, however^ look closely 
after them, my dear Sandford/' said the peer : ''just 
now, in coming here, I peroeiTed that scoundrel 
Father Slaney (there's not a greater villain unhung, 
said the sub-sheriff) ; he was then within a few yards 
of your gate, talking Irish to one of your tenants' 
wives; and firom the insolent look he gave me, I 
think I can suspect his business/' When his lord- 
ship rose to depart, the captain proposed to ride a 
part of the way with him. They had scarcely passed 
through the avenue gate, when Lord B., pointing to 
a woman who was standing at the door of one of the 
road-side hovels, observed — '' There is the woman I 
mentioned to yon a while ago.'' — ''That," said the 
captain, " is the wife of one of my very best men. 
Mrs. Flynn, is your husband within?" — "Indeed 
then he is within, please your worship's honour, and 
please your lordship," replied Mrs. Flynn, dropping 
>^ a deep and aw^truck curtsy, that bruised her 

' knee against the horse-shoe which was nailed for 

good-luck to the threshold of the door. " Flynn>^ 
continued the captain, "is too comfortably drcum- 
stanoed to think of going against us : still I'll just 
dismount for a moment, to see if these priests have 
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been tampering with bim." — ^" And 111 go in with 
you/' Mid his lordship; ''the senrants can lead the 
hones gently on." 

They dismounted, and entered the tenement of 
Captain Sandford's best man, and Teiy comfortable 
tenant Flynn was sitting in the chimney-corner 
upon the only chair that the establishment afforded. 
Around him were half a doten children, finom the 
ages of four to tweLve, who, taken all in all, would 
have formed most interesting exhibitions for the 
&shionable circles of New 2!ealand, as specimens of 
the wonders of OTilisation. His youngest son, a 
promising "three years' old," was sprawling in a 
comer with a litter of young pigs, occupied with ( 

them in a ooune of mutual instruction in the art of 
grunting. All but the pigs receiTed the Tisitors in 
solemn silence. Flynn rose from his seat with much ^ 

humility, and some slight signs of apprehension* { 

Alarm was more distinctly visible in the foreboding \ 

eye of his consort ** Well, Flynn," said the cap- 
tain, ^ how hare you been coming on lately ? "— ^^ 
''But middling enough, your honour," replied { 
Flynn. — ^" Oh, finely, your honour," said his wife, 
casting a reproving glance at her husband. "The 
praties," continued Flynn, " will be ruined entirely 
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for want of a drop of rain/' — '^ Don't be alarmed for 
the potatoes/' said the captain ; " we shall soon have 
plenty of rain, I promise yon/' — " Long life to your 
honour I'' ejaculated Mrs. Flynn: — "do you hear 
that now?'' (to her husband.) ''But, Flynn/' said 
the captain, "there has been some bad work going 
on of late about here : you understand me." " To be 
sure he does, your honour," answered Mrs. Flynn, 
addressing at the same time a rapid exclamation to 
her husband in Irish. Flynn had more than once 
officiated in a court of justice as an alibi-witness, and 
knew the importance of appearing, when closely 
interrogated, to have "but little English about him." 
To this artifice he now resorted, and answered his 
landlord's question, as if every word were the pro- 
duce of a separate hard struggle at translation. 
" Why then, now — please your honour now — I have 
heard some-^talk of that same now — ^" — " You know, 
Ilynn," continued the captain, " what kind of a land- 
lord you have had." — ^" Every body knows it well," 
said Mrs. F. — " And what you were before I took 
you up, and gave you a fireehold." — " Sure enough," 
said Flynn; " if I have a voice (vote) at all, who but 
your honour gave it to me?-— and I have said that 
same to the dergy before now/'— "To whom?'' 
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aaked the captain qniddj.— " To Father Con then." I 

—"Father who?"— "He mean* Father Slaaey." { 

interpreted M».F., "but the neighbo«« hare a i 

way of calling him Father Con, your honoor, in 

respect of hit name-nke Father Tim."— '^ So then,'' | 

said the captain, ** Father Slaney has been talking j 

to jon abont tlua hanneia." — ^^ Sorrow the word, 

then/' said Flynn, '^if the truth most be told; bat 

I said that to him." The captain looked, as well he 

might, incredulously at him ; and after a short pause, 

said—" Flynn, I don't wish to change my present 

good opinion of you« — On Monday morning —but yoa 

understand me." "I does, your honour," said 

Flynn, faintly. "To be sure he does," said Mrs. 

Flynn, firmly. " But only," continued Flynn, " I 

have just been thinking that if—" — ** Be quiet then, 

will you, Dan?" exclaimed Mrs. F. impatiently; 

"or are you for destroying your wife and seven 

childer? If he had fifty voices, your honour 

should have them all — long may you reign over us 1" 

Lord B. having made it a point that a peer ought i 

not to interfere in an election, observed during the 
preceding dialogue a constitutional silence; but aa 
soon as they had remounted their horses, he in- 
reighed, with his aocustomed aniioation, against the 
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priests; and impressed again and again upon the 
captain, that it wonld require all his ddll and influ- 
ence to keep his tenants steady to their duty. 

The election opened on the following Monday, 
and the captain had his three hundred and fifty firee^ 
holders ready to move into the scene of action at a 
minute's notice. For two days he was not called 
upon, the arrangement being that ''the Shanakilty 
men'' were not to come in until a dedsire blow was 
to be struck. On Wednesday morning, however, a 
herald from Castle-Barry crossed the lake, and de- 
livered the following despatch: ''The Shanakilty 
men must be in before twelve to-day — ^keep them 
steady, and victory is certain. A party of mounted 
police will meet them at the two-mile bridge, and 
protect them into the town. Should delay become 
advisable, the sheriff and deputies are all with us. 
B-— .'' The captain forthwith mounted his horse, 
assembled his forces, delivered them a short harangue 
upon the duties of independent electors, and, putting 
himself at their head, gave the word to march* On 
the way he tried to get up an occasional shout for 
^' Barryborough, Union and Independence ;'' but the 
experiments were all decided failures. On arriving, 
however, at the two-mile bridge, the captain 
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then in the rear bringing np tbe Mkngi^ien, a ihoiEt 
th«t rent the tkiaiy Aooompanied bj a waving of sticks 
and hatiy buret from the foremoet men, and paned 
with nndiminiAfd enthniiasm through the entire 
body. It instantly ocenned to the captain that the 
light of the police had given them confidence, and 
produced thii reeolt ; ao joining in the huias, and 
calling ont ** Bravo, hoiyn, Shanakiltj for ever/' he 
galloped forward to their head, when he found, not 
a party of mounted police^ bnt a mounted prieat. 
Father Con. 

To deacribe the captain'a countenance on thia 
occaaion would be quite beyond my powera. I moat 
therefore try my hand on Father Ccm. I cannot 
agree with the aub-aheriff in thinking that he looked 
like a man that deaerved to be hanged. He waa a 
tall, corpulent, middle^iged peraon, dreaaed in a new 
auit of black, and mounted npon a hone aa black 
and aleek aa himaelf. Hia countenance waa rotund 
and aomewhat flattiah; the noac being rather Boman 
Catholic than Boman. In the npper part of the 
face, eapecially in the dark, arched, buahy eye-browa, 
the Spaniah phyaiognomy prevailed. At that parti- 

I 

colar moment, there waa a half roguiah, half popish 
twinkle about hia eye, in which temporal acuteneaa 
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and spiritual leal were appropriately commingled^ 
without at all detracting from that general oleagi- 
nous jollity of aspect, which showed that his tem- 
peram^it had nothing sombre in it, but rather * 
inclined him to look habitually at the bright side of ' 
things in this world and the next. Such appeared 
Father Con, and such, I hare since heard, is his real 
character. He said not a word, but, sitting firmly 
in his time-polished saddle, and holding up his head 
about a quarter as high as Doctor Magee in the act 
of meditating an antithesis, looked on in tranquil 
satisfaction, as the Shanakilty boys enfiladed past 
him. 

The protecting party of police soon after met 
them, and escorted them into the town. They had 
scarcely entered the main street, when the first 
remarkable object that struck the captain was Father 
Con. How he had contrived to get there, no one 
but Father Con himself could tell; but there he 
was, moving quietly on a few yards ahead of the 
party, and, as it were, bringing in " the Shanakilty 
boys'' under his especial auspices. The result of 
this manceuvre was, that they were received in the 
town with universal acclamations, and ''blessings 
here and hereafter,'' poured upon their heads for 
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not oonienting to vote against their ocmscience and 
religion. Tho captain hereupon halted them oppo- 
site the principal committee*room of Lord B/a 
nomineea, and aacended to report their suspected 
disaffection. It waa accordingly debated whether it 
was more advisable that they should be taken forth- 
with to the hustings^ or be marched out of the town^ 
and inclosed till next day in the nearest pound, in \\ 

the hope that, in the intenral, their allegiance might | 

be secured. After some opposition the former I 

course was decided on, and two or three long 
speeches were accordingly delivered from the win- 
dow of the committee-room, importing, that it would 
be to the eternal honour of the Shanakilty boys to 
return the two candidates who were pledged to vote » 

against them. The doctrine was listened to in re- 
spectful silence; and the captain, who was pledged 
to bring his three hundred and fifty head of free- 
holders to the poll, was once more at his jtost, and 
giving the word to advance, when the window of an i 

adjoining house was raised, displaying the portly i 

bust of Father Con. His appearance produced a 
burst of rapturous acclamation. It had not been 
the reverend father's intention to address them, but 
some of the perM>ns behind him suggested that he 
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should say something, if only a single word, ''just 
to give them the sound of his voice in their ears as 
ihej went to the polL^' Father Con, upon this hint, 
without throwing himself into an oratorical attitude, 
but standing quietly erect as he was, and taking a 
pinch of snuff, with three preparatory taps on the 
box to mark his composure, and looking down upon 
the congregated mass with an aspect of paternal 
familiarity, intermingled perhaps with a slight touch 
of the pride of spiritual control, delivered in a deep 
stentorian voice the following sentence; judiciously 
firamed upon the model of Nelson's immortal signal : 
— ^* Shanakilty boys (cheers), the hour is come 
when your country (loud cheers) and your religion 
(bursts of applause) expect that every man of you 
will do his duty/' fThunders of applause.) The 
rest is quickly told. The Shanakilty boys did their 
duty. The popular candidate was returned; had a 
second started, he would have been equally suc- 
cessful; and the supremacy of Lord B., in the 

county of , is extinguished for ever. 

In what way the captain was individually affected 
by the catastrophe, or what had been his private 
contract with Lord B., I never could discover — ^my 
fiiiend being upon this subject as dose as a Cornish 
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borough; but he m«de no secret of his ezasperatkm* 
For two dajs after the dection, he could do nothing 
bat raTO against his tenants, and issue distress- 
warrants against them. On the morning of the 
third, he was sofBciently calm to bear a part in a 
dialogne, from which the following is an extract>— 
''M7 dear friend/' said I, ^yoa really aUow Tourself 
to be too much ruffled by this accident/' — ** Prore 
to me/' said the captain, "that this was not the 
most unconstitutional proceeding ever heard of, and 
I have done."—" I have heard/' said I, "of a still 
more unconstitutional proceeding. You are legally 
qualified to TOte at an election. To how many yotes 
are you entitled?" — ^"To only one, of course." — 
"Does the law intend that that vote should be 1 
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free or influenced?"— "Perfectly 
"Directly or indirectly, either by money, or any 
other corrupt consideration?" — ^"Exactly." — ^"And [i 

yet, my dear friend, you allow yourself to be angiy, ^| 

because you have not succeeded in violating the law, 
by giving not merely your own legal vote, but three '; 

hundred and fifty others, that ought to be as unin- 
fluenced as your own." — ** But were they not all my 
own tenants?" — ^"They were— and therefore you 
have a right to your rent, but not to their votes." — 
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And is propertj then to lose all its influence?'' — 
It ought to lose the power of giving you three 
hundred and fifty times as much influence at an 
election as the constitution warrants. But the 
truth is, my dear captain, that you country-gen- 
tlemen, not satisfied with the manifold advantages 
of a legal. kind that wealth bestows, have heretofore 
contrived — ^' — ''So lihen, you think, it was I that 
have acted unconstitutionaily?'' — "Between our- 
selves^ I certjBunly do; and that your tenants had 
the constitution with them, when they voted as they 
pleased.'' — "But I'll distrain every one of the 
scoundrels, for all that." — ^"And they'll make a 
bonfire of Mount Sandford, in honour of the firee 
dom of election." 
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firom PriTate Papen and OiBcial DoenmeaU in their potaeulon. 2 Tola. 
8¥0^ ivith Portrait. 28i. hound. 

*'Omi of tlw BMt Tilmbto aad lattiittiaf btoki that caa 9nt ctate e ptraMMcat phtce 
IB ft British library.**— Slaniarrf. 

** Tbew hl(hlf iBtcrcstlDg volvmct |1t« a vftiiublt eeatrilmtloa to tht history of ladhi 
Bftd mm sdmlrobio portrait of a moot dtotlafnlahcd oOoer.**— JoAii Jhttt, 

*■ Thnc Memoirs with tho CorTcspondeaco laclodsd la thorn will do that Jaatloo to the 
part plsrcd by Sir W. NoU la tho Aflfhaa war* whkh It la aadtalabU prsosdlag works haiPB 
<yiad to do.***JM«iMiai». 

"These mcBwIra of Ocaoral Nott, whoai tho oditor Tory jasUy descrlbea as a *BMdal. 
•AecTp* hare beea flvca to tho world at tho lastlgatioa of tho horo's sanrlTing daughters. A 
^KNo graecfttl triboto of dutlAil ofeetloa to the meoiory of a departed parent It would bo 
dlfiettlt to aaaM. It Is at ooce a graphic pictare of the soldier*a career, aad a aoble moan, 
aacnt of his Ibbm. The work Issues firem the prces at arcry Ibrtanato aHNaeat. The lUb of 
an oCcer who foDowvd la the fooUteps of WclUagtoa. audriag tho Despatches of thai 
SIlusliloBs warrior his coatlaaal study* will be welcomed by maay aa asplrsat for military 
svaowa at this eadtlng crisis. The volumes form a ralnable coatribatloa to the blographioU 
stores of the age. To the youag soldier, la particular, they will form a BMSt Tsluable guldct 

worthy to be placed by the side of the Despatches of the great Duke ofWelUogtOB.**—Jf«SMV«^* 
" Whea the late Goaeral Nott died, the * Quarterly Review* expressed a hope that soma 

aaeaas would be taken for glring publicity to hie private letters aad ofldal correspondeaco^ 

bocauae they lo completely Illustrated his high aad chivalroos character, while a memcrir of 

lUsllfe would hold out so admirable a lessoa to British statesmea, aad so good aa example to 

Touog oikcrs. We ara happy, therefore, to ftad that, aader tho able edlionhlp of Mr. 

Stooqoelcr, the whole ot the most valuable portloa of the geaeral's oorrsspoodeacc has Just 

boea published In two haadsoaM volumes, which comprise also a BMOt laleresting memoir of 

the gallant hera of Caudahar, giving a complete account of tho stirring campaign in Affghaa« 

lotaa, aad throwlog much light upon UMuy Important points hitherto left In obscurity. Tho 

work will be eogerly welcomed by all— mora particnlariy by aUUtary rcadera and thooe In- 

tcnetcd In our Indian doaUnloBs.**— <7fole. 

"A biography of a flrat-rate soldier, aad a highly hoaoanMeaMa. Hie book will oikeabo 
appealed to as a sUadard authority. A valuable aad BMSt aathoatw adltlou to hera 
/arnlshedto the true history of traaoacUoas which wUl over hold a promlaeat place la tha 
aaaals of our ladlaa rale."— DaMla Uni^enUg llmg. 

** Wo kaow aot a book after the WeUlagtoa Despatches, mora dcserriag of tho study of 
myoaag oflcer. It might be amdo pno of tho staadaid maaaala of adUtary edacatloa.**— 
X ifo ruiy gaeglle. 

This book to oae of the most laterastlag rteorda of arilltary llfo that we possess, aad 
B geaalae aMaorlal of oae who has achieved aright to bt nehonod amaag Baglaad's greataat 
mm/^IPmttg Nnn. 



KASEATIVE OF A BESIDENGE AT NEPAXTL. BT 

CAPTAIN THOMAS SMITH, late AaautAMT PouncAL-RBaiBBHT at 
Nbtavi. S tola, poit 8to. Sla. 

No Bwa caald be better qualiied to describe Nepaal than Captala Smithj aadhU 
>, hut clear aad graphic accoaat of Ita htotory, lla aatarsl pradaetioas, lu lawa aad 



aad tho character of Its warlike lahabHsats^ to vary agiasahls aad lastractlva. 
w adla g . A sepande chapter, aol the leas* eatartalaiag la tho boofc^ to devoted to aaecdotea 
•rihe Mepaaleeo mte slti^ ef wheal, aad af thtir vtoU ta R a i api^ ■aay r e m a tk a hl e alattoa, 



HlSfTORY AKD BIOGRAPHY. 



TUBEET: ITS HISTOBT AND FSOGBESS; FROM 

THB JOURNALS AND CORR£SPONDENCS OF SIR JAMES PORTEB. 
FKfteeii Tcan Ambtuidor at CoDtU&tasople» contrnved to the Pment Time« 
with a Memoir of S» J ahem Pobtbe, bj bii Giiiideoii» SIR GEORGE 
LARPBNT, Baat. S vole. Sto., with Dluttntions. 30i. bound. 



<*T1mm T*l«mM an ef n enthcnUe chancttr uid endorlaf latcrtft.''— <^ 

"This beok forms e wy valMblt itpcrlorf of iafbraMUoa ia rcfwd to tha 
pf tat nt aUto of Torkvf. Altofeth«r the lafermatlM to cMipictely ghnea. aad for oil per- 
poics of rtfnwct dnrlaff Um cootiewaco of tho ■tngffto la the Bool. Iho book wU bo 

iroliMblo.*'— CmmAior. 



'A moot iBlcftotiog^ Imtnwtivc, maA YohuUo woclc. Ia aoothor bo^k Umt i 
U, will ibo Nodor ftad tho ■omc amoaat of rdtoUo lafenaoUoa nopocllaf the 
timiHHftii oad loooaicoo of Um Saltoa*! domlBloao.'*-*Jfonil^^ fpgf. 



** la tlicoo Tolamto wo liavo tho moot complcU oad ocearate doicriptloa of tho poet 
piMcat pooiUoa of tho T^iUah Xmpiro to bo foaad la oar 



* Thooo volamoo ooastitato a work fbr tho>Wart oowoU oo tot Ihojwimaf, la other 
vordo^ a Tohublo library book as wolf oo a book of great coatempoiaacoaa lateicat. Ihoir 
pormaaoat ?alao thoy dcrlTO chtofly from tbo dcop riaiarch aad oatcail^ aad mlaato i»- 
vaatlgatloa of tbtir Arat aatbor. Sir /amaa PortoTp thair pcooaat lataraat Aram tho ocato aad 
Itraly troatmaat of tho ofoato of tho day by hto giaadaaa aad coatlaaator. Ia Act. wo fcaov 
BOt wbofo to Aad oo porHmt aa accoaat of Tarkoy la all lu rotottoao with iha not of tho 
wofid, BiUllary, poatlcal, aad» abofo all. 



I 



**Ta aay of oar raadan doalioao of ftnaiaf aa opialoa for hiamcif oa tho 
aad proapocts of Tarkcy, w« woald advlao a coraAil piraaal of thto work. No work •■ tho [ 

•atilact eoald hafo bcoa bottor tlamd, whUo tho lalbraaattoa whkh tt ooatolaa wiinra tho ^ 

graat balk of thooa haaty oompUatloao which a aaddoa do maa d haa ca lla d lato iitot o aca ! ■ { 

aet oaly accuffttat bat Talaabte.**— Jforaf af CkrmtSeh* 



t; 
1 



^■Tkto hlfUy laUraatlnt work eoaatoto of two porta, Tho firat fotemo, aOara 

of Sir Jaama Portar, praeaada to giro a fcaorol doacrlptloa of tbo TorUah Empii«» of Ua 
aataral aad ladaatrlal prodactioao, aad tto comaiorco. a ahat^of ito hktoryftom tbo hi. 
Taaioa of Barapo to tho ralga of Saltoa Mahmud IL, aad aa aeceoat of tho nUgiaa aad 
tha dvU laatttatloaa of tho Tarka, aad of thoir maaatra aad eaatoma, chloAy ftom tho 
dau aappllodby tho papon of SlrJaama Portar. Ia tbo aeooad valomo wo aro audo aa. 
^aaiatad with Tarkoy aa It to i tbo vallgiooa aad drU fovaraaMat of Torkay, Ito Laftotataioh ' 

thoaUtoof adacatloa la tho Xmpbo, lia Aaaaoaa, ItoaUUtary aad aaval ationgtb, aad tha | 

■odaloaadiUoa of thoTWha^araattla aaccoaaloa braaghtaadar rovlaw. Tba work elvoa a Aattar 

aadoMroUlb-llbo pictaraaf ibopraacat atatoaltho OttoouaBrnpln^thBaaay othar woifcwllh 

whkh afo aro ac^aalatad.'^>/a*a Bulk | 

••No paUtoatioB apoa tho atoto aad proapaoU of tho OttoiMa Smpiiob with wbfch «« 
aro acqaalatadcaaoompara with tho work BOW aadoraotteofSorgcaoralaliUiy. Ia additlea 
to lavoatlgaUoaa Into tha laglatotaro of Tarkoy, lu drU aad nllgioaa gomaama^ Ito 
odacatloaal laaUtallaaa, aad tbo ayatom of laatraettoa, Ito flaaaoaa, military aad aaval ( 

ioaoafcoa,aad tbo aodal oeadittoa of tbo ptopto, amplo dataUo aro glvta of Ito htotory, aad \ 

aabortaecoaatoftboprograaaoftboactaalatruggto. Tbaaa roaaarchaa ar« latorapormd with 
Joaraala aad tottera, wbkh Impart a dmrmlag ialoroot to tlm vdamra. Wo baU tbo appaw- ( 

aaoo of theaa voluama with aattofaatloo, aa aocarato lalbtmatloa both oa tho htotary aad tha 
actadcoa^ttoa of Tarkoy to madlaoHtod. Good booka aro oforwotoomo. aad thto to a good 
1^.. ^ dtoatttomaatiaiabod.'*— Jfi 






HURST AND BIACKETT^B MEW PUBLICATIONS. 



TEE IIFE OF MABIE BE MEDIdS^ QUEEN OF 

FRANCC, CoifsoiiT or Hbnrt IV., and RsasNT uhdbk Louis XIIL 
By MISS PARDOB, Author of ••LooU XIV» and tho Court of France, in 
the 17ih Century/' Ae. Second Edition. 3 hr^ fob. 8f0. with fine 
Portnits. 



*" A rwdnaUMr book. Tbt hbtory of nek • wonoa at tho boaatUU, hapulsiTea eirocat^ 
and affccdoMtc If oilo do If cdlcio could oaly bo doao JntOco to by a fenolo pro, ImptUod by 
all tbo synpotblco of woaMiibood, bat otroagthoiiod by an oradlUoa by which It Is not ia 
CTcvy COM MCompaalod» In MIm Pardoo tho nalbrtanato Qacoa haa fbuad both thtao 
fcqnUico, and tbononlt hai booa a biography comMnInf tho attraetlToncot of roaianco with 
tho vcliaUcncoo of history, and which, takUif a place Bktway bot woca tho * Ihaocotd gallorica ' 
af Thierry, and tho ' pUlooophlc watch-towtr of OalMt,' hai all tho pictorial brilliancy of 
tho one, with niach of tho raflocttfo ipocalatloa of tho other.'*— iMIjf Newi. 

** A work of high literary and hlototleal merit. Barely hara tho atraago rldMltadeo of 
laoMnco been noia loUsMately bleaded with tho Iheti of real hlotory than la tho life of Ifaila 
do Ifedkbi aor haa tho dlAcult proUeai af combtalag with tho BdeUtyof biography tho 
graphic power of dramatic deilnoatioa bftn oAea mora aucccnfaily iolvcd than by tha 
talented anther of tho rolnmeo befera aa. Aa a perMnal narrative, Ulea Pardee's admirable 
fiogmphy po i s ei s t i the meet abeorMng and constantly anstaiaod intcreeti aa a historical 
Mcord of tho ofaata of which It tfaat% Ita moHt la af aa aidlaary description.'*— 
JMaBatf. 

2IEM0IBS OF TEE BABONESS FOBEBEIBCHi 

IixvaTnATiTB or tbb Ssgrbt UisTonT or tbc Counra or Fraiiob» 
RuasiA, AND Gbrmakt. Writtbn bt HERSELF, and Edited by Her 
Gnndson, the COUNT DE MONTBRISON. 3 Toli. poat 8vo. Sli. 6d. 

The Baroaeia d'Oberkirch bebg the intimate friend of the Empresa of Rustiay 
wife of Paul I., and the eonfidential oompanion of the Duchess of Bourbon, her 
Dsciliiies for obtaining information respecting the most private affairs of the 

Sincipal Courts of Europe, render her Memoirs unrivalled as a book of interest* 
g anecdotes of the royal, noble and other celebrated individuals who flourished 
on the continent during the Utter part of the last century. Among the royal per- 
sonages introduced to the reader in this work, are Louis XVJ., Marie Antoinette, 
Philip Egalitc, and all the Princes of Fhuiee then living— Peter the Great, the 
Empress Catherine, the Emperor Paul, and his sons Constantino aud Alexander, 
of Russia— Frederick the Great and Prince Henry of Prussia — the Emperor 
Joseph n. of Austria— Gostavus III, of Sweden— Princess Christina of Saxony 
— Sobieski, and Czartoriski of'Poland— and the Princes of Brunswick and 
Wnrtemburg. Among the most remarkable persons are the Princes and 
Princesses ue Lamballe, de Ligne and Galitxin— the Dukes and Duchesses da 
Choiseul, de Mazarin, de Boufflers,de la Valli&re, de Guiche, de Penthi&vre, and 
de Polignae— Cardinal de Rohan, Marshals Biron and d'Harcourt« Count de 
Staremberg, Baroness de Krudener, Madame Geoflfirin, Talleyrand, Mirabeau, and 
Necker — with Count Cagliostro, Mesmer, Vestris, and Madame Mara ; and tho 
work also includes such literary celebrities as Voltaire, Condorcet, de U Harpe, 
de Beaumarcbais, Rousseau, Lavater, Bemouilli, Raynal, de I'Ep^, Huber, 
Gothe, Wieland, Malesherbea, Marmontel, de Stad and do Genlisi with some 
singular disclosures respecting those celebrated En^iahwomen, Elisabeth Chud* 
I, Duchess of Kingston, and Lady Craven, Margravine of Anspach. 

'A keen oboervor, and by pooltioa thrown In tho high places of the world, tha 
d*OlierUi«h was tho very woman to write ifeosolrs that wonld Interest Ihtnro 
fonoratlona. Wo commend these volnmeo moot heartily to every reader. They are a 
perfect magaslnc of pleasant aaecdotoo and totorsstlag characteristle things. Wo lay 
down these charming Tolamca with regiel. They wlU aalartatai tha aosC ftstkUoaa 
■aadciB, a«d laslracl tha sMOt 



BISTORT Aim BIOORAFBY. 






THE IIFE OF UABGUEBITE FANGOHLEMl^ 

QUBBN OF NAYABRS. SISTER OF FHAKCIS L, tnm ummuom Origiad 
SowvM, faMladii« MS. Doeasttto ia tte Bibliolh«qM ImpCrMte, aad tkt 
ArehivM da Bojuum da Fkaaca, tad Iha Prifala Cona^oadMoa of Qatca 
ICargaarila with FkaacU I. By If ISS FREER. Sf«ls.» vitkiaaPortraiti* 
aagiafad ^ Haalk, SU. boaad. 



onMiom or tma vaiai, 

«* Tkto li * vwy CMspUlt aad ckvvriy.writtMi Uffi •f tk* UlaatitoM 
uA It OMy to mM •! tor UmC tto vmM Mi laUffMClaff ■corat cT Flraach kIttOTf 
ItoaM BMra WMtky •< i W M t h Md ilady Itoa tto cwmt cT llOt tnat fiJiiiiii^ wto 
dMd m yt ut ta tiJawri cnr tto p«llilca ud anaatti «C Ito ^« aT vkkk ih 
tofMir tto WIttoMt tawiait, tto pvUldMd ud ■■■■■criyt jtwi— ti Md ktt«B 
niMlaf «• Ito llAi of BCMgaicIt* tT MaTwiVb Md which art ladlipiMibk l« • 
hio g ii yl iy of Uto 4mm» an vrtdtly dlapifud. Tto ••th«r hM qwrtd ■• coat 
■adMyMriaj f •Mate aU that wh* UMy la ataaldata tor ctoiaelar aad caadi 
Ihralatod m vlik a vary lalafaattaf aad fiaM^ Aalch af tto riaga lar iii att aad tto 

wto laak part te itoai dartaf thia atarmy aw 
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'thIa la a Twy aaaM aid aiaalag haak. It la a goad warfe^ rmrf wall 
la ^aila afaal la yawar aad fiaaa la MIta Strkklaad. Sto BMt hara 

^^^ ^r^w w^^^^s ^B^^^^B aa^^^^^^Ba aaa ^^apa^^^^w w^^^h aai^^v asia^^w ^^H^^waa^^Ba ^w aa^^hiaa ^i^^^v a^iv a^^ia wv ^wa vhbb 

apVMUa auaaar. It la dlflcalt la lay dawa har toak aftar hafiag aMt tofM It. TUali 
awtof partly la tto lataryallag aataia af tto aa^^act, partly ta tto akIKM aiaaaar la whleklt 
haa torn liaatad. Wa attor life af llargaarila haa y«t baM paMkhad. ataa la 
ladatd, tlU Laala FhUlppa afdciad tto callactlM aad paUlaallM af 
Ito Biatary af flraaa^ aa aaeh work caald to paUWMd. ItladlAcalliaaaacrifa tov». 

**Ttow ara few aaawa ^ata dlatl^talatod that that af If atgaatHf d*iagM»wt la tto | 

laaga •{ feauda biagrapky, aad tto writar af tkla wark haa daM wril la taUag ap a. t 
■al^acl la aaplaaa aad aitfacUfa. ll la altH^thar m lalaraatlav aad wtU-wilMM 

htography."— Itf ar a yy tfaaaM*. i 

••A wark af high Ucatary aad htotaric Mcrtt. It la IbU af atoatWag aad caaataaHy 
taalalaad laUiaat. la tha«a fakuMa wltt to feaad aat atoM m lacakalabla aaaaat aT 
hiatatlcal ta f anaallaa, tot a alaia af n a d l a g af a cb a fi ac aad Mtraadag characiar, aad wa 
haartUy eaaincad ttoai at daMrrlag gtatral popalarky.* * S mmi aj f Thmm, I 

•* A wark which U aaat accaptakla a« M addltlM ta aar kiatatkal atana, aad which win 
place tto Mihar to a f c r aaiaa t taak aaiaagaar faaiala writata af ttotayal Mcr«phy af ttolc J 

•waaas."— JatoHatf. 

**Acaadldly, caialUly, aad aplrltadly wrltlM pradactica, aad aa aM wto paraaca to 
with tto attoatlM U aMrlU cm fell ta ac^alra a caoiplclc aad accarata kaawladga af tto \ 

tolc r cc tl ag life af tto kaal aad aaat graccAil waaMa wto aver AUad a aaaopkacM plaaa la j 

tto history af maaklad.**— Jfaralar HcraML 

"Tkla life aflfaigaarltad'AagaaUBM laaalltlcd ta high taak aaiMgat tto 
iMl aMiMln af Ulaatrtaaa waatca fer wkkk wa tova ban largely kidablad la 
MtharaUp, Tto aa > i|tc t la caUaMUy attiacUra.*^— J f ai wrfiy Parf. 

"Ttoca gk M l ikaM valaaMa tto BMaft lataaaa lataraat to aialatalaad. Uto Ckriyi^ 
JItoa FrMT kaa wrltlM aa aM wkaca tkaagkia aad ayapalktoa brraaii BMlainaicd ta Ito 
aga. Tto Ma gia pb y af Margaarlu ut Havana to a wark apM whiah tto 
lartotod alt tto l aaa ai aaa af tor gaalaa. 






8 HUBST AKO BLACKETT's NEW FGBLICATI0K8. 



MEUOIBS 



VuworHis VfMmtfQB, Lbotusbs» amd Ckabaotcb. Bj GBORGB 
MACILWAIK» F.R.C.S^ aatlior of «« MedidiM ud SoiKwy Oae Indacatt 
Sdmet,'* &6. Second Bdition. 2 TidSn pott STOt iriib Fttrtniti, 21s. 



•# kigk pfoftMloiMl tat«itt.Hi-Jir«niiiir i^M<» 
"TbcM acmoln coaT«r • grapbk^ and, w btUcvii^ ftitkfU pktwt of th« ctttbrtUd 
J«ihn AbtTMChf. TiM TohioMs an writtea la a popalar atjk^ tad will alTtfrd to tkt ftatral 
nadir aiach laatrueUoa and •atortalaiMat.''— Fcraidi 

" Thia ia a baok which oaghl ta bt nad hf tfirj oaa. Tht pnHnalaaal maa will dad 
la It cha career of mm of tha aioat lllaatrlotta profaaaora of atadldaa of aor owa or of aay 
alhar aga— Iho atodaat af laUUaetual adaacc, tha prograaa of a tralf profoabd phlloiophar— 
aad all, tha laaaoa afforded hf a good aiaa'a Ufa. Abaraethy^ aaaMry la warthj of a food 
M a gia phor, aad happily It baa Ibaad oao."— MmdavC 

*'Wa hope thcaa volaaea wU ba pofoaed by all aar raadarfc They ara tatremaly 

latcrcatlBff, and aot aaly glva aa acoovikt of Abaraathy, which caaaot Ihll to bo read with 

•hcaedt, bat they dtacaaa laddeatally asaay qioeatloaa of aMdklao aad aiedlcal poUty. Hr« 

JfacUwala b Kaad af aaacdotoa» aad haa laacrtod a graat aaaibori thia doaa aot reader hia 

loaa pleaiaat raadlaf . Wo receouaoad It moot atroagly at aa laNwillnfc aad» atlha 



TEE UTERATimE AND BOMANCE OF NOBTHEBN 

EUROPE ; constltating a complete Historj of ilio Ltteratnra of Sweden, 
Denmark, Norwaj, and Iceland, with ocq^oas Spedmeni of the moat cdo* 
1»nted Iliitoriesy Romances, and Popular Legends and Tales, old CluYalroiis 
Ballads, Tragic and Comic Dramas, National Songs, MotcIs and Scenes from 
the Life of the Present Daj. By WILLIAM and MART iiO WITT, il tq]i» 
postSvo. 21s. 



'Safllah readera have long bcea ladebtad to Mr. aad Mil. Howltt. They hoTO aov 
oar oMIgsUoae by preoeatlng ua with thIa aMat rharailng aad Talaabla work, by 
of which the great .nu^orlty of the reading pobUe will be, Ibr the Arat tlaie^ oiade 
acqaaiated with the rich atorea of latellectaal wealth loag garaered la the lluratare wad 
h oa atlfa l roawaea of Northera Baropo. Fkma the Auaoaa Xdda, whoao origin la loot la 
aatlqialty, dawa ta the aarela of Mlaa BreaMr aad Baroaaaa Xaorriag^ the proao aad pootle 
wiltlaga af Dcaaurk. Norway, Swodoa, aad loalaad are hare latradacod to oa la a BMaa«r 
at oaceaiagvlariyeoBBprehoaalvoaadrcaaclao. It la aa dry aaaMoratloa of aaaiea, bat tha 
vary manow aad aplrit of the variaaa worka diaplayed belbra aa. We hava old baliada aad 
thiry taica, always Ihaclaatlngi wa have aeeaaa ftaat phiy% aad adactloaa ftoot the poet% 
with Boot attncthro btographleo of graat flMa. Tha saogs aad baliada ait traaalatod with 



BULE AND mSBULE OF THE ENGLISH IN 

JOIBBICA. BjtlM Author ot <«8AM SLICK.'* J vols. postSro. 21i. 

* Wo coacalft thto work to be by Ibr tho moBi valaaUa aad faaportaat Jadga Hallbarlott 
hM«v«rwrtttea. While teeaitaig with lafreat, awral aad hiato rical . to the goaeral teador, 
lfto«arily coaailtatea a phlloeophleal atady Ibr tha poUtidaa aad a t a tr w a a a . It wUl ba fooad 
ta laft la a iood af Ught apaa the aaiaal origia, IbimatiaBv wad peagnaa «f tha fopabUo af 

tha Uailad Btatcai*'^— Mwal and MWtmr$ ^maku. 



HJSTOBT AND 3I0GRAPHT. 



THE JOUBNAIS AND COBBESPONDENGE OF 

GENERAL SIR HARRT CALVERT, Bam., Q.CB. and G.C.H^ As. 

JUTAMT-GBIffXftAL OV THB FOBCU VMDBR H.R.H. TBB Du&B OF YOBSt 

eompriiing the Ctmpaigni in Flandcn and HoUaad in 1793-94; vitli an 
Appendix containing Hit Plana for the Defenoe of tbe Connlry in caae of 
Invaaion. Edited by Hia Son, SIR HARRY VSENEY, Babt. I yoL rayal 
8to., with large mapa, 14a. 



A V^ •«».>-. A u • — -""■""# ^mvm ■■■■■■■■■■■If WlHi Ul« ■■«*«»■«■ «• Ui* «« 




** Both th« JMRMls and fatten of Capt. CalftrC an lUl •# Inttnat. Tka fattcHb fa 
parUcttfar, an cntltfad to aacli pnfao. Not too loog^ oaaj. graetlUp aol wUkoot wit, nA 
omywhon narked by good miim aad good tasto-^-cho nrln addnncd by Capt. Calmt to 
bfa ttcltr an literary compoaiUooe of ao comnoa oider. With iho beat ncaoe of obeer^tag f- 

iho pngrcee of tbo war, aad wUb kit tecuUfaa of Jadgonot excrcfaed aad atnngtbcBcd by 
oxpeffaneo— « qoldc eyo^ a ptadd tenper, aad a aatnral aptitado for faagaago na dared 
Capt. Calnrt in HMay reqMCta a aMdel of a military crilfa. Sir Harry Vcraey haa pef- 
fbmed hie datfaa of editor irwi iv*>L The book fa crtdltabto to aU partial to o c a m e d fa tta 
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JEtECQLLECnONS OF MY MILIXAS7 UFK B7 

COLONEL LANDMANN, Late of tbe Cobpb of Rotal BicoiiaBBf, ) 

Author of ^ AdTentorea and ReooUeetiona.'' 2 fola. poet Sro. 218. 

*'Moch aa haabeoa writtoa of faloyoara aboot war and Welllagtoo, w« kaow of aothlag 
thateoBtalaa 00 atrlklac o pletan of tbe aureb aad tbo bottfa as leoB by aa todMdaal, er ao 
eleoe aad bomely a eketeb of tbo Oioaft Captala la tha oataot of tbo Banpeaa caroer of 8k 
Artbnr Wellealey.**— ^^Nofaler. 

** Tbe deacnred popvlarity witb wbfab tbo prtrloiia volanoa of Colonel LaadBiiaa*a 
adnatune wen recdnd will be faenaeod by tbe pneeat portion of tbcao intonetli« aad 
anaaiag rtcorda of a faag Ulb paaacd fa actln aad arduoaa acrrico. Tbe Cofaoeni 
ahnwdaen of obaarratfan roadon bfa aketcbea of cbanctar highly I 



COLONEL LANBMANITS ADVENTUBES AMD BE- , 

COLLECTIONS. 2 Tola, poet 8vo. 21s. ) 

*• Amoag the aaeedoln fa thfa work will bo ftmad aotieoo of Klog Geoife ItU tbo Dahn 
of Keat, Camberlaad, Canbrtdgo, CfanMO, aad Rlcbnood, tbe Priaoen Aagaata, Gcaenl 
Oartb, Sir Harry MIUUiHiy, Lard Cbaitoa Soannot, Laid Edward FItigorald. Laid Heath- 
field, Caplala Oron, Ac. Tbe volaaMO abound fa latanotiag anttor. Tbo aaeodotn an 
one aod all aa«afag/'< 



t 



•• TboM « Adnatnm aad BecoUcctioas • an tbooo of a gtatleaMO whoeo birtli aad 
pnfenloa gan bin Ibdlitlcaof aeceaa to dfaUagatebed aodoty. Coloael fjiKfioaa wiltn 

ao agnoably that wo ban Ittifa donbt that bfa rolunea wUI bo acoeptabfa.'^ittfliaaei. i 

1 

ADVENTUBES OF THE CONNAUGHT BAN6EBS. ^^ 

Sbcond Sbbibb. By WILLIAM GRATTAN, Baa., Ute Libotsva]** ! 

COITMAVOBT RaXOBBS. 2 TOIi. 21i. \ 



** la tbfa oecood aerfao of the adnatvna of tbfa teMBt ngfaaeat, tbo oMbor oataada 
btoMnrativeAontbefintliBnMtlonof tbegalfaataStbaptotbeoceopatlMOf Porta. AU 
tbj battfaa, efagee, and akimfahea, fa wbkb tbo ngfawaC took part, an deaeribed. Ao i; 

2r«I!!^~1.*?* •*••*** •'••'•^ •^ naa«en. with tbo oneMtoUa of tbo cefabrilfca of . J 
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10 HUBST AND fiLACKXTT^S KEW FUBUCATIOK8. 



PAINTING AND CELEBEATED PAINTERS, AN- 

CIENT aad MODKRN ; Ineluding UUtoficil and Critical Notices of the 
Scboblt of Italy, Spain, nraDee* Germaay, and the Metheriands. Edited by 
LADY JERVIS. 2 tola, peel 8fo. 218. 

*■ This book Is dcolfMd to glvt to tho goMial pabUo a popolor kaowlodgo of tho Blolorf 
of FoiaUiif aad tbo cbaraetoro of Polaton^ with ooptcUl rar«rcaoo to the moot promlotat 
moMNif tboflo of tbdr worfco vhl^ art to bo toon la fingliob goUoiko. It It ploooaaUy written 
with tho laCcatlon of otrrlog a MtAU pwpooo* It oaoettda la Its dtolffB» aad will bt of rtal 

to tho MBliitado of pletaia toon. Aa a plooo of ag i i oab la l aa d l n f alio» It lo 



" Thio awAil aad wtlUarraafcd oomptodinm wU bo Aamd of valat to tho anatour* and 
ploasiof M well aa laotractlvo to tho gtaofal laodtr j aad» to givo It otlU Airtber prolan, tho 
eoUoctor will Aad abaadaaeo of Moat aatlU laforaiatloa* aad aaaay aa artlat will riao flrooi 
tho pcrasal of tho work with a aiach cloaror Idea of hia art thaa ho had bcftMo. Wo aam vp 
Ita mcrf u by rccoaiaModlaff It aa aa aeorptahlo h a a dbook to tho prladpal gaUerlco, aad a 
traatworthy foldo to a baowMgo of tho oalobralod palatlago la Bofflaad, aad that this 
lalaroiatloa lo Taloablo aad aiadi raqalrod by auay I h oaaa a d a la a woU-provta lbct.'*<* 

" la tumlnf ovtr Lady Jofvla*a pagto, wo art aatoaiahod at tho amoaat of kaowledfo 
oho hao acqolrcd. Wo caa ttatliy to tho accaracy of bar atatoaiaata, aad to tho judldoaaBoaa 
•f bar roBiarka. Tho work will daaotro to tako raak with thoao of Waafoa aad Paaaa?aat. 
To tho art ata d tat^ attoatioo It la la ovory toapoct to bo c ooii atada d.**— J f a a a a affr . 

«■ Itia BOC artfoUUof tho OMrlta of tho work to doacrlbo It aatho bmoI conpleto, aad, at 
thaaaaM tIaM.oaoof thoBioottraatworthygaldaotoakaowlodftfof thocolobraiodpalaUafa 
te Safiaad that has hliharto btoa pabUahod.*'- 



CLASSIC Aim mSTOSIC PORTRAITS. BT JAMES 

BRUCE. 2 vols, poet 8yo. 21i. 

This woik eomprises Biographies of the foUowiog dassle and Iliitorie Per- 
sonages :~Sappho, iEsop, Pythagoras, Aspasia, Milto, Agesilaus, Socrates, Plato, 
Aldbiades, Helen of Troy, Alexander the Great, Demetrius Poliorcetes, Scipio 
Aiiieaniis, Sylla, Cleopatra, Julius Caesar, Augustus, Tiberius, Germanicus, 
Caligula, LoUia Paulina, Ccsonia, Boadicea, Agrippina, Poppm, Otho, Commodus, 
Caracalla, lleliogabalus, Zenobiat Julian the Apostate, Eudoda, Theodora, 
Charlemagne, Abelard and Ileloise, Elisabeth of Hungary, Dante, Robert Bruce, 
Igaez de Castro, Agnes Sorrel, Jane Shore, Lucresia Borgia, Anne Bullen, Diana 
of Poitiers Catherine de Medicis, Queen Elisabeth, Mary Queen of Soots, 
Cenrantes, Sir Kenelm Digby, John Sobieski, Anne of Austria, Ninon de TEndoe, 
Mile, de Montpensier, the Duchess of Orleans, Madame de Maintenon, Catherine 
•f Bntftf, and Madame de StaeL 

•A book which hao auuiy marita, aaoal of all, that of a ftaoh aad aabackakd aaljacr. 
Tha vvtemca aro tho rtoalt of a good doal of raadiag^ aad ha?« booidca aa oilglBal aplrit aad 
flaraor aUvt thcoi, which haTo ploaaod no a^ach. Mr. Broca lo oftaa oloqacnt, ofloa 
hnaioio a i ^ ak4 hao a piopor appnclatloa of tho wit aad aarcaam boloafiag la abaadaaeo ta 
hia thoaMk Th« variety aad aoMoat of lalbnaatloo aoatUrad throagh hIa toiaaico oatttla 
Iham la bo foaafaU> taad, and ta bo lofilvad oa aU haado with aMdtodllivaar.***£:aaaitocrw 



Wo iad In thoao p^aoal vahMMO tho lAafal outpoattegs of a ripo acholarahip, the 
vmwii»9tw^ n4 vartoaa loading, glfM hi a style and maaaw at eneoploooaat aad plotn. 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 11 



MXLETABT LIFE IN ALGERIA. BT THE 00X7NT P» 

DB CASTELLANS. 2 Tola, poit 8fO. 21i. 

** Wc commcad tbta book ao Nolly worth pcnifoL Tko voloaoo OMko «■ fhaOiailf 
•cqaaloud witli th« ootoro of AlftrUa oxpcrioiico. 8c. Araoad* Caanbcrtc Ckoi^ualv^ 
CofolfBOc, Iiomotici^fo, on bfovf he pfwailaooUy hofora tho loodor.**— JBraniocr. 

••Thtoo TolooMO wUl bo nod with tmtnordtiury Inttnot. Tho vivid naaocr fai which 
tho oulhor Bomtoi hit odmitnno, oad tho Bomber of ponoDOl oaccdotoo thot ho Ullif 
OBfOft tho noder't otUotioB Ib ob ostnofdiaorj noBBor**"— tflndiV Tiouo. 



TCodon. la tho int ploco, oa ocooaaCof tho latoraol oifoaiiotloa. tho 
of tho Uoltod Siatoo* Fodonl Army, lo la Itodf a aovoltj* oad a otU gnator aonlty lo to 
havo thlo occoaat nadond by a aiaa who had torvtd la tho Entlloh bofen joiaiag iha^ 
Aaicricaa amy, oad who caa ghro hlo nport ofkor havlaff tvoiy opportaalty of eonparlMB. 
Tho oathor wtat through tho Mcxloaa campalga with Omond Scot^ aad hlo volamo 
ooataia much dooeriptln aurttcr coaocralag battlco. ologoo* oad BMnhoo aa Mcxkoa 
torritory, boddco tholr okotchoo of tho Boma l chnaic coBdIilon of tho Ualtcd Staloo* aoldlet 
la tiao of pooco.**— iM(r A'4 



BTORT OF CORFU; AND OF THE REPUBLIC 

OF THB IONIAN ISLANDS. By USUT. H. J. W. JBRVI8, Bofil 
ArCiUo/. IvoLpoitSvo. 10a.€d. 



•• Writtoa with groat con oad noooiah, aad tadadlaff pwbrtiy aU Iho yartkalara iC 
ntlathohidoryof ^ ' -* -" -——• r-— -. r- 



AUT0BI0GRAPH7 OF AN ENGLISH SOLDIER IN 

THB UNITBD STATES' ARMY. 2 toU. pott 8to. 21s. k 

«* Tho aonlty chanctorloiag thcoo Intomtlag Tolaano lo likely to oocan tlMOi 



f 



CANADA AS IT WAS, IS, AND MAY BK BY THE 

late LIBUTEKANT-COLONEL SIR R BONNYCASTLB. With an Aceounft I 

of Reeent Tniuaetioni, bj SIR J. B. ALEXANDER^ KJLS., &c. 2 joU^ . 
poftt 8vo. with mapi, dec, 21s. 

*«Theoo Tolaiaoo of(ir to tho Brltioh pablie a deor aad trustworthy otatoBMat of tha 
affftin of Caaad^ aad tho eiecto of tho lauacaoo pobllo wofko la pngnoo aad coaiplctodi 
with oketchoo of locality aad ocoaory* auiaolag oaecdouo of pemaol oboinotlua, aad gooo> 
nUy enry iaforauitloa which nay bo of aoo to tho tnnllor or octtkr, aad tho adlltory aad 
poliUool roador.— JfoMcafvr. 

ATIJLNTIC AND TRANSATLANTIC SEiriXa^ BY 

CAPTAIN MACKINNON, RN. 2 toIs. pott 8vo. 21s. 

** Captoia &laeMaaoB*o okotchoo of Aawrlca an of a otrikfaig chanctor aad poraMacaC 
valaci Hlo voluam ooany a Joot inpmaioa of tho Ualted Statoo, a lUr aad oaadld view of ' 
thdr oodoty aad iaotltatloao» oo woU wrlttea aad oo eatortalalag that tho eAct of thdr • 
portteai oa tho public hon aiust bo coaoidcriblo. Thoy on light, oalnofed, oad llnly« Adi* 
of rory tlcvtcboOv pidam of lU^, o ac cdotoo of oodoty, tiilto to rooMrkahlo omb aad Ahmus • 
ploccib iportlag oploodoi^ IcCt vsT Mtfflo*! oad iatinotlag.** ■ JfaBdy 21i8MS. I 

SPAIN AS IT IS. BT G. A. EOSKINS, ESQ.- 1 

2 vols, post Sto. 21s. / 

*• To the toarlol this work wiUpnffOlavaluablo. It Is tho bmoi eoaplolo aad iatsnolfav ' 

poftnitan of Spoia that hoc oror osno aador oar Botlca,*^^/ala Jwlfc 
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12 HURST Kt^D BLkCKSVfB MBW PUBUCATIONS. 



^:%:>m\'i if^^ #1 w ri p.^ c M* M : ■ ^•^ = • '*Ay 



THE CHRISTIAN; OB, ADVEN- 

TURKS IN TIIB EAST. Bf SADTK PASHA. BariMd ifith original 
Notes, by COLONEL LACH SZYRMA« Editor of «« Rbtkuxiomo or 
SiBBEiA/' 3 Tola. pott Sto. Sli. 6cL 



«'SBdykFMli«»thtMt]Mr«flliitwwk,if ftFateoTMUtbirtk. Btlaaow 
«r tkcT^fklsk OotMcks* a corps orgmtotd by klaiMtf. Th* Hbuam •m Um Ifoatom Mid 
tiM Chvtotla% partly tut aad partly icilao. vrlitaa by hla* and tnuMlatcd by Oolooal 
tojiwa, dtoplaf Ttry wdl tba Uttrary spirit aftlw Mldlar. Tbcy arc IbU al tha advaatorta 
■oUoM tbat balaat ta lava aad trari tliay teaat af tba pratcat Uhm^ ibay laModaea 
aalstfaf ptopla, aad bata tba DaaaUaa prindpditiM Ibr {Mwa af aclloa. Hart aia 
af papalaHiy wbkb tba baak Mriy alataat. la a lnuMlalla% U la 



HOME LIFE IN RUSSIA. REVISED BY COL. LACH 

SZTRMA, Editor of ''RsTBLATioKi or SiBiBiA.** 2 yob. poatSto. 21s. 



'Tbia warb gifaa a Tiry lalarwtlag aad giapblc i c aaaa t 9t tba ■ aancn aad cmtowM af 
iba Baaslaa pcopla. Tba bmsI latamUaf aad aaiaibif parti af tba watb will ba feand ta ba 
tbaaa iatcrior tccata la tba boasta ^i tba waaltby aad adddla clmw af Raaala apoa wbkb 
wa bata bat Maaty lafbnaatlaa, altbavf b tbay ara soaa af tba aaat strlklaff aad tmtblbl 
l adl ft t lcftr *>f t'T |»*«*f^« «iM« ^TfMfUl^ ^f ^ tf "P'TTt As aacb waiaceiniaBd tbai ta tba 
atady 91 aor raadan.**— OiMTMr. 

"A carlaas* a atra ordlaary, aad very aatartalalof OMSMlr la caatalaadla tbcM Tolamai^ 
aad at tba piawat crtela caaaot bot caaiauuid aa aagtr p«nuaL Tba fptdal racomaitada- 
tlaa •t tba waifc to as Is tba aavai ytew aad clear latlgbt It adbida Kafltobiatn af tba ital 
cbanctaraftbaBoHlaaa* Tbair laylagB aad dalagi^ aad tba ancblaaiy of thair soctety, ara 
all laid aaapariBglybara.'' Sumd agTImm. 

"Satttda la kaawa la tbtocaaatry of tbo iatoraal caadHlaa of BaMla» ar tba state of 
sadoty la tbat taanaoa s — plr^ tbat tba coatoats of tbasovalaBss wttlaataraUy bo perused* 
vltb giaat cariosity. Tba yalaaMa sbaaad la Uw^ d i s l aga o, aad ars oallvtasd by satirical 
aad baaaraas taarbss* aad tba Msaatrs aad oaatais af tba ladlfMaals campoalag wbat la 
oallad tba MkUls raak la Bassia aia grapblcaUy dsscrfbsd.*^ JTsmliV AraMi 



:M;^:H;^f.f^:v^.^:f.iCiKKi:>ii 



REVELATIONS OF fiTBERTA> BY A 

LADY. Editod by COLONEL LACH SZTRMA. Third ind chMper 
StoIs. post8yo» 16s. 



«A tbsroagbly gaodbaalu XtcawMlbaiaadbytisaMayptapla.'*— 1NsA«bc*s A 



'Aa aatborssB of Ibcsa Tabuaas was a kdy af qaallty, wbob bavlag lacamd tba 
of tbo Basilsa Oafsraawat far a paUtkal affiasi^ wsasaUsd to Ibsrla. Tba 
plaos of bar oillo wao BoroMTt tba Bost aortbsra part af tbis aartbsra poaal ssttlaaisat I aad 
la It abospsat abaat twa ynrsb aat aapradtaMy.aitborsadsrwlllAadbybsrfafttsrastlaf 
saaialalBg a Uvsly aad giapblo pktaia af tbo caaatty, tbo pooplo» tbdr isaasrs sad 
te. Tbo book givao avMSI Isipsrtsat aad falaaMs laalgbt lato tba scsaaaiy af 
bltberto tba tana lasagalu of Basiiaa dsspail«a.*«»Ja% Sftm, 

tba pabllsallsa af Iba fasaaa lOtoaaoa Iba * BiUsb af llbtris^* wa bava bad 

af 




TOYAOBS AMD TBAYBLS. 13 



NABRATIVE OF A J0XJBNE7 BOXJUB THE WOBLD^ ' 

Comprising A Wiimm Pamaob ackom thbAmdisto CaiUt wim a 
Visit to thb Gold Rboioms or CAuroKViA akd AuiTaAUA, rum Soutk 
8ba ItLAVM, jATAt && hj F. GERSTAECKBB. 3 folt. poit 8m 

dis. €d. ; 

opimoNS or the rmsst. | 

•• SlarUaff Awi Biwam fer Califersliw Dm aatbor of this Namtf v« priMtdtd to BK ' 
«ad tktsM 10 BoMM AyvMi wktra b« tachaaftd iIm wild mm for the frt wUdv PMBpM> 
ud BMdt hit w»7 M hoTMtock to VilpMilM MMM Um CordUlMM— • wlDUr pMMfc iUl «r 
diMcalty Mid ^UMfOT. rtrma ValpvdftO 1m HUtd to CaUfonte, aad Tteitod 8m nwdMab 
■MM—to, Md Uw ■Oalag diatiteto g—waUy. TImom h« tto«rad Id* cmvm to Om 8Mtk 
Bm Itluidfl, ffMClaff at BMMlttlv. Tihili, Md oUmt gtoM or tiM Mft to Clwt qurtar, aad ftoM 
iktMO to Sydaoy, ■MrcUof Uuooffli Iho Homy Vollty, aod totpoettaf Cko Adalaido dtatric*: ; 

Flrom AotlraUo Im dMhad oawofd to Java, ridlag tluoogk tto latoHor* aad toUog a 
— rray of Batovia, wUh a gtoMoat Japan aod tW Japao M a. Aa acthob totoilifto^ 
toaa,thaBototbotoadoo#hlaBdv«otarMai«AiUorTarictyaBdiotoraac Bla dcacripdoM of 
placM and parioo a aro Uwly, aod bia w iar ki oo natafal pfodoctfoiw and tho p hto i «M a of \ 

cartl^ Bca. and aky aio alaraii Moalbla^ aod anado with a view to pnclleal fcoolto. Hmm | 

porttooa of tbo NarraltTO whicli rcfar to Callferaia and Aostialia ara foploto wUh vivid I 

okolcWa I aad ladMd tho wbola work abonada with Uvlaf aad plctaroaqoo dwctlpliaM of 
aoa, muMtn, aad locailtloa.**— ^lalo. { 

* ladfpondcatly of tn^ varloCy— for thcM pagM aio atvcr aiaaoloao o a or doD—o 
plaaaaat AvtliaMa porvadM Ur. Gontacckar*a cbcqnorad aarrailvo. It oAn mach to 
latafvat, aad convtya aiack valaahlo lafenaatloa, aat fofth la a vary ladd aad gnphte 



"A book of Iravola of a aapotior Mad, both m Kgards tho varlad I 
talaa aad iho apMtad atylo ta which It la wilttoo.**— literary ObmIIo. 



A SEETCHER'S T0X7B BOUND THE WOBLD. BY 

ROBBRT ELM^BS, Eso. Second Edition, 1 toL roytl Bto^ irilli 21 
Colonzed lUnstraUout teom Original Detigns by tbt Autbor. Sla. olegiBttf 
bound, gilt odget. 

** ComMniBf la Itaalf tho baat qoaUtlM of a library volamo with that of a gift-boal^ la 
Ur, ElwM' * Skotchar'a Twor.* It la aa uaaAKtcd, woU-wrtttea rword of a tow of aeno 
M^OOO aillM, aad li aocoaipaalod by a auatber of wry bMuUfhl tiatod Uthographa, oncatad 
bythoaathor. ThoM, m wall m tho Utorary akoteba ia tho voIbbm, dtol aMot laffgaly with 
Soothara aad Spaatah d mo ri c a,— whaaw tho raadar la aftorwarda tahaa by liaa to tho 
•aadwlch lalaada. la carriad to aad lira amoaff tha atiaago aad osdtlaf awata of tho 
PSMldcb— thoaco aaUa to tho AMtrallaa coaat,— paaaM to ChlBa,-oltorwaida b 
oad Bombay.— aad m hoaM by Egypt aad Italy, Tlw book la plaoaaatty wiittaa 
aad with tho pictvioaqaa varitty that caaaot bat bcioog to tho dawrlptlaa of a 
•ach aeeaaat la alM AUl of latoroatiag aad laatraottvo va arira " ffiaaifafr, 

*11to garawat la which thia book coomo forth cmou to polotoat thodtawlaf^aoailablo 
M Ito place of daadaatloa. Tbo aatara of Ito coataato,— «h«orM» ttraly ; 
ooMra It a ready wa lc aaia tharo. TMltlaaolb thcNfbn^laoUglblafwtholibiafyi 
*r that ahalf which la devoted to • VoyagM Booad tho World.' 
loCbooBtaiodthaai 
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14 UUB8T AND BIACKSTT's NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



AXJSTRAIIA AS IT IS : ITS SETTLEMEin^S, FABMS, 

AND GOLD FIELDS. B/ P. LANCELOT, Bso., MursKALooieAL Sus. 
TBTOR iM THE AutTftALiAM CoLONiBt. Secood Edition, reviled. 2 vole, 
poet 8yo. 2Ie. 

*'TldatoMi WMdwMdMCoiiaCorthfftcliialcMdidoala whick thcM coImIm an Ibwid, 
by • protnaiomal Mrveyor mhI Mlntraiogtet, wIm goM ertr tte ffwmd with • cu«Ail g Isbm 
m4 m wnnrliihlt apUtvd* for Mltlaf m the practical porUoac of Ihc aal^ect. Oa the 
cllaiitc, tb« ycgftrtlaa, aad Iht afrkallaral rtMoicM of the eooalrf , ba !• coptoai la tba 
taifcaMf aad to tho laltadiaf coilffnuit aa iaraloablo Uwtractor. At aMy bt expected Aram 
a acleatlic head, the oal^ect of gold dlgglag aadcrgoei a tboroagb BMalpulatioa. lCr« 
Taafflof direlle with aUaateano oa the lettral ladlcatloae, ttraliicatloat» Tarietlee of mU, 
aad Bcthoda of worklag, OKpeHeace hac polatcd oat, aad ofien a perfect BMaaal of the aev 
wnti to the adveatafooa lettler. Nor hao ho ac^ectcd to provide hia with lafonaatloa as to 
the tea Tojage, aad all Its acceotorlcc, the coaiModltlea moot la roqaeet at the aatlpodeiK aad 
a geaefal view of oodal waats, fliailly BMaageoMat, kt^ each as a shiawd aad observaat 
t saaii ll er, aided by old resMeat aathotttlos, cia aibfd. Asagaldetothoaarlferaasreglou, 
as wall as the pastoral salltados of Aastralla, the work Is aaiarpassed.*^— gle*e. 

«* Weadvlee all aboat to eailgrata ta take thto beak as a esaasiHsr aad 



A LADTS VISIT TO THE GOLD DIGGINGS OF 

AUSTRALIA. By MRS. CLACY. 1 yoL lOt. Cd. 

"The BBost pithy aad eatertalalag of all the baoks tkat kava -kcea wilttea oa the gold 
dlggiags."— Lttcrwir OmjuiU, 

"Uis. Glacy's book will be laod with coasldcfable laUnet, aad act wlihoat piait. 
Bar staloaMals aad adTka will be SMSt asdU asMag her owa sra.**— JIAaMvM. 

" Ilia. Clacy tells her story well. Iler boob Is the aiest graphic accaaat of the dlgglaga 
aad the gold coaatry la gcaeral that Is to be had.'*— IMIjr JITcmw. 

** Wo itcoaiaiiad this work as tka eaUgraat's aodc oMcaak*^— HeaM Cssyiaafia. 



LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF AUSTRALIAN UFR 

By MRS. CLACY. Author of «« A Lidy's Viait to the Gold Digginge." 
2 toll, poet Sto. 2Ie. 

" la theae Tohuaes Mrs. Claey kas preseated life la Aastralla la all Its Tsricd aspects. 
Aa iatisMle acqaalntaace wltk tke coaatry, aad «4ih the drcaaistsaces la which settleis aad 
aailgraata iad theaiselTts, has eaablfd the writer to Impart to her aarrathre a* character •£ 
•rathfalaess aad llfe.llke aalaiatloa, wkich readers tbeai aa lass lastroctlva thaa charaiiag. 
The haak la throaghoat esceedlaglf attractlTC.**— JbAa DuiL 

•While affNdiag aaiasesMat ta the geaeral nader, these * lighU aad Shsdowa of 
Aattn"— Lif(^' aia Ml af aseAil Mate to lateadlag esilgiaals, aad wlU coavty ta frieads at 
rptablo iafef s istlsa as to the coaaliy whaia so auuiy aow hata Meads or lalathrta*** 

alasMscoaslst of aserles of very laletestlag tales, foaaded aafects,la which tha 
feataras af a ssttlef's life areshawa. Ta lateadlag esUgiaaU the work will bo spedally 
aimcttoab bat tha ardlaary aoftl tasdcr wlU. Aad thai thess aarratltes are Maia likely ta 
assasa aa Idls hoar thaa mmts aaibltlaas ptadattlssM psisssslafc as they do^ the charm af 
tmth with tha fessiastlaa ef JcUoa^*' 



TOTAGBS AND TRAYSLS* 15 



!■ — w mtn yrt ln i lifly i l wc M Jt IWfcty, Owm, n— fwy. Mid A— tito, TW mllur fc— 
fiTM w ft BMt laHimiBg plctiin cT iIm TMkkk Smplvih lu iwIwiimw, Md lk« Mitar. 




*'T1Uft tatirwiiaff WMfc aftftUli VyftrlW MOit oMiflittb ilM bmI MllchltMd, ftad 
Ikft Mftftt rfttftMt ftMftut ftf wkfti kftft kMa Mtiwff ilitl Uift linft tocofif ol 
T>whty.ftftdwipfllwthtw><ttwH> ■>«ftdiftWftf ■■nftilftam ftft wtBa 



A TOUB OF INQUIBT THROUGH FRANCE AND 

ITALY, lUmtnUaf their PftssBifT Sociai^ Poutical, axd Rsuoiovs 
CoMoiTioy. B7 BDUUND SPENCBRt Bsa^ Author of ••Tkavob ia 
BuropooaTttrko7f'"*Cii«Mtio»''ftc S vob. pott 8?o. 21t. 



«'Mr.tp«Mtrkafttfftfcilcd IkfMfk IraMt a^ Italj, villi CiM cfn aad *dlft|i ftf • 
■^ ft gfMl dMi «r aMlM iB^nMllftA.*^ JTamAv 



ABCnC MISCELLANIES^ A SOUVENIR OF TEE 

LATB POLAR 8BABCH. By tsb OFHCBBS ajco SBAUEN of to 

EXPEDITION. DftOtOATB* BT PBSMtMlOV TO THB LOBOS OP TRB 

Admibaltt. Sooond Editioa. 1 toL, with BoaieroBt IBostntioBo. 



*'Tkkvi»taiMlsMft thfttoftU lirtOTwUaffftr i^ttwrthn ftmiftg iht w got^ftT tbft UU 
ftspidlilftft la March af Sir J^km Flraaktta» raiaiaiadid hf Captala Aaatla. TIm aaak 
valaaUt pafttom ar the baak aia tbaatwUch ivlftit la tka Mitatiic aad pmellcal ahawvatlaoo 
aada la IW caana ar tka MpwUUaa. aad tlw dtaeripciaaa «r acaB«r m4 iMMaaia af aidla 
tfwtL r^««thavartotrartlMmattrlab.ftad UMaataltrartka tcaoMftad iaddaacala 
wklch ikay N*r, aakat ihaa iha latcvnt which tnarhia la all thai rdalca la tha yiahahia 
Mfcty a# Sir /aha fkaahlla aad hia riMjiiliB«, iha Aiccla IfhuiilialM ittmm • vatv 
XMdaMahia^aBdaMlhaticdaaadcIa ihthcaiitrftha— ii— ■! rfc— ■•■^n laiTibi.. 



r 
I 

I 



lEAVEEA IN EDBOPEAK TUBKEY: THROUGH 

BoOMlAv 8bBTIA» BVLOABIAt MACBBOITIAt BOVMBUA* AXBAMlAt AMD | 

ErtBOB s wrm a Vibitto GmMMcm awb tbb loniAif luMMf Bad b Homb- 

WABB TOVB niBOVOH HOKOABT A«B TBB SCLATOIOAV PbOTUTCBB OV | 

AvoTBtA OK TSB LowBB Damvbb. Bj EDMUND SPENCEBv Boo. i 

Aathorof •'TkBTiU Ib CiNMiiB,'' otc Soeoad Bad Choitpor BditioB» ib I 

S Tols. Sto^ with UlaitfBtioat, aad b valBoblo Mop of Baiopeaa TBihcy | 

inm tho aort iBOoat Chtrtt ia tho goomrioa of tho Aattrida sad Taridih . ! 
GovonuMBt«»Nvlaodb/thoABthor9 18i. 



ft 



la tnm which tt to aaw aaiMaf. Ila iacariri diacaitlt^ iha dlacaattat af tta 



tathahaaaararihai 



16 HUR8T AMD BLACKBTT'b MBW PUBUCA.TIONS. 



Jt>BEST LIFE IN CEYLON. BT W. ENI6HIQN, HJL, 

fonnerlySBCKBTABT to thb Cbtlox Bwlamcu, Botal Auatio Sooxsrr. 
Second Bdition, 2 toIi. pott 8vo. 21t. 

"A TtryakrcruklamMiBf b0ok»bf OMwkobMltvtdMspknteffMdJmmuUstaiaiiy 
hi Ccyloo* The work to flUcd with totevMtlaff meecmmtB •t Um tporU» ntoaiccs, pnw 
MMTf, ud iff«4liloM of tko tolaad. Tho ip o rttog advoBtniM «« auraiod la • 
^riltd aaaatr.*^— MmdkMC 

" Wo kofOMi MoC wiOi ft«oi« MIglilAil bookftr aloaf daopHt.**— £il. <7ojr. 

"Wo havo ao itcoUcctloa of o mora talcrtollaf or iMtractlvo work oa Coylon and tho 
CtogolcMihaa that wb!ch Sir. Kolfhtoakaa JnotgiToa to tho world. It ditptoysa grvatdcal of 
acatcBOM aod Hgadtj la iCa obotnratioo of aioa aad Biaaacn» aad coatalaa a raot deal, of 
aacfnl lafonaatloa oa topics, hlotorical, political^ aad eooNaorclalf aad haa tho chana of a 
aad fiaphto Btyta.*^— jrof«fair iVtf • 



TBOHCAL SKETCHES; OB, BEMINISCENCES OF 

AN INDIAN JOURNALIST. BY Vf. KNIGHTON, MJL, Author of 
<« Forest Life in Ceylon.'' 2 toIs. pott 8yo. 21b. 



** Whta Mr. Kalfhtoa'o ploasaat votaaiM oa Ccyloa wcia pnbllahcd, wo flocly faro hla 
pabUcaUoa tho praiM which it appears to havo well dssrrrodf siaoo aaothar oditloa has bceB« 
callcdfer. Aaioagst tho writcnof thcday»wekiiowof boos who arc morofclidtoiulo hiiUag off 
with aa amoslBf accuracy* tho charsctsrs he has OMt with, and his descrlptlro powers are llrsi* 
rat*. Tsko his Sketches up aad opea whers you will* ho toaches upoa topics of rarled 
Batai«->aow political, aaoa htotorlcal or couiaierelalt laterspcrsed with traits of society aad 
asaaaersvertry page toomlBf wlthlafonaatloD. coBiUBed with llrely detail. Hto style. Indeed, 
la cailaeady attractlro. There to ao wearluess eomeo over tho reader with Mr. KBightoa*a 
wofffc hefsro hias— all to vivacity. The Tr^iemt SkwMkm oontalBS tho result of the author'a 
tsperleaco la tho Kast la varloas capadtlos, bat ho to chtody at hosM when he enters upoa 
tho narrative of hto nisslea as a jonmaltot. His rrrolatloas of hto labonrs la an educatlonsl 
capacity, ars highly aaiuslag^ aad there is aa added charai to tho voIubms that the Imprest 
•fidelity to stamped oa every page. Xa short, Xyspios/ SMekea amy be set dowa as the work 
•f a Biaa of educatloa aad redoesMat, gifted with a keea observation for all that to passing 
himi sachapabUcatloacaaaolfattlabalagbothamaaiagaadlBttnicllfO.*'— AHNlsf 



FIVE TEABS IN THE WEST INDIES. BY CHASLE3 

W.DATyEto. 2 Tolt. pott 8f«. 2It. 

" It would bo tti^ait to dray tha riiour, briUlaacy aad varitd iDlcnst of thto work, the 

akaadaat stores of aaecdotoaadladdeat. aad tho coplouadalaUoflocalhabMt aad poeaUariOtt 
" totoad ftoltodia ■nBcitiipa.'^^Ctolo. 



TBAYELS IN INDIA AND TTARTnvnnR, by BABON 

8CH0NBERG. 2 toIi. pott 8fo. 21t. 

** Thto aecouat of a Joaraey through India aad Xaahmir wlU bo nad with coasldoiahlo 
latcfost. WhatevireaaMla hto way worthy of record the aathor committed to writings aad 
thafusatt to aa entertaining aad lastractivo mtocoUaay of lafiwrnatloa oa tho coaatry, lu 
ciiawtcb Ha aataral prsdaetloa, ita history aad aatlqulttoi^ aad tha rhtnM^sr. tha laiUtoa* 
aadthotocM oaad l tfaB of Ht iahahKmitfc'^-^Mn Jatf, 



VOTAGBS AMD TBJLVBL8, 17 



EIGHTEEN YEABS ON THE GOLD COAST OF 

JlFRICAt nrcLVOiMO ax Accovmt of rum NAmrB Tuan, ami mnm 
ticTBBOOVMB WITH BuMFBAirt. BjBBODIB CEUICRSUANKilfsMBsa 
ov TUB LiQWiiATtv Coviiai^ Catb Coast Castu. 2 ^ols. poil 8vo. 



'TUb It mm •# tW MMt lataiwltof wi to tkat tvtr y«c cum !■!• mmt hmmit, U 
IM ckvA M latrMtodof •• to ImUu sad SMiiatn aT Um hnMa UmMft^Mdk 
tad •• eHWtfttoa. Mm. B w cIi m 8iow«*a work has, lad <i d, madu «■ all IhariUw 
wUk Um <«gf«t aT telcUlftM* m4 Um dHapotlllMi af ikt uaaaplaaMI AMcaa i tat It tat 
ban MM tftd la Mr. CmklwlMak ta cslilMt tta cMldrm af Ham la itair arifiaal atala* aa4 
tapffav% aa Ma warit pratta ta dwaoaatrailaa, Ital, by Ita astaaalMi af a toavrMga af tta 
Oaspal, aad bf Itat aaly can ifea AfriaMi ta braaglit wltUa Ita paiaaf cMUaatlaa. Wa 
aatlaatly 4«alra U difart pabllc aUaaUaa ta a vark aa vataaWa. Aa laiMiaUl aplaada ta 
tta war* la aa aiactUif aarrallfa af Um daatb ar Ita fUlad LattUa SUaabtth Laadaa (U S. M 
vrlUta a fnr waaita altar tar Marrlaft wiib O rraraa r M a d aa a . " gl aa dr w i . 

EI6BI YEABS IN FALESTIMi; SYBIA, AND ASIA 

MINOR, hf F. A. NEALSt Bso^ Latb Attacbbd to thb CoartvLAS 
Sbbticb in Stma« SocoBd EdiUoo, 2 toU. poal 8vOb with IHmfrBfiiWi^ 
21t. 



* A fary af rttab l i baak. If r. K«ala la avMtaUy qalla ibMlllM> witb tta Baa^ aad writes 
la a Uvaly, sbrtwd, aad faa4»ba»aaia4 aMaaw. A graal daal af lafttaMtlaa lata ta 
taUa pag«a.**<*i 



ICSABTOUM AND THE NnjEB. BT GEOBGE MELLT, 

Bso. SMOod BditioB. 2 volt, poal 8to^ wUh Uapt aad Dlnstrta 
tioas, 21t. 



«Mr. MHlylaarUM mim aetaal af tmv«lat Om aaUMr af^lMbaa.' Bla baak 
allaftUMT la vtry agrmbli, caaiprlalaff« ta t l dti Ita d twri ptfaa 9t E b tr f aa i , oMay la* 
talll|*at iUufttratloaa aT Ita rrlatloaa aaw tabalallaf bctwaM Ita Oaiiia i aala af Itataltaa 
aad Ita Pacba, aad tacttdtagly gtapblc ibatf bn af Cato% ita FjmIiI^ tta Flato 
ttaCatarad^ 



TRAVELS IN BOLIVIA; WITH A T0X7B ACROSS 

THB PAMPAS TO BUENOS ATKES. BT L. HUGH DB BONNELI.0C 
Hba Bbitanmio Majbbtt'b Lboatioit. 2 Tob. podt Sro. 2 It. 

^Ur. Baattll'a afldal potlUoa gata bba giaat appartaalil« af ibatrrailaa, af wblck 
ta baa Aratly availed btaMtlf, aad ta bat Aaralabtd at wttb a vary laltfatUag aad 
baak 0i iraTala i ttpac U a g a ctaairy wbaaa yillHoal aad aaaatnlal taipattaaat la 
day «art 



THE 



THE SECRET SECTS OP NORTHERN SYRIA, with a Vibw to thb 
BsTABLiaHMBiiTor SCHOOLS. BY THE REV. 8. LYDE, M.A.t Laib 
Chapuiim at Bbtboot. 1 voL lOt. 6d. 



*"Ur.Lyda«tpagtaltaaitba?arycaad UlattimUaa af tba pnatat alata af at«a af tta 
t^'TT"'*^ *'*'''** Mf-'^rdantltadUMaMattapactatdlairlcta af itaAatywtfc, 
uwad wUb ib«M. aad r taftiai d wlib Ibalr tbdto ar cblaf laaa. Tta practical atai af tta 
•— •- — ' laalatttartwbkbvaftoaf 



21s. \ 
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18 HURST AND BLACKBTT^S NEW PUBLICATI0M8. 



SAM SUGFS MEW WOBE, NATUBE AMD HUMAM 

MATURE. 2 Tolt. pott 8yo. 24a. 

" Slaet Sam 81kli**/tnt wmk U kM writtep Mtblac m ftwh, nef, ud gmalndy 
kMBOTom M tUs. Xvtry !!•• of It ttUt imm way ar otlMr j imlracUTaly, Mtlricallf » 
jocOMly, tr wItUlf. Admlittttoa at Sam's Matiirt Uinta, and lattchtaff at hla droU' yam, 
eaastaoUy aluraala^ •■ with vnlMltlnff avMlly wr pcniM thaat last voliUHs «f ki*> They 
''^~*H af 2ft ClMptcra, taeli eoatalnlaf a taUt a iktlch, ar an adTtatort. la trary ant af 
tlM daekoMkar provaa Uaitlf tiM tetaat tlaN kUlcr a-falag.**—'^'-^''-^ 



SAM SLICED WISE SAWS AMD MODERN 

INSTANCES ; oe, What ■■ Said, Did, ok InTBifTiD. Second Edition. 
2 Tols. pott Bto. 21t. 

" Wa do aat fear la prtdlet that thcaa dallf htAil volamta will ba thf noal popular, aa 
beyond dovbt* thty an iha btat, of all Jndga Hallburtont admlrabia works. Tho * WIsa 
8awa and llodam Inslancaa' arlnca powers of Imaclnatlon and axprtssion flir btyond what 
ataa his ISsnaor pnblkalioas could lead any one to ascrlbo to the aathor. We have. It Is tnio 
loo( been faalUar with his qnalnt hnaionr and raqr aarratlTe, but the Tolomas before aa 
tako a loftlorranfc, and are eorlch In tun and good sense, that to offer an extract as a 
ipio would be aa i^Jostlco to author and rsader. It Is oua of the picasantast hooka va 



*" Let Sasi Slick fa a Mackarel fishing, ar to eonrt la Xnglaad— let- him ventnra alona 
a tribe of the saudast single wobmu that orer banded tbemseltes together In elcetrie 
ahain to turn tables ar to mystliy m a n aur hero alwaya manages to coom off with flying 
oolou rs t o beat every craAmaa In the cunning of his own calling— to get at the heart of 
ovary maid's and matron's secret. The book before us will bo read snd laughed over. Its 
tualat and rsey dialect will please aomo readers Its abundance of yams will amuso olhara* 
Thara Is samething la tha voluama to suit readers af tvsry humour.* 



"'Tho humour of Sam Slick Is Inexhaustible. Ho Is ever and overywherea wolcoma 
Ylsltar I smiles greet his appraach, and wit and wisdom hang upon his tongue. The preeent 
Is altogethCT a moat ediiying production, remarkabia alike fbr Its racy humour. Its sound 
philosophy, tho felldty of lu Uloetrations, aad tho delicacy of Its satire. We promlm our 
yasdiri a great treat IVom tho perusal of these * Wise Sawa and Modorn Instances,' whkh 
tantilu a world of practical wiadom, and a treasury af tha richeat Aw.**— if araluf Peel. 



THE AMEBICAMS AT HOME; 0B» BYEWATS^ 

BACKWOODS, AND PRAIRIES. Edited by the Author of ^SAM 

SLICK." 3 ^polt. pott Syo. 31t. 6d. 

« 
" In the pktureaqua dellaeatlan of character, aad the felicitous portraiture of national 
faaturea, no writer of the present day aquals Judge HsUbiirtoo. * Tho Americans at Homa ' 
wiU not bo laia popular than any of his pftrloua warka.**— i'off. 



TRAITS OF AMERIGAM HUMOTTB. EDITED BT 

the Antbor of •* SAM SLICK." 3 Tolt. pott Svo. 31t. 6d. 



"No BMU- haa dono mors than tha Ihcetlous Judge Ballburtao, through tho asouth of 
tho InlndtaMa * Sam/ ta make tho old parent country reoognlso and appreciate her faear 
ttansatlanUo progeny. Hla preeent aalloctlou of comia stories and laughahla trails la a 
hodgei af Am AUI af rich ap ed nm ns af American humaw.* * - Ol o*e. 



A 



HUBST AND BULCKETT^S MEW PUBUGJITIOMS. 19 



IHE DEAMAHC WOBXS OF UAET RTT8SELL 

MITPORO. AntlMr«r««0«ViUaCC,''«Atte«OB.''fte. t tob. port Sf«. 
with Portiatt <l tU Alhor tad otto niwttratlBM, 2U. 



' W» rmwwMi MIm MUfcirii <!— ■■ fctartUy y ■n hf whmm tlwy — *■*■■.—■ > 




; 0B| THE MEBCEAIIT FBINCE. BTEUOI 

VABBURTON. Boooad Sdilion. 3 fob. poot 8vo. 

«#DwImi by <wtcb«— » fd dwpwIfW • cmi* 
W«rt MMM tiM btkaiMor PiBMM. IbraMMs lb* i 
tiM •# Ibto alary, wIMi la te all wapaata waitby aT tba Irifk tapvlallaB whicb tka 
fta * O wa aa a taDd iba Cwaa' hU aiwiy —iafct M^aatf. Tbaaaiiybiatafyartba' 
Ptf^M* fetiada^M lk« wamdar la lk« cM^lllMiaf Saala •■dar tba laaalailiaa t Iha i 
a# tcatUab lUii iHOcb afyy a ywlmal plaaa to tba aawattf , aia JbU af aplrit i ibai 
to AMtflaaasblbtt iba alala af tba mUvm aftba NavWarid atcbat paflaii tba 
tf tba Svaaaaatia aapply a aaat tawaatla alaaaat to tba alary i aad aa ■jdlrttail 
totalbaad tola It by tba totradaatlaoar Iba varlava aalabraiai cbamctan af iba partad, 
aa Law, Iba Fiwub toaaalar, aai PaHwoa, tba JiMJir aT Iba Baak af Fh»— < ^^ 
?arla4 tofiadla al a ata twalad wllb tbat b rll llaa r y •£ atyla aad pavarM iaaerlpdva totoa^ If 



THE AUIOBI0GEAPH7 OF A MISSIONABT. BT 

THB HSV. J. P. FLETCHER. 2 toIi. poU SfO. tin. 

* Wa caaadaaltoMly raeaoMMBd tbia baak^ aa «iU tm lla 
Iba aplrii U dtaplaya af aa n w at ptoty."- 



8CENES FROM SCBIFTUBR BT THE BEV. 6. 

CBOLY.LUD. iat.6d. 



** Sadaaot to avtfy sada af Ulantoia, Dr. Craly ataada, to a«r Jodgaaal, inl 
Iba UvlDf patU af Gnat Britain Iba aaly »aa af aur day aMtlkd by bia pawar la 
wMbto Iba aaciad drcla ^i MUglaua paata.**— ttondkfA 

"Am idilraMa •ddlllao to tba lUmry af lailglaoa fr— f*«t t** JaAa B^IL 



THE BONO OF BOLAND, AS CHANTED BEFOBE 

TUB BATTLE OF HASTINGS, BY THB MINSTREL TAILLBFEB. 
Tniutetcd by tho Author of «'BMIUA WTNDHAM." SbiU 4to.» 
hondaomdy bouiidy gilt odgof» U. 

**<Tba 8ei«af Balaad'ia wattwartbgaMial parwaaL It bapMlad a^d 
tivM u iatpartaat, aad, aa da«K Mlbtol atelMa af tba Aivalita 



•■ II laa MltlNd baa aaUaatod toto aM abaptol tba laHtb lalbarad to bar 
AlpwMidababaaglvtoltto tba warld «ltb a gtaaaM aad toftog latter af 

bwiidHtiio. LaM by tba aMa af Iba vabHaaafdiMMtfa aratfeaafJaaaaa Baillia, ibaaa | 

falaaira aaftr aa dliyai^aitaL TbIa la blfb prala^, aad ttia watt 

•MlaaMltfcrd'tepteya 

"■Tba bifb TCpvlattaa 
bowtywilifitoibia 



t 



20 HURfiT AND BLkCKBTfB KJSW PUBUCAnONGL 



FAMILT BOMANCE; 0B» DOMESTIC ANNALS OF 

THB ARISTOCRACY. BY SIR BERNARD BURKS, Uutba Kuca ov 
Aaift. 2 ToIi. pott 8?o. 21a. 

Among the many oihtr interMting lecendi aiid imnantic iunil j hittoriet 'Com- 
pritedin these Tolumei, will be IbuDd the following i— The wonderful namtiTO 
•f Marift StelU, Lady Newbonragh, who claimed on toch ationg evidence to be 
a Princeuof the Home of Orleans, and disputed the identity of Louis Philippe— 
The story of the humble marriage of the beautiful Countess of Strathmoret and 
the sufferings and fate of her only child— The Leaders of Fashion, from Gramont 
to D'Orsay — ^The rise of the celebrated Baron Ward, now Prime Minister at 
Parmn— The curious cUim to the Earldom of Crawford— The Strange Vicissitudes 
of our Great Families, replete with the most romantic details—The story of the 
lUrkpatricks of Ctosebum (the ancestors of the Rrench Empress), and the re« 
markable tradition associated with them— The Legend of the Lambtons— Thff 
verification in our own time of the famous prediction as to the Earls of Mar-« 
Lady Ogil? y's escape— The Beresfoid nnd Wynyard ghost stories correctly toliW— 
dee. &C. 



*■ It wci* lmpoMlbl« to pnbt too bi(bly m a week of amnMBUBt Umm two moat Ii 
ttfcoltof ToluMO, whtthor wt ahoald boTa ngud to Ho cscdlcnC plan or Ho not Icoo 
^rtkat oxOGodon. Tbo vofauMO on jost whot oaghc to bo fooad on ovory dimrlof-coooi ublo^ 
Sort yott boTO acorly Afty oopttroUoff nmamem with the pith of oil thtir ialoratt prttcrvod 
Jo «idtmf obbod poig o oncy, wad oay oao moy bo rood la half on bour. It b oot tbo least of 
thdr aMfflta tbat tbo ronaacto art Ibaadcd oa g^ti or wbat^ at loasl* baa btfa baadod dcmu 
ftr tratb by long tradltloa— oad tbo rooMaoa of foollty iu oxcoedo tbo romaaco of fictioo. 
Xach atory la told la tbo dosr, aaaffoctad otylo with which tbo aatbor'o foroMr works 
hot* Bodo tbo poblk CuaUlor, wbllo tb«y afford ovldoaoo of tbo toIoo, ovoa to o work of 
•oiaonacBt, of tbat blatorlcal aod ttaootofloal loondaff tbat moy Jnstly.bo ospoctod of the 
aalbor of * Tbo Fsorac*** "— MoadarA 

** Tbo vify icodlsg for sta-aldo or firo-Mo in our hours of I dl onss s.*'— J^w mwi i . 



THE BOMANGE OF THE FOBUII; 0B» I7ABEA- 

TIVES, SCENES, AND ANECDOTES FROM COURTS OF JUSTICE. 
SECOND SERIES. BY PETER BURKE, Sso^ of the Inner Templ^ 
Barrister<4it.Law. 2 Tols. post Sto. 218. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS t— Lord Crichton's Rerenge— The Great Douglu 
Cause— Lord and Lady Kinnaird — ^Marie Delorme and Her Hushand— Th(i 
Spectral Treasure — Murders in Inns of Court— Matthieson the Forger— Trials 
that estahlished the Illegality of Slaveiy— The Lover Highwayman— The 
Accusing Spirit— The Attorney-General of the Rmgn of Terroc^— Eccentric 
Occurrences in the Law— AdTcnturesses of PVetended Rank— The Courier of 
Lyont— General Sarraxin's Bigamy— The Elftree Murder— Count Bocarmd $ad 
hk wifo— Professor Webster, &e. 

** Wo bar* ao batlUdoa la rtcoonaoadlng this, as oao of tbo moot iattrcotlag vorka 
that baro bcoa toldy g Ivto to tbo p«bUe.*^Jforaliv Ckrmielt 

• 

* Iho Ibvoar with which tbo flnt aoifto of this pabUeatloa was rtcoivod, has ladocad 
Ur. Barkoto cxtoadblartaooreboo, wbicb bo boa doao wlib gnot JudgaMat. Tbo toddoaU 
Analag tbo sal^Jcct of tbo otcood Mrioo ort aa ostiaordiaory la ortry rwpoet, as tboao which 
•bUioodaobigbaaMtdofcolobrityfertbodrat. 8o«oofthotal0ieoaldocarcolybobolltvod 
to bo Ibaadod la Act, or to bo racordo of ofiats tbat baro otartlod tbo world, woto tbort aot 
tbo loooatwublo Of IdooM wbleh Mr. Buffco has tstoblisbod to provo that tboy bote 
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BT MRS. TROLLOPE; 



IHK UR AKD ABVZV* 
TUXS8 OF ▲ CLKVJUfe- 
WOMAK 

«Tte«GI««w Wmm* lt«r fte MM 
-M villi Ite *VI«M> tr WfwMII.* ud 
wm Bmm^.* li is tte kMk i 

tobtMiM£kyll.*^^itft. 



to tf tte ^ to tkto 

BY URS 

XAlDUnriOBiXHB 
XHS DXAFS BJlTOBXXS. 



mroxx WAITER. 

•*• UMt Wallir' k ■■ ■■mMMgly— - 
«OTtataUifMV«L ItMMU««Ufm.TMUtpc 
to IMT 



tto ablMt 



•r tiM 4qr.«^-* 



: • :•< I 



isETomrG 



WCVM M 

«ftM» 



raklMtiikilte 



GORE. 

OF AH 



•"•'*•'-*•' SSU^i 



■MMt Midaywkltaf 



ntOOBSSS * FRSJUBZCE. 



ckvw aovvl to bM to bt MMlyMd, 
U b* 



BY THE AUTHOR OP MARGARET MAITLAND- 

XAOBALEV ESFBUSIT; EAB&T XUIB. 

tacoim EBm«]i. 9 vols. 



•••Vaffitolni Bvpboni will mmUIs th« 
rtpaUUon whicli the miUw of * Marfwvi 
MalOMid* hM M^alfvd. It to • wtll 
arraarta aiul cwrfttUr «BM«te4 pteUi* 
•r ih« Mctoty Md MttU M ■MAOcn te 

BcoUud •» tb« dMFB of tkt 

ttoo. J«ha Kats to 



' • Magil*l«it Hepbwa * to » ttofy o' t^ 
Sco(U«h RvlbrvMlM, wllb John Xaox 
pronlMMly Uttradactd UMSff Um dm. 
■Mtto pcriMM. TlM bMk to tbOTMfUy 

«0«y»bto. plOTMBt WMMM »•?• !• «M 

ft« ftt It, chuwitn art «•!! dtocriMi. 
Mitd. aad thOTt to « MMt tt tiyWw oT 
tlM rlibt Md fMd, m wtilMtte ' 



▲ BAX 6BAB 

OV xossa&AT. 



•wikfalaff fiMdat 
Md dcUfHtV tto 



'••Wt pvrfcr •Hany Voir* to 
tiM ScocUth nofvto Uuit bavt appci 
aiact 6att*a dMMsUc alortoa. Tbto 

r, by Um aulbar aT * Uaffanc Halt. 
/tea raal pictara af lb« wvabacaa af 
i*a Mtwa aad tba dcpCba of w a i aaV 
Modacaa. Tba aarratlva, to rcptat mar 
pratoa, to aac #m to ba aatncd an «r 
parted froBi witbaat a«r rrtvd fir Ito 
vrltar btfag laciaaacd.**— JMcmmm. 

••TbtTto lacaaiparmbly tbcbcataT tba 
•atbar'a warka. la It wa brIUIant pra- 
Bitot aflbidad by •Margam Maltiaad' 
baa baaa fbUy raaUaed. aad aav tbam 
caa ba aa ^atcttoa tbai, fir grapbte pla- 
taf«a of Saautob lUb. tba aaibor to — 
tlltod to ba laaktd aacaad to aona 
aMdtm aillMi af 



CALXEVZELD. ▲ XAUL 

1 foL Cfc 

"Tbtobaaatttbl prodaeCtoa to tmy ««p 
wortby of Ito aalbar^ rapatattoa la tba 
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OONSTANCB HERBERT. 

By OsiuiiAim Jmwwmvmt* 

OAKIEiaH KA800TT. 

B7L. Howfl. 

AytMs* tvtit. 



Padlcitgd to 



thffmif bo«t It flneDt aad lbrtlbl«w 

of tbo lecoM MTt akotelMd wlUI 
gnphle poiftr.**— j f t mli if 



Tho otylo 
tlbl«w 0114 



AlSfTIFODSS; 

Oi^ THS NSW BXI8TBNCS. 

A TAU OF BSAft Un. 
Bj A CUBOTMAV. < TOla. 

HERBERT LAKE. 

Bf tboAadMrofAmni DrfAmr.*" 
Svolfl. 

"Maav and Tvloas art tho croit ]wr« 
pOMt of lovo which run thraufh tblo 
dcvcrly-mitteD tolo, flrooi tho pni of tho 
talented oothor of ' Amif Uywrt.' Whilo 
•dalnioterinf tamoly to tho cnterttf niooat 
of tho foiidor, tho Author hoa oddod lo 
A voU-ooratd npntatloa.**— JMii Botf. 

THE TOUKG HUSBAHI). 

By IfM. Oosr. Aothor*of "Taa Oam- 
BUB'o WiFib" ite. <TOlO. 

*'Io tblo DudaatlBf bovoI Mrs. Orty 
lui onrpoMtd her fOrmor prodoetloB«t 
taloBtod aad poworlhl ai they wofo.**— 
JoAbBbII. 

"Tho BCrit of iirodBoInf bb odoilrBblo 
Btory moy bo joatly Bvaidtd to ICri. 
Cioy-'' - - 



THE CDBATE OF OTSj^TOV. 

a Toit. 

"A poorerlViUT wrIittB ttory, 'tho cho- 
WBCteri and IncMeots of which ore por« 
lm|«d with greot •MIL'*^/o*b BuU. 

*"Tho otortllBB mccmIob of rach bmb 
BB NowBMB, If enBlBg, and Wilbeiforco» 
■Bodew tho lerelotloBt whkh tho Bothor 
teo BMdo la theeo latcreetlBK oad laetrao* 
I CBtftaicly weU-tiBMd.**— BH> 



COKVESSZOHS 
OF AH STOHIAN. 

By 0. BowoBOFVt Bt«i 
tvalB. 



YTTUL 

By Vbb. J. B. DalbtmpiiB. 
Bodkolod to Sir R. Bnlwor LyttoB. 9 folt. 

*"yiTlB It aa exeellont Bovel. Ifn. 
Polryaiplo nolats society la Ito tmo 
Wo hcortlly congratulato her 



apoa B pradBctioo which dlspUyo oudi 
high aarpoeo, wrona ht oat with ao mach 
BbUlty.**— i>oW.- 

XATHEW PAXTON. 

Bdlted by tho Author of *• Joaw Dbat- 
TOW," ** Aiuaroaa.*' fte. 8 Tola. 

"'Maihow Paztoa' bean a ttroBt 
ctaerle rcacnblaace to thoM elorer atorioa 
'^Joha DraytOB* and 'AUieford,' and 
Bwahaas la tho perueal a kindred grotlfl* 
oatloa. It dieplays the nmo rimpto 
patheo, tho aanM honely hnakonr, tho 
trath to aataro, and tho taaio iao 
of bbHobbI pteallarlty.*'— PM#. 



AILIEFORD. 

A FAMILY BISTORT. 
By tho Aathor of *■ Joaa Dbattoit,'* S ▼• 

'••Allleford' Is tho biography of tho 
dOTcr writer of 'John Drayton.' It Is a 
dosply iBtenatlag talo.'*— Brtfoaala. 

A PHTSICIAiro TALK 

StoIs. 

" A Fast aBMBBt of thoaght aad know* 
ledn Is displayed la this work. If aay 
Fanoaa phases of society, aad differeat 
gradatloos of character, ars dextcroasly 
fitoa to sight.**- ' 



CREWE RISK 

By JoBW C. Jbaffbbsoh. S rols. 

"A clever aorel, and oae that, wlthoat 
aay great wealth or dlFertlty of Incident, 
contilTcs to be deeply Interesting. Tho 
career of a brilliant young nan at college 
—his temptations, errors, and resolato 
selforedeatptloa from erll coarses— makes 
tho main Interest of the story, which Is set 
forth with a Tigoar aad reality that looks 
llko a dagacrreotypo from Ihela."— illAo* 



EDWARD WniiPXJOHBT. 

By tho Aathor of **Tbb DtsoiFum of 
LiFB.** Svob. 

" Wo llko all Lady Emily Foassabr's 
aovols, aad this Is, la oar JadgsMat, tao 
best of them.**— Jforalar /osf • 

PHESCIE IHTTTiLAR. 

By tho Aathor of " Tbb KimfBABB.** S t. 

*'Wo ImI oUlgod to tho aathor for 
glvlag as sach a liresh picosaat story as 
^Phemio MUlar.* Oat of tho hoBMllest of 
detailB a certala IhseinatloB Is ovoked 
which oasarcs tho tsadsr latswat to tho. 
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SUIHAU) LTIS. 



* As tactUMi MTtl, Miililahif ■ fffwl 
irartofy ^f «fU>4rawa ckMMMra, mi4 



FLOKXHCI. 
THI BXAUTirVL. 

By A. BAtun C«aia4ira, >•«. Sv. 
^•Tha Wm tlfry ^kM >»■• 7«* •PP «w< 



IBS 8SCBST EI8IQBT 
or A HOUSEHOLD. 

By llM Astktr ar 



▲LICE WEHTWOETH. 

tv«li. 

"Tlilf Mfal rtmhidaM tf ik« laWt bf 
i47 9€&iit wkkk lMi4 p«wtr Mid patbM 



LUf 



•■oogli t« ft! • li*Ml«f mhI Irttp • plM«« 
t tiiMicli LMfr. Ward, 



Mid H«t«Ptr 

all te llM i«ld, wiib tkclr MMilr 

•sptricacn af ■ liiia life Mid Mckty."*— 



JAXSX MOWBBAT. 

By CAa^uva OaAvrorr, • t. 

Tkit Ttry y l ti M it Ul« of 'J«Mt 
' !• • l«v« atory Mid a rm 
ant ftill af afrwaMa varialy aad 



fiiiai«ac«*> 



THE BOSES. 

By Ua Avihar af "Taa Pubt.** • ▼. 

••'Tha Kaaca * diaplaya, frith tlie iMllak 
alwaya attandlnir a latar voric, all tba 
taltat whlak appfartd la *Th« Flirt,* aad 
HaawiTrUiffMatlMr.***- 



Svala. 



ifM:i>:vM:^: 



"Ifnala kaa nartr kad •• glavlnff aa 
•dvacata aa tba aathar of tlMta Talaaita. 
Tbtffa li an aaiavlaa deal af aMUiy dla- 
playiidlatlMa.**— iTai " 



THEKDnfEABS. 

A aeornaa a**aT. Sv. 

THE LADY 
AKB THE PBIEST. 

By Maa. MABBabT. Svala. 

XHE COLONEL. 

By Ika Aalkar ar " Paaua av FASuan.** 



THETniAfiE 
XILLIOHHAIBE. 

Bf llM Aalkar af "Taa F< 
WanAW.** J 

"Offaat dhranity aT 



taat ta thto 
LaMMVpaa.' 

MABT ggATTAir 

By Maa. Gaar. • vali. 
•" B^atf ta aay IbcMar aavri by te 



AITBBET. 
af *'BaiiuA W\ 
Srali. 



BylWAi 



•■Thia aaval la warthy af tha 
vepalailaa. Tba laiaratt af tba 
faarvrlbUy kt^ ap^ aad tbcia la aMCib 
tnitbfbl aad dtocriMlaatJaff dayktiag af 



CA8ILE AYOV. 

9f tba A al bar af **BaiiUA 



«fala. 
^Oaaaf tba MaataacciaalMaf Ibai 



*'Thaaa valaaMa abaaad 
aad paailaaata wriilag .**— 

TEK SAVaETBB 
OF TEE SOVTE. 

By Maa. Caaba Walbbt. S 
Dadlcatad ta tba Xari ar CartMab 

ABHEIXE. AXALE. 

By W. F. DsAeaw. 

WItb a Ifaaiair aT tba Aatbar. by tba 
Baa.lflrT.ir.Talfaard,D.C.U S 

•* ' AaaHte* *a a atlrriaf tala. Tba 
Iktary aica»olr af Sir TliaaMa 
waald ba at all tlaaa iDitraaUnf, aar tba 
lata aa far cantalnlaf twa laaf lattara Itraaa 
•Ir Waltar Scatt u Ur. Pcacaa, tail af 
fe^tblaUaff 



LADT HABIOH. 

ByllBa.W.raaTaa. 

Svala. 

THE BELLE 
or THE VZLLAftEi 



By tba Aalbar a# ••Taa Oi» 
QmmtimuAMj' 



THE ARMY AND THE NAVY. 



OOLBUBITS XnOTED SERVICE MAGAZINi; AND 

KAVAL AND MTLITART JOURNAL. PnblUhed on tlie iSnt of twtrf 
montbt pfke St. 6d. 



Tlus popular periodical, wbich has now been eitablisbed a quarter of a oentorf ^ 
embraces subjects of such extensiTO variety and powerful interest as must renuer 
it scarcely less acceptable to readers in general than to the members of tbose pro* 
' lessions for whose use it is more particularly intended. Independentljr of. a suc- 
cession of Original Papers on innumerable interesting subjects, Personal Nar* 
latives, Historical Incidents, Correspondence, etc, each number comprises 
Biographical Memoirs of Eminent Officers of all branches of senrioe, Reviews of 
New Publications, either immediately relating to the Army or Navy, or involring 
subjects of utility or interest to the members of dther, full Reports of Trials 
by Courts Martid, Distribution of the Army and Navy, General Oilers, Circulars^ 
I^omotions, Appointments, Births, Marriages, Obituvyi etCi with all the Naval 
and Military Intelligence of the month. 

OKinoMS or tbb rantt. 

"This Is conftssfldly one of the aUttt sad most attracUfv periodicsis of which the 
BHttsb pms am boMt, praMoUag • wtdt Add of MttrUtDiiMnt to the gencfal as well as 
_y profntlonsl Noder. Tho wngo sU o M for tho bCBCftt of iho two Mrflcct on dUiloguiahtd 

hf Tifoor of MiMc, ocuto and pnetlcol obMnratlon, oa ardtfot low of dladpUoe, tenpcrtd hy 
a hlyb aeoao of juttlee, hoooar, and a tcndtr rtgard Ibr tho wtUbrt and eoaUort of oar aoldiors 
and •eaaMB.'*>Oli4tf. 

""At tbo bead of thoio periodicals which feralah moAi andfaloablo lafonaatlon to 
thdr pccallar claMcs of i t adcr i, aa well aa amoieroeDt to tho general body of the public^ 
mott be placed the * United Serrieo Uafasine, and Naval and Military Joaraal.* It numbers 
asMkng ita cootribnton alaMot all those gallant eplrita who hare done no lets honour 
to their coantry by their swoide than by their pena, and abonnda with tho moat IntorMtlng 
diacnaaioiia on naval and military affairs, aad atlrring oarratlTea of deeds of arrao In all 
pnita of the world. Every laformatlon of Talue aad loterest to both tbe Serrices Is culled 
with the gTMOest diligence from every avidUble sonrec, aad the correspondence of Torlono 
distlngttlsbed offlcers which enrich Its pogcs Is a feature of great attraction. In short, tho 
* United Service Uagaslne' can bs recommended to every reader wbo poss es ses that attach- 
Bcnt to his country which should make him look with tho deepest intersai on its naval aad 
■dlitary resouroes.**— ^im* 

** Tbis truly national periodical Is always IbU of tho moot valuable auitlor lor prolinsloaal 
■en.**-- Jf omfnf HeruM. 

" To military and naval men, and to that class of rcadcn who hover on the skirts of tho 
Bswk a , a»l take a world of palna to Inform themaelvcs of all the golnga. 90, the modea and 
Ashlona, tho aMfVsmonta and adventnrea connected with ahlpa and bamdn, this periodical 
I in Indlspenaable* It la a repertory of Ibete and crlUdamo— narratives of paat experience^ and 

Actions that am sa good as if they were tiuo tablea and roCnma-HWW Inventlona aad new 
kooks bearing upon the army and navy— correapondencs crowded with Intelligence— and 
mottevs that lie In doao nelghboarhood with iho proHMsions^andcsnttlbule 
to the stock ef general nsdhl ln«Mmatlon**'—MlllBS. 



HUBST AND BLACKETT, PUBLISEEBS, 
817CCB880B8 TO HBNRT COLBURN, 

18l ttMAt KAA&BOmOVaa tTABBV, 
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